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There  Wiis  something  extrerael}^  touching  of  the  dying  st'itesraan,  could  never  have 
in  the  spontaneous  and  universal  feeling  regarded  him  with  the  peculiar  interest 
which  was  called  forth  by  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  which  personal  intercourse  seldom  fails  to 
short  illness  and  almost  sudden  death.  We  create,  even  where  it  has  only  served  as  the 
have  no  doubt  that  the  ceremonial  inquiries  occasion  for  personal  hostility  and  conflict, 
of  strangers  and  political  opponents  were  Thousands  who  never  left  their  names  at  the 
not  only  dictated  by  kindly  courtesy,  but  door,  or  saw  them  recorded  in  the  papers, 
prompted  by  genuine  an.\iety  and  regret,  inquired  anxiously  foi*  the  latest  intelligence. 
The  carriages  which  crowded  the  purlieus  Scarcely  a  passenger  went  by  without  stop- 
of  Whitehall  were  filled  alike  by  those  who  ping  to  repeat  the  universal  question,  or 
had  honored  him  and  those  who  had  wronged  heard  the  discouraging  answer  without  an 
him,  or  had  complained  of  wrong  at  his  expres.sion  or  look  of  regret.  Some  hours 
hands.  The  bitterest  spirit  of  party  could  after  the  announcement  of  the  fatal  result, 
scarcely  create  a  difference  of  feeling  at  such  groups  of  people  still  remained  opposite  the 
a  time  ;  and  the  hearty  and  unreserved  sym-  house  of  the  deceased,  looking  at  the  silent 
pathy  which  every  public  journal  expressed,  and  empty  walls  in  which  he  had  breathed  his 
from  the  moment  of  the  fatal  accident,  re-  last.  The  bodily  remains  were  within;  the 
presented  not  only  the  general  sentiment  of  last  visitors  had  withdrawn  ;  no  sight  could 
the  country,  but  the  shock  which  professed  be  expected  to  attract  or  reward  curiosity  ; 
and  practical  politicians  universally  experi-  the  crowd  was  only  brought  and  kept 
enced  on  the  sudden  removal  from  the  arena  together  by  the  natural  and  unconscious  ten- 
of  the  great  parliamentary  leader.  Yet  it  dency  to  realize  a  feeling  by  connecting  it 
was  still  more  interesting  to  observe  the  sen-  with  a  visible  locality  as  its  home.  Neither 
sation  which  was  created  by  the  melancholy  the  shutters  in  shop-windows,  nor  the 
circumstances  in  those,  who,  being  neither  lowered  flags  on  the  river,  nor  all  the  other 
colleagues  nor  rivals,  opponents  or  followers,  becoming  and  customary  symbols  of  general 
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mourning,  were  more  signific.int  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  consciousness  of  loss  than  these  spectators 
collected  in  Whitehall  Gardens  to  look  on 
vacancy,  while  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  a 
royal  levee  were  inviting  the  gaze  of  idlers 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  About  the  same 
hour,  the  House  of  Commons  adjourned  in 
respect  to  the  memory  of  its  chief,  on  the 
motion  of  his  veteran  opponent  of  more  than 
thirty  years.  The  earnestness  and  sincerity 
with  which  Mr.  Hume  declared  that  he  could 
not  express  his  feelings  were  more  fitting  to 
the  occasion  than  any  fiight  of  eloquence. 
The  speeches  which  were  delivered  on  the 
next  day  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  the 
demonstrations  of  respect  and  sorrow  which 
have  been  made  by  the  chief  provincial 
towns,  and  the  compliments  paid  to  the  de¬ 
ceased  statesman  by  the  French  Assembly, 
sufficiently  record  the  unanimous  estimation 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  services  and  public 
character. 

Some,  perhaps,  may  have  been  surprised 
at  the  universal  sorrow  for  one  whose  livini; 
virtues  had  received  a  recognition  so  scanty 
and  so  cold  ;  but  it  would  be  sceptical  to  ques-  | 
tion  the  sincerity  of  the  general  feeling, 
although  it  would  be  alike  unsafe  and  un¬ 
generous  to  insist  too  strongly  on  the  praises 
wrung  from  opponents  under  the  impulse  of 
a  sudden  misfortune.  Some  part  of  the 
general  impression  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  natural  sympathy  vvdiich  accom¬ 
panies  all  who  are  placed  in  a  great,  or  even 
in  a  conspicuous  position.  The  imagination 
is  more  easily  moved  by  the  fate  of  those 
whose  person  and  character  have  long  been 
familiar  to  it ;  nor  is  the  reality  of  death  at 
any  time  so  vividly  felt  as  when  it  occupies 
all  minds  simultaneous! v.  Nevertheless, 

there  remains,  after  every  deduction,  a  large 
amount  of  genuine  regret  and  sincere  appre¬ 
ciation  which  is  personal  and  peculiar  to  the 
deceased  alone.  The  contrast  between  the 
eulogies  heaped  upon  the  dead,  and  the 
faint  praise  or  bitter  hostility  which  so  often 
waited  on  the  living  statesman,  is  not  only 
the  result  of  natural  sympathy,  but  the  index 
of  the  wide  variance  which  often  exists  be¬ 
tween  public  and  private  opinion.  The 
wide-spread  reliance  on  his  patriotism  and 
practical  wisdom,  which  was  know’n  to  all 
who  mixed  in  society  beyond  the  range  of 
mere  professional  politicians,  had  little  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  expressing  itself  in  public,  and  lit¬ 
tle  need  of  utterance.  He  had  not  only 
ceased  to  be  a  party  leader,  but  he  was  not 
considered  the  representative  of  any  special 
political  doctiines.  Free- trade  had  older 


and  more  exclusive  champions,  and  no  one 
knew  the  exact  point  at  which  he  might 
next  take  his  stand  in  the  struggle  between 
movement  and  resistance.  Those  who 
trusted  him  believed  not  that  he  would 
adopt  this  measure  or  that,  but  that  he 
would  judge  of  successive  questions  honestly 
and  carefully,  and,  above  all,  that  the  coun¬ 
try  would  be  guided  by  his  judgment.  Such 
was  the  private  or  unexpressed  opinion 
which  has  now  almost  for  the  first  time  made 
itself  heard  in  the  form  of  general  regret  for 
the  loss  which  the  country  has  suffered.  It 
was  not  unnatural  that,  during  his  lifetime, 
the  public  or  audible  sentiment  should  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  widely  different.  It  is  the  func¬ 
tion  of  platforms  and  meetings,  and  it  has 
become  the  function  of  newspapers,  to  express 
the  peculiarities  and  distinctive  shades  of 
political  opinion,  and  often  of  party  feeling. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  was  to  all  parties  either  ob¬ 
noxious  or  formidable,  and  no  sect  of  politi¬ 
cians  could  glorify  in  his  person  the  embodi¬ 
ment  of  its  own  peculiar  doctrines.  Until 
the  recent  change  took  place  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Moininy  Chronicle,  the  states¬ 
man,  most  trusted  by  the  country,  had  no 
supporter  in  the  daily  press  ;  and  it  is  re¬ 
markable  that  in  the  latter  part  of  his  ad¬ 
ministration  he  was  the  object  of  open  hos¬ 
tility  to  the  whole  body  of  the  metropolitan 
newspapers,  with  the  exception  of  one  weekly 
journal.  That  public  writers  should  reserve 
their  praises  for  those  who  share  and  repre¬ 
sent  their  own  views  of  policy,  is  unavoida¬ 
ble,  and  possibly  useful  ;  but  the  public 
opinion,  w  hich  they  aiAi  mainly  instrumental 
in  forming,  requires,  from  time  to  time,  the 
correction  of  the  silent  uncontroversial  judg¬ 
ment  which  we  have  spoken  of  as  private 
opinion. 

A  part,  also,  of  the  frequent  indisposition 
to  recognize,  during  his  lifetime,  the  merits 
which  have  of  late  been  so  fully  admitted, 
may  be  attributed  to  a  serious  defect  in  his 
character,  his  incapacity  of  exciting  personal 
attachment  and  enthusiasm  in  those  with 
whom  he  acted.  The  traditions  of  the  party 
in  which  he  was  bred  had  never  presciibed 
the  careful  cultivation  of  social  infiuences 
over  political  adherents,  which  has  so  long 
contributed  to  cement  the  power  of  the 
Whig  aristocracy  ;  but  all  parties  alike  are 
sensible  to  a  genial  and  hearty  bearing  on 
the  part  of  their  chosen  leaders.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  may  have  obtained  and  deserved  the 
regard  of  those  who  were  nearest  to  him,  but 
he  had  none  of  the  warmth  and  expansive¬ 
ness  of  nature  which  invites  general  cordial- 
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ity,  and  converts  followers  into  friends.  His 
reserved  coldness  of  manner,  his  want  of 
sympathy  for  the  reasonable  ambition  of  his 
younger  adherents,  and  for  the  difficulties  in 
which  his  policy  might  place  his  supporters, 
chilled  many  a  willing  attachment,  and 
accounted  for  much  of  the  bitterness  of 
opponents  who  had  once  been  on  his  side. 
Much  self-denial  and  patriotism  was  re¬ 
quired  for  the  warm  support  of  a  Minister 
who  forgot  to  speak  to  his  friends  in  the 
street,  or  walked  out  of  the  House  during 
the  climax  of  their  speeches.  The  world  at 
large  is  little  affected  by  the  social  qualities 
of  a  statesman  ;  but  there  is  no  more  legiti¬ 
mate  source  of  influence  than  that  which 
arises  from  the  cordial  attachment  of  per¬ 
sonal  admirers.  In  escaping  the  dangers 
which  beset  the  hero  and  idol  of  a  social  cir¬ 
cle,  the  successful  Parliamentary  leader  dis¬ 
pensed  with  one  of  the  most  genuine  tests, 
and  with  the  happiest,  though  not  the  high¬ 
est,  form  of  greatness. 

Some  benefit  may,  perhaps,  arise  from 
this  deficiency,  if  it  renders  the  formation  or 
continuance  of  a  Peelite  sect  not  improbable. 
There  is  seldom  any  advantage  in  a  name 
which  keeps  parties  from  moving  with  cir¬ 
cumstances.  In  the  absence  of  a  body  of 
exclusive  doctrines,  a  personal  influence,  like 
that  which  was  exercised  by  Fox,  might,  in 
the  case  of  Peel,  have  stiffened  and  con¬ 
densed  itself  into  the  badge  of  a  separate 
party.  In  the  absence  of  friendly  enthusiasm, 
he  has  left  no  rule  of  conduct  sufficiently 
definite  and  narrow  to  form  the  bond  of  a 
political  association.  His  soundest  principle 
was  a  wise  regard  for  expediency,  and  his 
distinguishing  faculty  was  an  admirable 
sagacity  in  discerning  it.  Where  the  safest 
and  most  convenient  course  was  to  be  found 
he  steered  the  vessel  of  tlie  State  with  little 
regard  to  the  opinions  of  his  crew,  or  even 
to  sailing  orders  which  he  mi"ht  himself 
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have  issued.  If  any  of  the  rising  pilots  \vho 
are  to  weather  future  storms  wish  to  follow 
and  imitate  their  predecessor,  they  must  not 
merely  profess  a  preference  for  the  starboard 
tack,  or  for  the  leeward  sea  channel,  because 
he  may  have  adopted  them  with  success, 
rhey  must  learn,  like  him,  the  signs  of  the 
winds  and  the  currents  ;  and,  above  all, 
when  they  have  discovered  their  course,  they 
must  resolve,  like  him,  to  follow  it.  Except 
the  pursuit  of  his  own  individual  interest,  a 
politician  can  have  no  meaner  rule  of  action 
than  that  of  party  expediency.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  highest  principle  which  a 
statesman  can  hold  is  the  preference  of 


national  expediency  to  all  other  considera¬ 
tions.  It  often  happens  that  party  interests 
prescribe  rigid  adherence  to  some  proposition 
which  passes  for  a  principle.  The  interests 
of  the  nation  is  more  changeable  and  various 
in  its  forms ;  and  thus,  by  a  ready  fallacy, 
the  mere  partisan  often  succeeds  in  denounc¬ 
ing  the  advocate  of  the  true  objects  of 
government  as  a  mere  follower  of  expediency, 
and,  by  a  false  inference,  as  a  traitor  to  prin¬ 
ciple.  A  party  which  had  no  common  pur¬ 
pose  but  to  promote  the  public  interest, 
might  call  itself  after  the  name  of  Peel,  if, 
in  adopting  its  rule  of  conduct,  it  had  not 
already  ceased  to  be  a  party. 

Still  more  valuable  is  the  lesson  which  he 
taught  by  example,  that  success,  and  not 
display,  is  the  object  of  political  exertion. 
Though  his  life  seemed  to  be  spent  in  Par¬ 
liamentary  debate,  it  was  marked,  in  all  parts 
of  its  course,  by  the  practical  results  which 
it  produced  in  the  institutions  and  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  country.  By  no  means  exempt 
from  the  love  of  display,  nor  superior  to  the 
temptation  of  claptrap,  he  distinguished  him¬ 
self  from  the  mere  debater  and  rhetorician 
by  the  use  to  which  he  turned  his  oratorical 
triumphs.  To  effect  his  objects,  it  was 
necessary  to  possess  the  power  which  is 
vested  in  a  Parliamentary  leader,  and  which 
can  only  be  acquired  by  mastery  in  the  art 
of  talk ;  but  at  the  point  where  the  vanity 
of  the  charlatan  is  satisfied,  he  felt  that  the 
function  of  a  statesman  began.  In  his  early 
years,  wdiile  the  world  only  gave  him  credit 
for  repeating,  in  somewhat  more  plausible 
language,  the  party  creed  of  the  Irish  secre¬ 
taries  of  the  day,  he  found  means  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  efficient  police  force,  which  seems 
to  be  the  only  modern  institution  which  has 
taken  root  in  the  sister  ishind.  The  im¬ 
provements  in  the  criminal  law  which 
marked  his  tenure  of  the  Home-office, 
the  establishment  of  the  London  police 
force,  the  Act  of  1819  for  resuming  cash 
payments,  and  the  Bank  Charter  Act,  which, 
a  quarter  of  a  century  later,  provided  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  same  principle,  may  serve 
as  specimens  of  the  practical  activity  to  which 
Sir  Robt  rt  Peel’s  Parliamentary  speeches 
served  merely  as  preparations  and  flourishes. 
It  is  true  that  he  was  no  philosophical  in¬ 
ventor  or  far-sighted  political  prophet.  Uicardo 
and  Horner  may  have  anticipated  him  in 
finance,  and  less  ingenious  speculators  may 
have  observed  the  inefficiency  of  the  ancient 
watchmen  ;  but  for  the  certainty  of  procuring 
change  for  a  five-pound  note  we  are  indebted 
to  Peel’s  bill,  and  if  we  can  carry  it  along 
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the  street  in  our  pockets  in  safety  we  may 
generally  thank  the  “  Peelers.”  The  blue 
coat  and  truncheon  which  guard  our  towns, 
instead  of  the  cumbrous  and  dangerous 
military  apparatus  which  on  the  continent 
watches  equally  against  pickpockets  and 
rebels,  may  alone  outbalance  the  windy  wis¬ 
dom  of  many  an  ambitious  lifetime.  There 
may  be  many  true  d.octrines  which  he  never 
preached,  but  there  are  none  which  he 
preached  in  vain.  Let  it  be  considered  how 
much  is  included  in  the  proposition,  that  he 
never  recommended  an  object  as  desirable 
which  he  did  not  live  to  realize,  Ilis  truisms 
and  egotisms  will  soon  be  forgotten,  and  pos¬ 
terity  may  feel  little  gratitude  for  his  solemn 
declaration  that  it  was  wise  to  reform  proved 
abuses  ;  but  the  changes  which  he  effected 
will  have  modified  the  national  history,  and 
by  their  results  he  will  be  judged.  If  his 
fame  survives,  it  may  serve  to  point  the 
moral  that  talking  is  only  useful  when  it 
facilitates  acting,  and  that  the  art  of  Govern¬ 
ment  consists,  not  in  enunciating  doctrines 
Conservative  or  Liberal,  but  in  wisely  and 
actually  governing. 

It  is  not,  however,  uninteresting  to  consi¬ 
der  his  character  in  the  sul)oidinate  capacity 
of  an  orator. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  a  few  broken 
sentences,  interrupted  by  emotions  which  af¬ 
fect  us  very  differently  from  those  of  softer 
and  more  susceptible  natures,  selected  only 
one  quality  of  his  friend  for  praise,  as  that 
which  had  most  strongly  impressed  him. 

He  always  told  the  truth.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  he 
ever  made  an  assertion  which  he  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  thefact.”  Thus  thestraight-forward, 
time-honored  soldier  speaks  of  the  much  re¬ 
viled  “  Traitor  of  Tamworth  not  in  accord¬ 
ance,  perhaps,  with  common  opinion,  and  to 
the  surprise  even  of  many  admirers  of  the 
deceased.  There  was  no  charge  more  con¬ 
stantly  brought  against  him  by  his  opponents 
than  that  of  verbal  sophistry  and  wilful  ob¬ 
scurity  of  language.  The  subtlety  which 
they  denounced  as  cunning,  the  careful  am- 
biguity  which  seemed  a  preparation  for  trim¬ 
ming,  the  reserve  which  sometimes  covered 
itself  with  a  cloud  of  phrases  as  a  safer  con¬ 
cealment  than  silence,  were  all  rather  ex¬ 
cused  than  denied  by  his  adherents,  who 
could  not  themselves  but  sometimes  smile  at 
the  balancing  of  reciprocally  destroying  nega¬ 
tives  in  his  periods,  and  the  safe  and  catholic 
generality  of  the  truisms  to  w  hich  he  publicly 
pledged  himself.  “Poor Peel !”  said  a  great 
moral  humorist  once,  “  who  so  often  acts  the 
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truth,  and  seems  destined  never  to  speak  it.’’ 
Once,  when  he  was  asked  to  explain  his  in¬ 
tentions  as  a  landlord,  he  replied,  that  if  a 
deserving  tenant  applied  to  him  for  a  lease, 
he  would  not  pledge  himself  to  abstain  from 
hesitating  long  before  he  refused  to  take  the 
proposal  into  consideration.  At  another  time 
he  informed  the  House  of  Commons,  with  the 
air  of  a  candid  convert  to  a  paradoxical  novel¬ 
ty,  that  he  must,  whatever  might  be  the  con¬ 
sequences,  express  his  belief  that  Louis 
Philippe,  then  in  the  height  of  his  prosperity, 
was  the  greatest  monarch  who  had  ruled 
over  France — since  the  time  of  Napoleon. 
Nevertheless,  we  believe  that  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  is  as  correct  in  his  judgment  as 
he  is  sincere  in  uttering  it,  and  he  at  least 
“  never  made  an  assertion  which  he  did  not 
believe  to  be  the  fact,”  In  his  own  case,  he 
would  probably  have  answered  the  inquiry  as 
to  the  management  of  his  estate,  by  an  an- 
nouncement  that  “  the  Field  Marshal  consi¬ 
dered  the  question  impertinent  ;”  and  of 
Louis  Philippe  he  would  have  said  nothing, 
unless  he  had  something  to  sav.  Yet  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  in  fact,  said  the  same,  though 
in  a  manner  less  intelligible  and  less  digni¬ 
fied.  The  promise,  as  to  the  leases,  will  be 
found  by  eliminating  the  equation  to  import, 
that  he  would  act  as  might  seem  expedient 
when  the  case  occurred  ;  and  the  proposition 
as  to  the  King  of  the  French  amounted  to  an 
elaborate  and  articulate  nothing.  It  is  by  no 
means  the  uniform  duty  of  a  statesman  to 
gratify  public  curiosity.  When  inopportune, 
it  may  be  more  dignified  to  rebuke  it ;  but 
Sir  Robert  found  it  more  popular,  perhaps 
more  amusing,  to  bafile  it,  while  he  formally 
complied  with  it :  nor  must  we  forget  that 
it  is  sometimes  a  part  of  secresy  to  withhold 
the  admission  that  there  is  a  secret.  Of  di¬ 
rect  false  statement,  or  of  prevarication,  he 
could  not  be  justly  accused  ;  but  it  must  be 
admitted  that  his  obscurities,  and  his  elabo¬ 
rate  statements  of  useless  generalities,  were 
wholly  deliberate  and  wilful.  When  he 
wished  to  convey  a  fact,  or  to  communicate 
an  opinion,  no  man  was  less  liable  to  miscon¬ 
ception.  His  language  was  cloudy  only 
when  it  dwelt  on  matters  which,  however 
clear  to  himself,  were  not  fitted  or  not  ripe 
for  parliamentary  inspection.  Of  his  future 
intentions,  he  would  speak  in  well-turned 
periods,  which  left  his  hearers  wondering  at 
his  communicativeness,  and  at  their  owm  inca¬ 
pacity  to  profit  by  it,  till  at  last  they  acquiesced 
in  the  modest  conviction,  “  that  all  they  knew 
was — nothing  could  be  known.”  When,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  had  a  difficult  and  com- 
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plicated  subject  to  explain,  be  got  rid  at  will 
of  his  abstract  phrases  and  of  his  double  neg¬ 
atives.  His  budget  speeches  are  master¬ 
pieces  of  lucidity  ;  and  the  House  will  long 
recollect  the  relief  which  it  felt  in  monetary 
discussions,  when  his  famous  question  of 
“What  is  a  pound?”  with  its  plain-spoken 
materialistic  solution,  used  to  sweep  away 
the  foggy  masses  of  Birmingham  financial 
metaphysics,  like  a  sudden  shift  of  wind  to 
the  north. 

Sir  Robert  Peel’s  qualifications  as  a  speak¬ 
er  have,  on  the  whole,  been  justly  appreciated. 
He  had  little  capacity  for  that  elevated 
rhetoric  which,  like  every  other  form  of  elo¬ 
quence,  reached  its  perfection  in  Demos¬ 
thenes  ;  but  he  had  a  quality  for  which  the 
great  Athenian  orator  was  equally  distin¬ 
guished — a  thorough  understanding  of  his 
audience,  and  a  steady  view  to  practical  re¬ 
sults.  His  voice  was  musical  and  powerful, 
but  his  action  was  eminently  ungraceful,  and 
his  perorations  were  sometimes  more  pomp¬ 
ous  than  impressive :  on  the  other  hand,  his 
arrangement  of  topics  was  admirably  skillful, 
his  memory  unfailing,  and  his  readiness  as  a 
debater  seldom  equalled.  His  playfulness 
was  happier  than  is  commonly  supposed,  and 
it  was  all  the  more  effective  from  its  general 
reference  to  the  familiar  conventionalities  of 
Parliament.  His  transient  allusions  to  indivi¬ 
duals,  his  smiles,  and  gestures,  and  quota¬ 
tions,  used  to  convulse  the  House  with 
laughter,  which  seemed  unaccountable  when 
reported  in  the  newspapers.  The  professional 
nature  of  his  jokes,  perhaps,  deprives  him  of 
some  of  the  credit  which  he  deserved.  They 
served  their  purpose  at  the  time ;  and  suc¬ 
cess  is  the  best  test  of  the  rhetorical  fitness 
of  humor,  if  not  of  its  intrinsic  value.  It  may 
be,  also,  that  in  Parliament,  as  in  every  pri¬ 
vate  circle,  there  is  as  much  genuine  playful¬ 
ness  exercised  in  dealing  with  ancient  jests 
and  accustomed  associations,  as  in  conceiving 
the  more  recondite  and  startlinc:  combina- 
tions  which  are  recognized  as  specimens  of 
humor  by  the  world  at  large.  To  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  wit,  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  no  pre¬ 
tension.  Not  a  single  good  saying  remains 
to  preserve  the  memory  of  the  skilful  banter 
which  so  often  excited  the  amusement  of  his 
hearers,  and  disturbed  the  composure  of  his 
adversaries.  Nor  do  we  anticipate  that  his 
speeches  will  survive  him.  Their  chief  merit 
consisted  in  their  admirable  fitness  to  their 
immediate  purpose.  Where  information  was 
required,  no  statesman  of  his  time  was  equal¬ 
ly  capable  of  supplying  it,  nor  could  any  con¬ 
temporary  orator  adapt  himself  better  to  the 


temper  of  his  audience  ;  but  in  style,  the  sole 
preservative  of  speeches  or  of  writings,  his 
rhetoric  was  altogether  deficient.  His  great¬ 
ness  as  a  speaker  must  rest  on  the  solid  basis 
of  success.  For  twenty  years,  among  ablerea- 
soners  and  brilliant  declaimers,  some  of  them 
his  superiors  in  almost  every  assignable  qual¬ 
ity  of  an  orator,  he  led  the  House  with  a  re¬ 
cognized  superiority  to  all  parliamentary 
competitors,  of  which  no  example  had  been 
offered  since  the  time  of  the  elder  Pitt.  At 
the  time  when  his  power  out  of  doors  was 
greatest,  he  had  still  a  special  and  peculiar 
influence  which  was  confined  to  the  walls  of 
the  House  of  Commons  ;  and,  even  in  the 
days  of  newspaper  reporting,  it  is  no  incon¬ 
siderable  proof  of  tact  and  skill  in  a  speaker 
to  convey  impressions  to  his  immediate  hear¬ 
ers  which  are  lost  in  the  wTitten  record  of  his 
discourse.  The  least  valuable  parts  of  his 
speeches  were  those  which  were,  perhaps, 
introduced  rather  to  gratify  himself  than  to 
persuade  his  audience.  Abstract  proposi¬ 
tions,  and  solemn  declarations  of  faith,  were 
not  the  fiofures  of  rhetoric  in  which  he  was 

^  O 

(jualified  by  nature  to  excel. 

The  circumstances  and  personal  demeanor 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel  were  well  calculated  to 
strengthen  his  influence  in  the  country.  The 
recent  elevation  of  his  family  by  manufac¬ 
turing  prosperity,  while  it  appe.aled  to  the 
sympathy  of  the  most  active  and  rising  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  political  community,  seemed  to 
account  for  the  untiring  and  business-like 
industry  of  his  habits,  and  for  his  consum¬ 
mate  familiarity  with  the  mysteries  of  trade 
and  of  finance.  A  more  real  support,  how¬ 
ever,  w'as  added  by  the  possession  of  a 
princely  fortune,  administered  in  perfect  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  tastes  and  customs  of  Eng¬ 
lishmen,  and  furnishing  him  with  the  means 
of  moving  on  an  equal  level  with  the  most 
powerful  class  of  the  aristocracy.  If  some  of 
the  body,  in  anger  or  in  jealousy,  confided  to 
their  sycophants  their  incurable  distrust  and 
dislike  for  the  blood  of  the  cotton-spinner,  he 
was  not  the  less  surrounded  by  the  homage 
which  rank  in  this  country  prudently  pays  to 
wealth  and  substantial  powder.  The  ablest 
living  politician,  born  a  millionaire,  was  care¬ 
ful  to  present,  in  his  own  person,  to  his  social 
equals,  the  type  of  the  wealthy  English  gen¬ 
tleman  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  first 
who  ever  took  double  honors  at  Oxford,  he 
possessed  the  classical  accomplishments 
which  the  traditions  ot  bis  youth  attributed 
to  the  statesmen  of  the  past  generation,  per¬ 
haps  in  higher  peifection  than  any  of  them. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  he  knew'  Greek  bet- 
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ter  than  Pitt  or  Fox  ;  perhaps  he  knew  it 
better  than  Grenville  or  Canning.  In  later 
life,  he  appropriated,  with  ready  tact,  the 
popular  sciences  which  modern  taste  pre¬ 
scribes  to  the  enlightened  aristocrat.  Political 
economy  he  practised  rather  than  talked  ; 
but  the  applauding  public  saw  among  the 
list  of  his  guests  the  geologists  and  the 
agricultural  chemists,  and  rejoiced  to  know 
that  its  favorite  ruler  solaced  his  leisure  with 
the  studies  or  the  conversation  which  in¬ 
structed  and  amused  itself.  Artists  also,  and 
men  of  letters,  were  flattered  by  his  notice, 
and  repaid  it  by  the  credit  which  their  so¬ 
ciety  conferred  on  his  taste  and  judgment. 
His  character,  however,  as  a  landlord  and  a 
farmer  came  nearer  to  the  hearts  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen.  The  importance  which  he  attributed 
to  his  celebrated  short-horn  bull,  gave  rise  to 
much  justifiable  laughter  ;  but  his  prelections 
on  green  crops,  and  his  extensive  system  of 
draining,  secured  to  him  the  respect  of  a 
class  wliich  practically  believes  the  long- 
preached  doctrine,  that  the  substitution  of 
two  blades  of  grass  for  one  is  better  than  all 
the  achievements  of  political  philosophy.  Nor 
was  he  deficient  in  the  lighter  accomplish¬ 
ments  which  become  the  country  squire.  He 
was  unfortunately  not  a  bold  or  skilful  rider, 
and  we  are  not  aware  whether  he  had  culti¬ 
vated  the  art  of  fishing,  in  which  he  must 
have  been  eminently  qualified  to  excel ;  but, 
he  was  well  known  as  a  keen  and  killinor 
shot,  and  his  zeal  as  a  game  preserver  is  said 
to  have  sometimes  conflicted  inopportunely 
with  his  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the 
farmer.  Whatever  propensities  to  innova¬ 
tion  existed  in  his  nature  were  directed  to 
serious  political  ends ;  in  all  his  personal 
habits,  both  from  inclination  and  prudence, 
he  conformed  to  established  custom  ;  and  in 
the  avoidance  of  all  reliLcious  or  irreliorious 
extremes,  as  well  as  in  the  uniform  propriety 
and  decorum  of  his  domestic  character,  he 
reflected  and  shared  the  virtues  which  are 
most  esteemed  by  the  strongest  and  steadiest 
portion  of  tlie  community. 

The  portions  of  his  public  career  which 
have  been  most  diligently  canvassed  are  the 
two  great  changes  in  opinion  which  he  un¬ 
derwent,  and  ett’ected  in  practice,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  Catholic  Emancipation  and  the 
Corn-laws.  In  1829  he  held  only  the  second 
place,  although  he  incurred  almost  all  the 
odium  which  was  heaped  on  the  lately  Pro¬ 
testant  Cabinet.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  while  he  justly  obtain¬ 
ed  the  chief  credit  of  the  patriotic  change  over¬ 
awed  by  the  weight  of  his  character  the  scurri¬ 


lity  of  his  irritated  opponents.  The  accusations 
of  falsehood  and  meanness  were  reserved  for 
Peel  filone,  while  his  lofty  colleague  was  as¬ 
sailed  w’ith  such  harmless  missiles  as  raving 
insinuations  of  his  treasonable  designs  on  the 
Crown.  The  ex-member  for  Oxford  had  his 
own  conscience  alone  to  console  him  for  the 
invectives  of  the  crowd,  and  the  anger  of  his 
alienated  friends.  He  might  foresee  that 
calmer  reflection  would  exonerate  him  from 
the  charge  of  interested  motives  in  resigning 
the  leadership  of  a  powerful  party,  and 
opening  the  way  to  a  speedy  downfall  of  a 
Ministry  which  had  appeared  to  be  destined 
for  permanence;  but  it  wms  impossible  to 
blind  himself  to  the  fact,  that  the  reputation 
and  power  which  he  had  been  building  up 
for  more  than  twenty  years  was  destroyed, 
and  that  the  public  belief  in  his  consistency 
and  political  foresight  was  rudely,  if  not  ir¬ 
revocably,  shaken.  Theie  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  deserved  censure,  not  for  consenting 
to  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  in  1829,  but  for 
opposing  it  in  previous  years.  The  reasons 
for  the  change  had  become  little  stronger, 
and  the  benefits  to  be  obtained  by  it  had 
been,  in  a  great  measure,  sacrificed  by  delay. 
The  excuse  for  his  conduct  is,  that  he  was 
grown  wiser  by  experience,  and  the  best 
compensation  for  his  error  was  the  self-sacri¬ 
ficing  courage  with  which  he  redeemed  it. 
The  bitter  resentment  which  punishes  the 
desertion  of  a  party  by  its  leader  was  about 
the  same  time  curiously  contrasted  with  the 
general  tolerance  for  a  mere  change  of 
opinion,  especially  in  the  popular  direction. 
Lord  Melbourne  and  Lord  Palmerston,  with 
the  rest  of  Canning’s  immediate  followers, 
veered  round  on  the  more  important  question 
of  Parliamentary  Reform  as  directly  as  Peel 
had  done  with  respect  to  the  Catholics,  at 
the  same  time  that  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
took  his  seat  with  Lord  Ripon  in  the  Cabinet 
directed  by  Lord  Grey.  We  censure  neither 
the  change  itself  nor  the  indiflerence  with 
which  it  was  generally  regarded  ;  but  the 
remembrance  of  similar  profitable  gyrations 
may  w'ell  have  served  to  mitigate  the  anger 
expressed  for  the  apostate,  who  was,  at 
least,  a  martyr  to  his  apostacy. 

The  struggle  of  the  Reform  Bill  restored 
him  in  a  short  time  to  the  command  of  his 
alienated  party.  He  contended  with  abun¬ 
dant  vigor  and  ability  against  the  change 
which  had  become  inevitable  ;  but  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  very  few  following  years  must  have 
convinced  him  of  the  error  of  his  judgment. 
If  personal  ambition  had  been  his  ruling  mo¬ 
tive,  he  would  have  rejoiced  to  see  that 
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while  he  was  relieved  from  his  old  depend¬ 
ence  on  the  borough-owners  of  his  party,  a 
new  class  of  politicians  had  risen  into  impor¬ 
tance,  of  whom  he  was  eminently  qualified 
to  be  the  leader.  We  cannot  doubt  that  on 
public  grounds,  when  his  early  apprehen¬ 
sions  were  removed  by  time,  he  appreciated 
the  security  which  the  Constitution  had  de¬ 
rived  from  the  excision  of  abuses,  which 
were  even  more  dangerous  by  the  scandal 
which  they  justly  caused  than  by  the  practi¬ 
cal  evils  which  they  produced.  To  his  indi¬ 
vidual  fame  and  greatness  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Bill  >vas  greatly  serviceable.  He  was 
relieved  from  a  barren  combat,  in  which  he 
might  have  wasted  his  life  by  the  defence  of 
an  untenable  position,  or  compromised  his 
reputation  by  deserting  it  at  last.  He  had 
mistaken  the  merits  of  the  dispute  while  it 
lasted  ;  but  he  at  once,  and  apparently 
alone,  understood  the  practical  result.  He 
saw  the  resources  which  still  remained  to 
the  defeated  party,  and  determining  at 
once  to  re-organize  it,  he  relieved  it  from 
the  crippling  traditions  which  confined  it 
to  the  office  of  mere  indiscriminate  resist¬ 
ance 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  stage  in  Sir  Ro¬ 
bert  Peel’s  life  which  Lord  John  Russel, 
selected  for  special  mention  and  praise  was 
that  in  which  he  formed  and  trained  the  new 
Conservative  party,  and  at  last  established  it 
in  office.  The  safe  working  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  in  the  opinion  of  its  proposer,  was  main¬ 
ly  secured  by  the  temperance  and  foresight 
of  its  most  powerful  opponent.  In  teaching 
his  followers  to  act  in  the  spirit  of  the  new 
Constitution,  he  saved  them  not  only  from 
the  errors  of  reaction,  but  from  the  opposite 
dangers  of  popular  irritation  and  alarm. 
His  ancient  adversary,  long  versed  in  party 
warfare,  and  in  the  anxious  responsibilities  of 
political  leadership,  is,  perhaps,  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  many  years,  the  most  competent 
judge  of  the  qualities  which  were  displayed 
in  that  ten  years’  conflict.  Lord  John’s 
thoujjhtful  reco({nition  of  the  greatness  of  his 
rival’s  merits  in  the  portion  of  his  career  in 
which  they  were  most  formidable  to  himself, 
is  as  creditable  to  his  sagacity  of  obser¬ 
vation  as  to  the  generosity  which  has 
prompted  every  allusion  he  has  made  to  the 
deceased,  and  which  has  sought,  in  every 
becoming  manner,  to  accumulate  honors  on 
his  tomb. 

The  services  which  the  organizer  of  the 
new  Conservative  party  conferred  on  those 
who  have  since  most  deeply  resented  his  con¬ 
duct,  were  justly  expressed  by  one  of  his  fol¬ 


lowers  : — “  He  enabled  me,”  he  candidly  said, 

“  to  remain  a  Torv*,  as  I  was  born,  without 
the  necessity  of  being,  at  the  same  time,  a 
fool.”  The  use  of  sucli  a  teacher,  not  mere¬ 
ly  to  his  immediate  pupils,  is  best  shown  by 
the  spirit  which  now  actuates  the  reaction¬ 
ary  side  of  the  French  Assembly.  The 
future  of  their  country  would  look  brighter  if 
they  had  now  a  Peel  to  persuade  them  that 
the  cure  for  a  past  revolution  is  not  necessa¬ 
rily  a  counter-revolution. 

Notwithstanding  the  success  which  re¬ 
warded  his  ten  years’  opposition,  and  the 
brilliant  reputation  which  he  acquired  by  his 
six  months’  tenure  of  office  in  1834-5,  it  is 
perhaps,  a  just  subject  for  regret  that  for 
so  long  a  period  his  administrative  activity 
was  suspended,  and  the  practical  statesman 
absorbed  in  the  party  leader.  From  the 
moment  of  his  ret  irn  to  office  he  devoted 
himself  wholly  to  the  country.  His  follow¬ 
ers  complained,  not  unnaturally,  that,  after 
making  them  his  instruments  for  acquiring 
power,  he  had  forgotten  their  interests  as 
a  party.  The  gulf  which  separated  him 
from  them  in  the  autumn  of  1845  had  been 
threatening  to  open  long  before.  The  bold 
imposition  of  the  Income-tax,  accompanied 
by  the  Customs’  reductions  of  1842,  was  not 
the  measure  which  might  have  been  expect¬ 
ed  from  the  champion  of  the  aristocracy  of 
the  land.  The  more  extensive  reform  of 
the  tariff,  which  he  effected  two  years  later, 
was  recommended  by  the  success  and  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  changes  which  preceded  it,  and 
facilitated  by  the  commencement  of  a  period 
of  general  prosperity  and  confidence.  It  was 
not  until  1845  that  disaffection  among  his 
adherents  openly  burst  forth,  on  the  Winis- 
ter’s  determination  to  substitute  a  perma¬ 
nent  endowment  for  the  annual  grant  to 
Maynooth.  Many  well-meaning  zealots  w^e 
scandalized  at  the  slight  supposed  to  Le 
offered  to  Protestantism  ;  and  an  occasion  or 
an  excuse  was  afforded  for  the  brilliant  acri¬ 
mony  of  Mr.  D’Israeli,  and  the  persevering 
hostility  of  the  Times.  Still  the  hulk  of  the 
party  adhered,  though  dissatisfied,  to  their 
leader.  A  minority  of  them  cordially  ap¬ 
proved  his  policy,  and  waited  in  hoj)e  for 
its  development.  The  remainder  knew' 
the  futility  of  opposition  on  minor  points 
to  a  Minister  who  never  propounded  a  mea¬ 
sure  without  resolving  to  establish  it  by 
law. 

It  would  be  useless  to  speculate  for  the 
hundredth  time,  on  the  motives  which  finally 
determined  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  abolish  the 
Corn-laws.  It  is  probable  that  the  moment 
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selected  for  thg  change  was  decided,  as  he 
always  afterwards  declared,  by  the  failure  of 
the  potato  crop  in  Ireland.  The  formidable 
organization  of  the  Corn-law  League  may 
not  have  been  without  its  influence  on  his 
policy  ;  but  we  incline  to  the  belief  that  the 
success  of  his  own  commercial  reforms  pro¬ 
duced  the  most  decisive  effect  on  the  pecu¬ 
liar  constitution  of  his  mind.  In  defending 
his  changes  of  the  tariff,  he  had  been  com¬ 
pelled  again  and  again  to  enforce  the  main 
axioms  of  political  economy  ;  and  the  sophis¬ 
try  involved  in  his  defence  of  the  Corn-laws 
as  an  exceptional  case  must  every  day  have 
proved  more  painful.  Habitually  attentive 
to  facts,  he  required  experimental  proof  be¬ 
fore  he  became  an  entire  convert  to  the  Free- 
trade  theory  ;  but  a  few  tangible  results, 
produced  by  himself,  relieved  him  from  all 
farther  hesitation.  It  was  painful  to  confess 
a  long  course  of  error,  and  to  be  alienated 
from  the  great  body  of  his  friends  and  sup¬ 
porters  ;  and  yet  when  he  determined  on  his 
final  change  of  policy,  there  must  have  been 
a  consolation  to  a  generous  mind  in  the  re¬ 
flection  that  he  could  personally  only  suffer 
loss  from  the  resolution  which  w’as  to  confer 
benefits  so  signal  on  his  country.  Mean  op¬ 
ponents,  in  the  belief  that  his  wealth  consist¬ 
ed  chiefly  of  personal  property,  insinuated  a 
suspicion  that  his  object  was  to  lower  the 
price  of  land,  in  anticipation  of  becoming  af¬ 
terward  a  purchaser.  The  son  of  a  duke 
was  not  ashamed  to  ask,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  for  the  particulars  of  his  private 
fortune,  pretending  to  believe,  or,  more 
basely  still,  believing,  that  the  acting  sove¬ 
reignty  of  England  had  been  wilfully  barter¬ 
ed  for  an  increase  of  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent, 
on  an  already  enormous  income.  To  the 
duty  of  carrying  out  his  new  convictions,  Sir 
Robert  Peel  deliberately  sacrificed  the  party 
leadership  w'hich  he  had  so  long  possessed, 
and  the  office  in  which  he  was  apparently 
fixed  for  life  without  fear  or  competition. 
His  opponents  had  shortly  before  professed 
the  same  change  of  opinion,  when  nothing 
else  could  secure  them  in  power  ;  he  changed 
when  nothing  else  could  endanger  it.  They 
had  occupied,  in  common  with  him,  an  un¬ 
tenable  position ;  but  when  both  moved  in 
the  same  direction,  they  fell  back  on  the 
bulk  of  their  forces  ;  Tie,  moving  in  advance, 
was  separated  from  his.  Thus  it  was  that 
the  same  charjge  in  one  party  was  applauded 
as  a  master-piece  of  strategy,  in  the  other 
was  branded  as  desertion.  The  country  at 
large,  apart  from  the  conflicting  camps, 
viewed  the  rivals  with  more  impartial  justice. 


He  who  could  only  lose  by  change  was  not 
sacrificed  to  those  who,  though  equally  honest 
in  their  convictions,  could  only  gain  by  yielding 
to  them.  But  there  was  a  more  important  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  converted  Minister  and 
those  who  had  preceded  him,  in  their  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  Corn-laws.  Whoever  might  de¬ 
nounce  the  grievance,  he  was  known  to  have 
the  power  to  remove  it;  and  accordingly,  six 
months  after  the  public  declaration  of  his  re¬ 
solution,  the  anomaly  disappeared  from  the 
statute-book. 

The  dignity  and  patriotism  of  his  conduct 
after  retiring  from  office  have  been  generally 
and  justly  acknowledged.  He  could  not, 
perhaps,  deny  to  himself  that  there  was  some 
foundation  for  the  reproaches  and  the  anger 
of  his  alienated  friends.  It  had  been  one  of 
the  greatest  errors  of  his  political  life  to  meet 
the  party  move  of  the  fixed  duty  in  1841  by 
a  successful  party  resistance.  The  penalty 
of  the  blunder  was  justly  inflicted  when,  after 
five  years,  he  fully  redeemed  it.  Ttie  vulner¬ 
able  parts  of  his  conduct  were  eagerly  fas¬ 
tened  upon  by  his  assailants,  and  the  nourish¬ 
ment  which  they  found  was  sufficient  to 
pamper  into  sudden  bulk  two  parasitical 
l^irliamentary  reputations.  The  hard-mouth¬ 
ed  invectives  of  Lord  George  Bentinck,  and 
the  brilliant  sarcasms  of  Mr.  DTsraeli,  derived 
all  their  interest  and  importance  from  the 
greatness  of  their  intended  victim.  The  sur¬ 
vivor,  once  an  undervalued  man  of  genius, 
can  feel  but  a  qualified  satisfaction  in  the 
applause  which  was  refused  to  his  polished 
eloquence  when  it  advocated  large  and  gene¬ 
rous  theories,  and  lavishly  conceded  to  his 
witty  expositions  of  party  disappointment, 
and  his  skill  in  tormenting  and  persecuting 
obnoxious  greatness. 

It  has  been  justly  remarked  that  part  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel’s  power  was  founded  on  the 
very  slowness  of  his  progress.  In  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  his  political  views,  he  repre¬ 
sented  the  changes  which  took  place  during 
his  lifetime  in  public  opinion  and  feeling. 
Neither  lagging  behind  nor  venturing  far  in 
advance  of  the  general  progress  of  the  age, 
he  was  able  to  undeistand,  and  guide,  and 
realize  the  tendencies  by  which  he  was  him¬ 
self  influenced.  The  principal  test  of  his 
individual  greatness  is  to  be  found  in  the 
constant  enlargement  of  his  character;  some¬ 
what  narrow  in  youth,  and  in  maturity  only 
an  abler  and  more  judicious  partisan,  he 
gradually  expanded,  by  experience  and  re¬ 
flection,  into  a  generous  and  comprehensive 
statesman.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  early 
vivacity  to  condense,  as  youthful  spirits  dis- 
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appear,  into  worldly  keenness  and  common¬ 
place  ;  and  many  instances  will  have  occurred 
to  a  thoutjhtful  observer  of  the  genial  intiu- 
ence  of  time  on  pedantry  and  formality,  when 
it  arises  from  a  narrow  education  and  not 
from  a  prosaic  nature.  Prudence  and 
decorum  have  sometimes  their  wild  oats  to 
sow,  and  leave  the  ground  clearer  after  a 
preliminary  crop  of  prejudices.  By  far  the 
greater  number  contract  with  age  ;  but  the 
larger  and  stronger  natures  expand,  as  Peel’s 
expanded,  by  observation,  and  still  more  by 
action.  Attentive  from  the  first  to  his  im¬ 
mediate  duties,  he  was  rewarded  for  his  dili¬ 
gent  inspection  of  what  was  near  him  by  a 
constantly  increasing  circle  of  vision.  His 
character  was  strong  enough  to  correspond 
with  the  enlargement  of  his  intellectual 
views ;  and  he  had  the  courage  to  follow 
his  convictions  when  they  were  bold  and 
new,  as  he  had  acted  upon  them  when  they 
were  recommended  by  the  traditions  and 
practice  of  the  teachers  and  colleagues  of 
his  youth.  Even  his  outward  appearance 
corresponded  in  its  development  to  his  mind. 
The  sagacious  but  common-place  countenance 
of  his  earlier  manhood  was  marked,  as  he  ad¬ 
vanced  in  years,  by  a  peculiar  expression  of 
refined  and  somewhat  playful  acuteness. 
The  ready  adaptation  of  his  features  to  the 


purposes  of  not  unfriendly  or  disrespectful 
caricature,  was  chiefly  facilitated  by  the  more 
recent  traits  of  countenance  to  which  we 
refer.  A  faithful  portrait  conveyed  so  much 
of  his  character,  that  the  slightest  exaggera¬ 
tion  immediately  represented  the  humorous 
or  satirical  purpose  of  the  artist.  No  carica¬ 
turist  could  have  made  him  look  dull,  or 
silly,  or  intemperate ;  but  his  sagacious  look 
was  easily  converted  into  a  glance  of 
triumphant  slyness  or  sometimes  of  compla¬ 
cent  superiority.  By  far  the  best  portraits 
of  him  which  remain  are  to  be  found  among 
the  sketches  of  HB.  and  of  Punch.  We 
hope  that,  among  the  various  memorials 
which  are  to  be  erected  in  his  honor,  there 
will  be  found  at  least  one  which  may  pre¬ 
serve  the  memory  of  his  features,  and  be 
worthy  of  its  subject  and  of  the  country  ; 
but  even  if  our  artists  add  another  failure  to 
the  long  list  of  our  national  shortcomings, 
we  have  no  fear  that  history  will  fail  to  do 
justice  to  an  honest  and  generally  successful 
statesman.  The  emotion  which  has  been 
occasioned  by  his  death  is  honorable  to  the 
character  of  the  country,  and  to  himself  it 
constitutes  a  memorial  so  noble  and  befitting 
a  worthy  ruler, 

“  That  kings  for  such  a  tomb  might  wish  to  die.” 
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We  have  learned  with  pleasure  that  the 
Board  of  Education  is  extending  the  number 
of  its  publications  in  the  native  languages. 
After  all  that  can  be  said  of  our  English 
(and  much  can,)  it  must  be  owned  that  nei¬ 
ther  here  nor  anywhere  can  the  body  of  any 
people  be  addressed  to  a  good  purpose  but 
in  their  own  tongue.  The  art  of  printing 
has  made  great  advances  of  late  years  in  Bom¬ 
bay, — particularly  the  lithographic  branch, 
for  which  the  chief  Eastern  languages  are  well 
adapted.  We  were  told  the  other  day  that 
as  many  as  six  different  editions  of  the  entire 
Koran  in  Arabic  have  been  lately  worked  off 
in  Bombay,  consisting  in  the  aggregate  of 
about  15,000  copies.  There  is  great  facility 
for  such  work  in  Bombay,  and  “  the  freedom 
of  the  press,’  must  thus  already  be  dear  to  na¬ 


tions  who  only  enjoy  it  from  a  distance.  The 
Koran,  we  are  told,  thus  printed  in  Bombay, 
is  despatched  to  Persia,  Arabia,  Ac.,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  costing  fifteen,  twenty,  or  thirty 
rupees  each,  as  very  ordinary  copies  used  to 
do,  now  sells  for  three,  and  sometimes  two 
rupees,  with  a  good  profit  to  the  printer. 
In  this  way  Bombay  may  now  be  considered 
the  book-store  of  a  great  part  of  Central 
Asia.  It  is  strange  to  think  that  the  arts  of 
Christians  should  thus  used  in  spreading 
so  much  of  idolatry  and  error.  But  as  the 
sun  shines  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust,  so 
are  these  arts  applied  for  good  purposes  as 
well  as  bad.  It  is  consolatory  to  know  that 
good  will  be  the  crowning  result. — Indian 
Paper. 
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From  the  Dublin  University  Maeazine. 

THE  GIFTS  OF  SCIENCE  TO  ART-PART  II. 


Electric  Telegraph — Scie.ntific  vErial  telegraphic  messages  may,  in  some  measure, 
Voyage  of  Messrs.  Barral  and  Bixio —  be  estimated  from  the  state  of  telegraphic 
CoxcLusiox.  business  in  the  United  States.  There  a  tariff, 

considerably  lower  than  that  which  is  estab- 
Sucii  is  the  latest  and  greatest  improve-  lished  in  England,  has  been  adopted  ;  and 
ment  of  the  Electric  Telegraph.  ;  we  find,  accordingly,  that  the  amount  of  the 

It  has  been  objected  to  tliis  system  of  Mr.  communications  is  increased  in  an  enormous 
Bain,  that  it  provides  a  superfluity  of  power;  proportion,  and  that  their  character  is  alto- 
that  the  exigencies  of  communication  do  not  gether  difterent.  While,  for  example,  no 
demand  the  extraordinary  celerity  and  facili-  London  journal,  save  the  Times,  is  able  to 
ty  of  despatch  which  it  supplies  ;  that  to  use  afford  a  daily  telegraphic  despatch  of  the 
it  for  the  common  purposes  of  telegraphic  French  news,  exceeding  a  few  lines  in  length, 
communication,  is  like  employing  a  steam-  and  that  only  from  Dover  to  London,  the 
engine  to  thread  a  needle.  New  York  journals,  the  price  of  which  is 

The  answer  to  this  is  obvious.  The  public  have  only  one  penny,  while  that  of  the  London 
not  yet  become  familiar  with  the  capabilities  journals  is  five  pence,  receive  by  telegraph 
and  the  uses  of  this  vast  agent  of  intercommu-  complete  and  detailed  reports  of  the  pro- 
nication,  which  will  soon  show  itself  to  bear  to  ceedings  of  Congress  at  Washington, 
the  post-office  the  same  relation  as  the  stock-  1  During  the  trial  of  Professor  Webster  at 
ing-loom  does  to  the  knitting-needle,  or  the  j  Boston,  on  the  charge  of  murder,  which  pro¬ 
spinning  frame  to  the  distaff.  They  are  now  duced  so  much  excitement  in  the  United 
restrained  from  calling  into  play  the  functions  i  States  and  in  Europe,  a  complete  report  of 
of  the  Electric  Telegraph  by  the  excessive  the  examination  of  witnesses,  and  the  speeches 
cost  of  transmission.  To  send  a  communica-  of  counsel,  was  forwarded  every  night  by 
tion  from  London  to  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow,  I  telegraph,  from  Boston  to  New  York,  and 
costs  at  the  rate  of  eight-pence  per  word,  appeared  in  the  morning  journals  the  next 
Using  round  numbers,  a  letter  of  moderate  day. 

length,  say  one  consisting  of  300  words,  Now,  the  telegraphic  tariff  in  America, 
would  therefore  cost  ten  pounds,  and  the  though  inferior  to  that  adopted  in  Europe,  is 
answer  to  it,  supposing  it  of  equal  length,  as  very  far  above  what  it  might,  and  no  doubt 
much  more.  Now,  except  in  cases  of  the  will  be  reduced  to,  when  the  impi*oved  and 
very  highest  importance,  such  a  tariff'  con-  accelerated  method  of  transmission,  which  we 
stitutes  an  absolute  prohibition.  But  with  have  described,  shall  be  adopted, 
telegraphs  working  on  the  system  adopted  in  The  methods  now  used  in  America  are 
England,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  can  be  those  of  Morse,  and  the  earlier  improvements 
avoided.  The  tariff  may  be  too  high,  and  of  Bain.  The  method  of  transmitting  a  writ- 
some  reduction  of  its  amount  might  increase  ten  report  by  the  application  of  the  perforated 
the  profits  of  the  company,  by  augmenting  ribbon  of  paper,  which  we  have  described, 
the  quantity  of  business  done  in  a  greater  has  been  only  recently  patented  in  that 
ratio  than  the  diminution  of  the  rate  of  country,  and  has  not  yet  been  brought  into 
charge.  But  such  an  extent  of  communica-  operation,  consequently  the  celerity  of  com- 
tion  as  we  contemplate,  and  as  we  feel  as-  munication,  which  w'ould  enable  the  trans- 
sured  will,  sooner  or  later,  be  realized,  would  mission  to  be  accomplished  at  a  vastly  re- 
be  utterly  impracticable  with  the  present  duced  price,  has  not  yet  been  practically 
telegraphs.  realized  there. 

The  probable  effect  of  a  considerable  re-  In  reference  to  what  has  been  just  stated 
duction  in  the  charge  for  the  transmission  of  it  may  be  interesting  to  mention,  that  one  of 
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the  London  journals  had  the  spirit,  not  long  would  be  developed,  and  a  much  greater  re- 
since,  to  try,  by  experiment,  whether  the  ad-  duction  of  expenses  effected, 
vantage  to  be  derived  from  along  and  detail-  When  the  powers  of  this  improved  tele- 
ed  telegraphic  despatch  daily  transmitted  graph  shall  be  brought  into  full  operation, 
from  Paris  would,  to  use  a  commercial  term,  and  when  this  mode  of  intercommunication 


pay.  A  contract  was,  as  we  are  assured, 
made  with  the  telegraphic  establishment,  and 
a  sum  of  more  than  £400  per  month  was 
actually  paid  for  such  daily  communication. 
It  was  found,  however,  that  the  advantage 
was  not  adequate  to  the  expense,  for  even 
at  this  price  the  intelligence  was  obliged  to 
be  conveyed  in  so  compressed  a  style  as  to 
be  deprived  of  its  principal  attraction. 

Even  the  daily  despatch  of  the  Times,  now 
published,  consists,  as  will  be  perceived  by 
reference  to  that  journal,  of  a  few  heads  of 
news,  a  sort  of  table  of  contents  to  the  de¬ 
tailed  despatch  which  is  to  follow.  Such 
communications  can  have  no  interest  or  utility, 
except  in  cases  where  events  of  great  im¬ 
portance  have  to  be  announced,  a  circum¬ 
stance  which  it  is  evident  can  never  be  of 
daily  occurrence. 

By  means  of  two  conducting  wires  it  is  im¬ 
possible,  with  the  telegraphs  now'  used  in 
England,  to  transmit  more  than  twelve  hun¬ 
dred  words  per  hour,  and  although  that 
average  capability  be  claimed  for  the  existing 
system,  we  doubt  extremely  whether  it  can 
be  realized  one  day  with  another.  But  as¬ 
suming  it  to  be  practicable,  it  would  follow 
that  in  a  day  of  tw’elve  hours  two  conducting 
wires  could  not  transmit  more  than  fourteen 
thousand  four  hundred  words,  which  would 
be  equivalent  to  144  despatches  of  the  aver¬ 
age  length  of  100  words.  Now  it  is  clear 
that  any  reduction  of  the  tariff  which  would 
give  anything  approaching  to  full  play  to  the 
demands  of  the  public,  once  awakened  to  the 
advantages  which  such  a  system  of  commu¬ 
nication  would  offer,  would  create  a  demand 
for  transmission  far  exceeding  the  powers  of 
any  practicable  number  of  conducting  wires. 

But  with  a  system  constructed  on  the 
principle  adopted  by  Mr.  Bain,  a  single  wire 
is  capable  of  transmitting  about  20,000  w'ords 
per  hour,  and  two  wires  would  therefore 
transmit  40,000  per  hour,  being  thirty-three 
times  more  than  can  now'  be  transmitted. 

By  the  adoption  of  this  system,  therefore, 
the  tariff  of  transmission  might,  with  the  same 
profit,  be  reduced  in  a  ratio  of  about  thirty 
to  one,  so  that  a  despatch,  the  transmission 
of  which  would  now  cost  a  pound,  would  be 
sent  at  the  cost  of  eight-pence. 

But  it  is  evident  that  in  the  working  out  of 
the  system,  many  other  sources  of  economy 


shall  be  available  by  the  public  in  all  parts 
of  Europe,  great  changes  in  the  social  and 
commercial  relations  of  the  centres  of  com¬ 
merce  and  population  must  be  witnessed. 
Hitherto  the  use  of  the  telegraph  on  the 
Continent  has  been  limited  to  the  govern¬ 
ment.  The  public  has  been  altoyether  ex¬ 
cluded  from  it.  Such  a  system,  however, 
cannot  be  of  long  duration,  and  the  precur¬ 
sors  of  a  speedy  change  are  already  apparent. 
A  project  of  law  has  been  presented  to  the 
Legislative  Assembly  by  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment,  to  open  the  telegraph  to  commerce 
and  the  public.  Lines  of  electric  telegraph 
have  been  constructed,  and  are  already  in 
operation,  along  the  principle  lines  of  raiKvay 
in  France.  A  commission  has  been  appointed 
by  the  Belgian  Government,  to  report  upon 
the  means  which  ought  to  be  adopted  to  con¬ 
struct  lines  of  electric  telegraph  throughout 
that  kingdom.  Lines  of  considerable  extent 
are  in  operation  in  the  Prussian  States,  and 
still  more  extended  systems  are  in  prepara¬ 
tion.  Measures  are  in  progress  for  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  lines  of  electric  telegraphs  in 
the  territories  of  Austria,  Saxony,  Bavaria, 
Wirtemburg,  Baden,  and  all  the  lesser  states 
of  Germany.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  has 
issued  orders,  for  the  construction  of  lines  of 
telegraphic  wires  to  connect  St.  Petersburg!! 
with  Moscow',  and  with  the  Prussia,  Saxon, 
and  Austrian  lines  of  telegraph. 

The  measures  for  sinking  a  system  of  con¬ 
ducting  wires  in  the  channel  between  Dover 
and  Calais  are  in  progress.  Of  the  ultimate 
practicability  of  this  project  there  seems  no 
ground  for  doubt.  In  the  United  States 
wires  have  been  already  sunk  in  several  arms 
of  the  sea,  under  which  a  never-ending 
stream  of  dispatches  passes,  and  although 
the  width  of  these  pieces  of  water  is  in  no 
case  so  considerable  as  that  of  the  Straits  of 
Dover,  difficulties  of  the  same  kind  as  those 
encountered  in  the  latter  case  have  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  surmounted. 

When  Dover  shall  have  been  united  with 
Calais,  by  the  realization  of  this  project,  and 
when  the  various  lines  now  in  progress,  and 
contemplated,  on  the  Continent  shall  be 
completed,  London  will  be  connected  by  con¬ 
tinuous  lines  of  telegraphic  communication 
with  Brussels,  Berlin,  Hamburg,  Lubeck, 
Bremen,  Dantzig,  Leipsic,  Dresden,  Prague, 
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v"ienna,  Trieste,  Munich,  Augsburgh,  Stutt- 
gard,  and  the  towns  along  tlie  right  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  from  Cologne  to  Basle ;  also  with 
Amsterdam,  the  Hague,  Rotterdam,  Ant¬ 
werp,  and  every  part  of  Belgium  ;  also  with 
Boulogne,  Lille,  Valenciennes,  Paris,  Stras- 
burgh,  Boiirdeaux,  Lyons,  Marseilles,  and  all 
the  intermediate  towns 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Indian  mail  at  Mar¬ 
seilles  the  leading  journals  of  London, at  a  cost 
which  would  appear  fabulous,  have  obtained 
their  dispatches  by  means  of  special  couriers 
riding  express  from  Marseilles  to  Boulogne, 
and  by  express  steamers  from  Boulogne  to 
Folkestone.  All  this  will  be  changed.  The 
agent  of  the  Times  at  Marseilles  will  receive 
from  the  Alexandrian  steamer  the  dispatches 
ready  perforated  on  the  ribbon  of  paper  (a 
process  which  may  be  executed  before  their 
arrival) ;  he  will  take  it  to  the  telegraph 
office,  where  it  will  be  attached  to  the  in¬ 
strument,  and  will  be  transmitted  direct  to 
London  at  the  rate  of  20,000  words  per 
hour  on  each  wire.  Two  wires  will,  there¬ 
fore,  transmit  three  columns  of  the  Times  in 
eight  minutes ! ! 

If  a  London  merchant  desire  to  dispatch 
an  important  communication  to  his  corre¬ 
spondent  at  Hamburg  or  Berlin,  he  will  be 
able  to  do  so,  and  to  obtain  an  answer  in  five 
minutes,  provided  the  letter  and  answer  do 
not  exceed  a  thousand  words,  and  that  his 
correspondent  is  ready  without  delay  to  re- 

ply- 

If  the  Foreign  Secretary  desire  to  send  an 
important  dispatch  to  the  British  minister  at 
Vienna,  he  is  obliged  at  present  to  expedite 
it  by  a  queen’s  messenger  traveling  express. 
He  will  then  have  only  to  get  it  perforated 
on  a  ribbon  of  paper  in  characters  known 
only  to  himself  and  the  ambassador,  and  to 
forward  it  to  Vienna  at  the  rate  of  three 
hundred  words  per  minute. 

A  project  has  been  announced  in  the 
journals,  which  might  be  justly  regarded  as 
the  creature  of  some  candidate  for  Bedlam, 
if,  after  what  we  have  stated  as  being  actu¬ 
ally  practised,  we  could  dare  to  pronounce 
anything  of  the  kind  impracticable.  The 
project  we  allude  to  is,  to  carry  a  telegraphic 
communication  across  the  Atlantic !  It  is 
proposed  to  encase  a  number  of  wires  m  a 
coating  which  will  not  be  affected  by  sea 
water,  and  to  sink  it  in  the  ocean  !  One  ex¬ 
tremity  of  this  electric  cable  is  to  be  fixed  at 
New  York  or  Boston,  and  the  other,  we  pre¬ 
sume,  at  Galway ! 

On  the  occasion  of  the  first  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  held  in  Dublin,  in  1836, 


Dr.  Lardner,  in  a  speech  delivered  in  the 
Rotunda,  startled  the  public  by  a  prediction, 
that  “the  day  was  at  hand  when  a  railway 
across  Ireland,  from  Dublin  to  Galway,  or 
some  other  western  port  connected  with  a 
line  of  Atlantic  steamers,  would  render  Ire¬ 
land  one  stage  on  a  great  highway,  connect¬ 
ing  London  with  New  York.”  It  is  a  fact 
sufficiently  curious,  that  this  prediction  has 
been  literally  verified  ;*  but  what  would 
have  been  said  at  that  time,  had  the  Doctor 
hinted  at  the  bare  possibility  of  an  electric 
wire  crossing  Ireland,  and  forming  a  part  of 
one  continuous  wire  uniting  these  capitals, 
along  which,  streams  of  intelligence,  political, 
commercial,  and  social,  would  be  constantly 
flowing  ? 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  often  that, 
which  is  regarded  as  fantastical  and  chimeri¬ 
cal  in  one  age,  acquires  the  character  of  cold 
reality  in  another.  Strada,  in  one  of  his  pro¬ 
lusions,  says  Addison, 

“  Gives  an  account  of  a  chimerical  correspond¬ 
ence  hetween  two  friends  by  the  help  of  a  certain 
loadstone,  which  had  such  a  virtue  in  it,  that  if 
touched  by  two  several  needles,  when  one  of 
these  needles  so  touched  began  to  move,  the  other, 
though  at  ever  so  great  a  distance,  moved  at  the 
same  time  and  in  the  same  manner.  He  tells  us 
that  two  friends,  being  each  of  them  possessed  of 
these  needles,  made  a  kind  of  dial-plate,  inscribing 
it  with  twenty-four  letters,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  hours  of  the  day  are  marked  upon  the  ordi¬ 
nary  dial-plate.  They  then  fixed  one  of  the  nee¬ 
dles  on  each  of  these  plates  in  such  a  manner, 
that  it  could  move  round  without  impediment,  so 
as  to  point  to  any  of  the  tw’cnty-four  letters.  Up- 

*  It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  public  rumor 
should  impute  a  statement  to  the  effect,  that  a  steam 
voyage  across  the  Atlantic  was  a  physical  impossi¬ 
bility,  to  Dr.  Lardner,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
the  first  to  predict  the  establishment  of  steam  com¬ 
munication  with  America,  and  who  made  that  pre¬ 
diction  on  an  occasion  at  once  so  memorable  and  so 
public,  in  the  presence  of  at  least  three  thousand 
persons.  The  calumny,  however,  being  fabricated 
and  circulated  by  interested  parties,  amused  those 
who  delight  to  find  scientific  men  committing  blun¬ 
ders  ;  and,  although  it  has  been  since  refuted,  and 
the  authentic  reports  of  the  day  which  appeared  in 
the  Times  newspaper,  of  Dr.  Lardner’s  speeches  de¬ 
livered  in  Dublin  in  1S36,  and  in  Bristol  in  IS87,  to 
the  very  contrary  effect,  have  been  republi‘»hed,  the 
public  still  clings  to  what  it  considers  a  capital  Joke 
against  scientific  men  and  iheir  predictions.  The 
Times  itself  revived  the  old  story  in  the  year  1845, 
when  Dr.  Lardner  addressed  a  letter  to  the  editor, 
in  which  he  reproduced  from  the  Times  paper  itself 
the  report  of  the  speech,  from  which  it  appeared, 
that  the  statement  made  by  him  was  precisely  the 
reverse.  This  settled  the  point  for  the  moment :  but 
it  has  often  been  since,  and  will  probably  always 
continue  to  be  revived. — See  Times,  Oct.  29,  IS46. 
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on  their  separating  from  one  another  into  distant 
countries,  they  agreed  to  withdraw  themselves 
punctually  into  their  closets  at  a  certain  hour  of 
the  day,  and  to  converse  with  one  another  by  this, 
their  invention.  Accordingly,  when  they  were 
some  hundred  miles  asunder,  each  of  them  shut 
himself  up  in  his  closet  at  the  time  appointed,  and 
immediately  cast  his  eye  upon  the  dial-plate.  If 
he  had  a  mind  to  write  anything  to  his  friend,  he 
directed  his  needle  to  every  letter  that  formed  the 
words  that  he  had  occasion  for,  making  a  little 
pause  at  the  end  of  every  word  or  sentence,  to 
avoid  confusion.  The  friend,  in  the  meanwhile, 
saw  his  own  sympathetic  needle  moving  of  itself 
to  every  letter  which  that  of  his  correspondent 
pointed  at.  By  this  means,  they  talked  together  j 
across  a  whole  continent,  and  conveyed  their 
thoughts  to  one  another  in  an  instant  over  cities 
or  mountains,  seas  or  deserts. 

“  If  M.  Scudery,  or  any  other  writer  of  romance 
(continues  Addison)  had  introduced  a  necroman¬ 
cer,  who  is  generally  in  the  train  of  a  knight-er¬ 
rant,  making  a  present  to  two  lovers  of  a  couple 
of  those  abovementioned  needles,  the  reader  would 
not  have  been  a  little  pleased  to  have  seen  them 
corresponding  with  one  another  when  they  were 
guarded  by  spies  and  watches,  or  separated  by 
castles  and  adventures. 

“  In  the  meanwhile,  if  ecerlhis  inieni  ion  should 
be  reciicd  or  pul  in  practice,  I  would  propose 
that  on  the  lover’s  dial-plate  there  should  be  writ¬ 
ten,  not  only  the  twenty-four  letters,  but  several 
entire  words,  which  have  always  a  place  in  pas¬ 
sionate  epistles ;  as  flames,  darts,  die,  language, 
absence,  Cupid,  heart,  eyes,  hang,  drow'ii,  and  the 
like.  'J’his  would  very  much  abridge  the  lover’s 
pains  in  this  way  of  writing  a  letter,  as  it  would 
enable  him  to  express  the  most  useful  and  signifl- 
cant  words  w'ith  a  single  turn  of  the  needle.” 

Addison  wrote  this  in  1711.  Had  he  lived 
an  hundred  and  forty  years  later  he  would 
have  seen  not  only  the  sympathetic  needles 
of  Strada,  but  even  the  alphabetic  dial  liter¬ 
ally  realized.  The  form  of  magnetic  tele¬ 
graph  invented  by  M.  Siemens,  and  con¬ 
structed  and  in  operation  on  some  of  the 
Prussia  lines,  presents  the  precise  form  de¬ 
scribed  by  Strada.  The  needles  established 
at  two  distant  stations  play  upon  two  dials, 
on  which,  instead  of  the  twelve  hours,  are 
engraved  the  twenty-four  letters,  and  the 
electric  current,  and  the  mechanism  connected 
with  it  cause  the  needles  to  move  sympa- 
theticnlly.  Whatever  letter  one  is  made  to 
point  at,  the  other  instantly  turns  to  the 
same,  even  though  they  should  be  separated 
by  “  cities  or  mountains,  seas  or  deserts.” 

But  he  might  witness  still  greater  miracles. 
A  lover  in  London  might  write  an  epistle  to 
his  mistress  in  Vienna,  the  handle  of  the  pen 
being  in  London,  and  its  point  and  the  sheet 
of  paper  on  which  the  letter  is  written,  being 
in  Vienna !  By  a  further  improvement, 


which  is  announced  in  one  of  the  memoirs 
recently  read  before  the  French  Institute,  it 
appears  that  an  individual  can,  by  means  of 
the  electro-chemical  telegraph,  produce  writ¬ 
ten  characters  in  ordinary  writing  upon  paper 
placed  at  any  distance  from  the  writer. 
Thus,  a  merchant  at  London  may  take  a  pen 
in  his  hand,  and  wdth  it  write  a  letter  or 
draw  a  bill ;  this  letter,  or  this  bill,  shall,  at 
the  same  moment,  be  committed  to  paper, 
letter  for  letter,  and  word  for  word,  in  any 
desired  place  telegraphically  connected  with 
London,  in  Petersburg!!  for  example,  and 
such  letter  or  bill,  so  written,  shall  be  in  the 
handwriting,  and  shall  be  signed  with  the 
usual  signature  of  the  writer,  and  this  shall 
be  accomplished  instantly  upon  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  pen  in  the  hands  of  the  writer  in 
London ! 

The  method  of  working  this  last  miracle  is 

o  ^ 

not  given  in  detail,  but  it  is  indicated  wdth 
sufficient  clearness  to  enable  an  adept  to 
comprehend  its  principle. 

At  the  moment  we  are  engaged  upon  this 
article,  a  circumstance  has  occurred  so  close¬ 
ly  connected  with  the  application  of  physical 
discoveries  to  elevated  purposes,  that  we 
cannot  forbear  to  advert  to  it. 

Of  all  the  w'onderful  discoveries  which 
modern  science  has  given  birth  to,  there  is 
perhaps  not  one  which  has  been  applied  to 
useful  purposes  on  a  scale  so  unexpectedly 
contracted  as  that  by  which  we  are  enabled 
to  penetrate  into  the  immense  ocean  of  air 
with  which  our  globe  is  surrounded,  and  to 
e.xamine  the  physical  phenonlena  which  are 
manifested  in  its  upper  strata  One  would 
have  supposed  that  the  moment  the  power 
was  conferred  upon  us  to  leave  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  and  rise  above  the  clouds  into 
the  superior  regions,  a  thousand  eager  in¬ 
quirers  would  present  themselves  as  agents 
in  researches  in  a  region  so  completely  un¬ 
trodden,  if  such  term  may  here  be  permitted. 

Nevertheless,  this  great  invention  of  aerial 
navigation  has  remained  almost  barren.  If 
we  except  the  celebrated  a* rial  voyage  of 
Gay-Lussac  in  1804,  the  balloon,  with  its 
wonderful  powers,  has  been  allowed  to  degen¬ 
erate  into  a  mere  theatrical  exhibition,  ex¬ 
citing  the  vacant  and  unreflecting  wonder  of 
the  multitude.  Instead  of  being  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  philosophical  research,  it  has  become 
a  mere  expedient  for  profit  in  the  hands  of 
charlatans,  so  much  so,  that,  on  the  occasion 
to  which  we  are  about  to  advert,  the  persons 
who  were  engaged  in  the  project  incurred 
failure,  and  risked  their  lives,  from  their  aver- 
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sion  to  avail  themselves  of  the  experience  of 
those  who  had  made  aerostation  a  mere  spec- 
t  icle  for  profit.  They  thought  that  to  touch 
pitch  tliey  must  be  defiled,  and  preferred 
danger  and  the  risk  of  failure  to  such  asso¬ 
ciation. 

It  is  now.about  two  months  since  M.  Barral, 
a  chemist  of  some  distinction  at  Paris,  and  M. 
Bixio,  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 
(whose  name  will  be  remembered  in  connexion 
with  the  bloody  insurrection  of  June,  1848, 
when,  bravely  and  humanely  discharging  his 
duty  in  attempting  to  turn  his  guilty  fellow- 
citizens,  from  their  course,  he  nearly  shared 
the  fate  of  the  Archbishop,  and  was  severely 
wounded,)  resolved  upon  making  a  grand  ex¬ 
periment  with  a  view  to  observe  and  record 
the  meteorological  phenomena  of  the  strata 
of  the  atmosphere,  at  a  greater  height  and 
with  more  precision  than  had  hitherto  been 
accomplished.  But  from  the  motives  which 
we  have  explained,  the  project  was  kept 
secret,  and  it  was  resolved  that  the  experi¬ 
ment  should  be  made  at  an  hour  of  the 
morning,  and  under  circumstances,  which 
would  prevent  it  from  degenerating  into  an 
exhibition.  MM.  Arago  and  Regnault  un¬ 
dertook  to  supply  the  mrial  voyagers  with  a 
prog!  am  me  of  the  proposed  performance 
and  instruments  suited  to  the  projected  ob¬ 
servations.  M.  Arago  prepared  the  pro¬ 
gramme,  in  which  was  stated  clearly  what 
observations  were  to  be  made  at  every  staire 
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of  the  ascensional  movement. 

It  was  intended  that  the  balloon  should  be 
so  managed  as  to  come  to  rest  at  certain 
altitudes,  when  barometric,  thermometric, 
hygrometric,  polariscropic,  and  other  obser¬ 
vations,  were  to  be  taken  and  noted  ;  the 
balloon  after  each  series  of  observations  to 
make  a  new  ascent. 

The  precious  instruments  by  which  these 
observations  were  to  be  made  were  prepared, 
and,  in  some  cases,  actually  fabricated  and 
graduated,  by  the  hands  of  M.  Regnault 
himself. 

To  provide  the  balloon  and  its  appendages, 
recourse  was  had  to  some  of  those  persons 
who  have  followed  the  fabrication  of  bal¬ 
loons  as  a  sort  of  trade,  for  the  purposes  of 
exhibition. 

In  this  part  of  their  enterprise  the  voy¬ 
agers  were  not  so  fortunate,  as  we  shall  pre¬ 
sently  see,  and  still  less  so  in  having  taken 
the  resolution  to  ascend  alone,  unaccompa¬ 
nied  by  a  practised  aeronaut.  It  is  proba¬ 
ble  that  if  tliey  had  selected  a  person,  such 
as  Mr.  Green,  for  example,  who  had  already 
made  frequent  ascents  for  the  mere  purpose 


of  exhibition,  and  who  had  become  familiar 
with  the  practical  management  of  the  ma¬ 
chine,  a  much  more  favorable  result  would 
have  ensued.  As  it  was,  the  two  voyagers' 
ascended  for  the  first  time,  and  placed  them¬ 
selves  in  a  position  like  that  of  a  natural 
philosopher,  who,  without  previous  practice, 
should  undertake  to  drive  a  locomotive,  with 
its  train,  on  a  railway  at  fifty  miles  an  hour, 
rejecting  the  humble  but  indispensable  aid  of 
an  experienced  engine-driver. 

The  necessary  preparations  having  been 
made,  and  the  programme  and  the  instru¬ 
ments  prepared,  it  was  resolved  to  make  the 
ascent  from  the  garden  behind  the  Observa¬ 
tory  at  Paris,  a  plateau  of  some  elevation, 
and  free  from  buildings  and  other  obstacles, 
at  day-break  of  Saturday,  the  29th  June. 
At  midnight  the  billoon  was  brought  to  the 
spot,  but  the  inflation  was  not  completed  un¬ 
til  nearly  10  o’clock,  a.m. 

It  has  since  been  proved  that  the  balloon 
was  old  and  worn,  and  that  it  ought  not 
to  have  been  supplied  for  such  an  occasion. 

It  was  obviouNly  patched,  and  it  is  now 
known  that  two  sempstresses  were  employed 
during  the  preceding  day  in  mending  it,  and 
some  stitching  even  was  found  necessary 
after  it  had  arrived  at  the  Observatory. 

The  net- work,  which  included  and  support¬ 
ed  the  car  was  new,  and  not  originally  made 
with  a  view  to  the  balloon  it  inclosed,  the 
consequences  of  which  will  be  presently  seen. 

The  night  between  Friday  and  Saturday, 
was  one  of  continual  rain,  and  the  balloon 
and  its  netting  became  thoroughly  saturated 
with  moistnre.  By  the  time  the  inflation  had 
been  completed,  it  became  evident  that  the 
net- work  was  too  small  ;  but  in  the  anxiety 
to  carry  into  effect  the  project,  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  this  were  most  unaccountably 
overlooked.  We  say  unaccountably,  because 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  conceive  how  ex¬ 
perimental  philosophers  and  practised  ob¬ 
servers,  like  MM.  Arago  and  Regnault,  to 
say  nothing  of  numerous  subordinate  scien¬ 
tific  agents  who  were  present,  did  not  antici¬ 
pate  what  must  have  ensued  in  the  upper 
regions  of  the  air.  Nevertheless,  such  was 
the  fact. 

On  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  instru¬ 
ments  being  duly  deposited  in  the  car,  the 
two  enterprising  voyagers  placed  themselves 
in  it,  and  tlie  balloon,  which  previously  had 
been  held  down  by  the  strength  of  twenty 
men,  was  liberated,  and  left  to  plunge  into 
the  ocean  of  air,  at  twenty- seven  minutes 
after  ten  o’clock. 

The  weather,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
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was  unfavorable — the  sky  being  charged  weight  of  liquid,  was  affected  as  though  a 
with  clouds.  As  it  was  the  purpose  of  this  quantity  of  ballast  had  been  thrown  out,  and 
project  to  examine  much  higher  regions  it  darted  upwards  with  increased  velocity, 
of  the  atmosphere  than  those  which  it  had  It  was  within  one  minute  of  eleven  when 
been  customary  for  mronautic  exhibitors  to  the  observers,  finding  the  barometer  cease 
rise  to,  the  arrangements  of  ballast  and  intla-  the  upward  motion,  and  finding  that  the  ma- 
tion  which  were  adopted  were  such  as  to  chine  oscillated  round  a  position  of  equilib- 
cause  the  ascent  to  be  intinitely  more  rapid  riura  by  noticing  the  bearing  of  the  sun, 
than  in  the  case  of  public  exhibitions ;  in  short,  they  found  the  epocli  favorable  for  another 
the  balloon  darted  upward  with  the  speed  series  of  observations.  The  barometer  there 
of  an  arrow,  and  in  two  minutes  from  the  indicated  that  the  balloon  had  attained  the 
moment  it  was  liberated,  that  is  to  say,  at  enormous  height  of  19,700  feet.  The 
twenty-nine  minutes  past  ten,  plunged  into  moisture  which  had  invested  the  ther- 
the  clouds,  and  was  withdrawn  from  the  mometer  had  frozen  upon  it,  and  obstructed, 
anxious  view  of  the  distinguished  persons  as-  for  the  moment,  observations  with  it.  It  was 
sembled  in  the  garden  of  the  Observatory.  while  M.  Barral  was  occupied  in  wiping  the 
While  passing  through  this  dense  cloud,  icicles  from  it  that,  turning  his  eye  upward, 
the  voyagers  carefully  observed  the  barome-  he  beheld  what  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
ter,  and  knew  by  the  rapid  fall  of  the  mer-  have  made  the  stoutest  heart  quail  with  fear, 
cury  that  they  w'ere  ascending  with  a  great  To  explain  the  catastrophe  which,  at  this 
velocity.  Fifteen  minutes  elapsed  before  moment,  and  at  nearly  20,U00  feet  above  the 
they  emerged  from  the  cloud ;  when  they  surface  of  the  earth,  and  about  a  mile  above 
did  so,  however,  a  glorious  spectacle  present-  the  highest  strata  of  the  clouds,  menaced 
ed  itself.  The  balloon,  emermng  from  the  the  vovagers,  we  must  recur  to  what  we  have 
superior  surface  of  the  cloud,  rose  under  a  already  stated  in  reference  to  the  balloon  and 
splendid  canopy  of  azure,  and  shone  with  the  net- work.  As  it  was  intended  to  ascend 
the  rays  of  a  brilliant  sun.  The  cloud  which  to  an  unusual  altitude,  it  was  of  course  known 
they  had  just  passed  was  soon  seen  several  that,  in  consequence  of  the  highly  rarefied 
thousand  feet  below  them.  From  the  obser-  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  its  very  much 
vations  taken  with  the  barometer  and  ther-  diminished  pressure,  the  gas  contained  in  the 
mometer,  it  was  afterward  found  that  the  balloon  would  have  a  great  tendency  to  dis- 
thickness  of  the  cloud  through  which  they  tend,  and  consequently  space  must  be  allow- 
had  passed  was  9,800  feet — a  little  less  than  ed  for  the  play  of  this  etfect.  The  balloon, 
two  miles.  On  emerging  from  the  cloud,  therefore,  at  starting  was  not  nearly  filled 
our  observers  examined  the  barometer,  and  with  gas,  and  yet,  as  we  have  explained  it, 
found  that  the  mercury  had  fallen  to  the  very  nearly  filled  the  net- work  which  inclos- 
height  of  18  inches  ;  the  thermometer  show-  ed  it.  Is  it  not  strange  that  some  among  the 
ed  a  temperature  of  45®  Fahr.  The  height  scientific  men  present  did  not  foresee,  that 
of  the  balloon  above  the  level  of  the  sea  was  when  it  would  ascend  into  a  highly  rarefied 
then  14,200  feet.  At  the  moment  of  emerg-  atmosphere,  it  would  necessarily  distend  it- 
ing  from  the  cloud,  M.  Barral  made  polari-  self  to  such  a  magitude,  that  the  netting 
scopic  observation,  which  established  a  fact  would  be  utterly  insufficient  to  contain  it  ? 
foreseen  by  M.  Arago,  that  the  light  reflected  Such  effect,  so  ^trangely  unforeseen,  now 
from  the  surface  of  the  clouds  was  unpolar-  disclosed  itself  practically  realized  to  the  as- 
ized  light.  tonished  and  terrified  eyes  of  M.  Barral. 

The  continued  and  somewhat  considera-  The  balloon,  in  fact,  had  so  swelled  as  not 
ble  fall  of  the  barometer  informed  the  ob-  only  completely  to  fill  the  netting  which  cov- 
servers  that  their  ascent  still  continued  to  be  ered  it,  but  to  force  its  way,  in  a  frightful 
rapid.  The  rain  which  had  previously  fallen,  manner,  through  the  hoop  under  it,  from 
and  which  wetted  the  balloon,  and  saturated  which  the  car  and  the  vovagers  were  sus- 

111  v  O 

the  cordage  forming  the  network,  had  now  pended. 

ceased,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  the  bal-  In  short,  the  inflated  silk  protruding  down- 
loon  had  passed  above  the  region  in  which  wards  through  the  hoop,  now  nearly  touched 
the  rain  prevailed.  The  strong  action  of  the  the  heads  of  the  voyagers.  In  this  emergen- 
sun  and  almost  complete  dryness  of  the  air  cy  the  remedy  was  sufficiently  obvious, 
in  which  the  vast  machine  now  floated.  The  valve  must  be  opened,  and  the  bal- 
caused  the  evaporation  of  the  moisture  which  loon  breathed,  so  as  to  relieve  it  from  the 
enveloped  it.  The  cordage  and  the  balloon  over-inflation.  Now  it  is  well  known  that 
becoming  dry,  and  thus  relieved  of  a  certain  I  the  valve  in  this  machine  is  placed  in  a 
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sort  of  -sleeve,  of  a  length  more  or  less  con¬ 
siderable,  connected  with  the  lower  part  of 
the  balloon,  through  which  sleeve  the  string 
of  the  valve  passes.  M.  Barral,  on  looking 
for  this  sleeve,  found  that  it  had  disappeared. 
Further  search  showed  that  the  balloon  bein'; 
awkwardly  and  impropeely  placed  in  the  in¬ 
closing  net-work,  the  valve  sleeve,  instead  of 
hanging  clear  of  the  hoop,  had  been  gather¬ 
ed  up  in  the  net- work  above  the  hoop  ;  so 
that,  to  reach  it,  it  would  have  been  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  forced  a  passage  between  the 
inflated  silk  and  the  hoop. 

Now  here  it  must  be  observed,  that  such 
an  incident  could  never  have  happened  to 
the  most  commonly-practiced  balloon  exhib¬ 
itor,  whose  lirst  measure,  before  leaving  the 
ground,  would  be  to  secure  access  to,  and 
the  play  of  the  valve.  This,  however,  was, 
in  the  present  case,  fatally  overlooked.  It 
was,  in  tine,  now  quite  apparent  that  either  of 
two  effects  must  speedily  ensue — viz :  either 
the  car  and  tlie  voyagers  would  be  buried  in 
the  inflated  silk,  which  was  descending  upon 
them,  and  thus  they  would  be  su^ocated ;  or 
that  the  force  of  distension  must  burst  the 
balloon.  If  the  rupture  were  to  take  place 
ill  that  part  immediately  over  the  car,  then 
the  voyagers  would  be  suffocated  by  an  at¬ 
mosphere  of  hydrogen  ;  if  it  should  take 
place  at  a  superior  part,  then  the  balloon, 
rapidly  discharged  of  its  gas,  would  be  pre¬ 
cipitated  to  the  earth,  and  the  destruction 
of  its  occupants  rendered  inevit  ible. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  voyagers 
did  not  lose  their  presence  of  mind,  but 
calmly  considered  their  situation,  and  prompt¬ 
ly  decided  upon  the  course  to  be  adopted. 
M.  Barral  climbed  up  the  side  of  the  car,  and 
the  net- work  suspending  it,  and  forced  his 
way  through  the  hoop,  so  as  to  catch  hold 
of  the  valve-sleeve.  In  this  operation,  how¬ 
ever,  he  was  obliir^d  to  exercise  a  force  which 
produced  a  rent  in  a  part  of  the  silk  below 
the  hoop,  and  immediately  over  tiie  car.  In 
a  moment  the  hydrogen  gas  issued  with  ter¬ 
rible  force  from  the  balloon,  and  the  voya¬ 
gers  found  themselves  involved  in  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  it. 

Respiration  became  impossible,  and  they 
were  nearly  suffocated.  A  glance  at  the 
barometer,  however,  showed  them  that  they 
were  falling  to  the  ground  with  the  most 
fearful  rapidity. 

During  a  few  moments  they  experienced 
all  the  anguish  attending  asphyxia.  From 
this  situation,  however,  they  were  relieved 
more  speedily  than  they  could  then  have 
imagined  possible ;  but  the  cause  which  re¬ 


lieved  the’m  soon  became  evident,  and  in¬ 
spired  them  with  fresh  terrors. 

M.  Barral,  from  the  indications  of  the 
barometer,  knew  that  they  were  being  pre¬ 
cipitated  to  the  surface  of  the  earth  with  a 
velocity  so  prodigious,  that  the  passage  of 
the  balloon  through  the  atmosphere  dispelled 
the  mass  of  hydrogen  with  which  they  had 
been  surrounded. 

It  was,  nevertheless,  evident  that  the  small 
rent  which  had  been  produced  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  balloon,  by  the  abortive  attempt 
to  obtain  access  to  the  valve,  could  not  have 
been  the  cause  of  a  fall  so  rapid. 

M.  Barral  accordingly  proceeded  to  exam¬ 
ine  the  external  surface  of  the  balloon,  as  far 
as  it  was  visible  from  the  car,  and,  to  his  as¬ 
tonishment  and  terror,  he  discovered  that  a 
rupture  had  taken  place,  and  that  a  rent  was 
made  about  five  feet  in  length  along  the 
equator  of  the  machine,  through  which,  of 
course,  the  gas  was  now  escaping  in  immense 
quantities.  Ilere  was  the  cause  of  the  fright¬ 
ful  precipitation  of  the  descent,  and  a  source 
of  imminent  danger  in  the  fall. 

M.  Barral  promptly  decided  on  the  course 
to  be  taken. 

It  was  resolved  to  check  the  descent  by 
the  discharge  of  the  ballast,  and  every  other 
article  of  weight.  But  this  process,  to  be 
effectual,  required  to  be  conducted  with  con¬ 
siderable  coolness  and  skill.  They  were  some 
thousand  feet  above  the’ clouds.  If  the  bal¬ 
last  were  dismissed  too  soon,  the  balloon 
must  again  acquire  a  perilous  velocity  before 
it  would  reach  the  earth.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  its  descent  were  not  moderated  in  time, 
its  fall  might  become  so  precipitate  as  to  be 
ungovernable.  Nine  or  ten  sand  bags  being 
therefore  reserved  for  the  last  and  critical 
moment,  all  the  rest  of  the  ballast  was  dis¬ 
charged.  I'he  fall  being  still  frightfully 
rapid,  the  voyagers  cast  out,  as  they  descend¬ 
ed,  through  the  cloud  already  mentioned, 
every  article  of  weight  which  they  had, 
among  which  were  the  blankets  and  woollen 
clothing  which  they  had  brought  to  cover 
them  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere, 
their  shoes,  several  bottles  of  wine,  all,  in 
fine,  save  and  except  the  philosophical  instru¬ 
ments.  'I'hese  they  regarded  as  the  soldier 
does  his  flag,  not  to  be  surrendered  save  with 
life.  M.  Bi.vio,  when  about  to  throw  over 
a  trifling  apparatus,  called  an  aspirator,  com¬ 
posed  of  copper,  and  filled  with  water,  was 
forbidden  by  M.  Barral,  and  obeyed  the  in¬ 
junction. 

They  soon  emerged  from  the  lower  stratum 
of  the  cloud,  through  which  they  had  fallen 
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in  less  than  two  minutes,  having  taken  fifteen 
minutes  to  ascend  through  it.  The  earth 
was  now  in  sight,  and  they  were  dropping 
upon  it  like  a  stone.  Every  weighty  article 
had  been  dismissed,  except  the  nine  sand¬ 
bags  which  had  been  designedly  reserved  to 
break  the  shock  on  arriving  at  the  surface. 
They  observed  that  they  were  directly  over 
some  vine-grounds  near  Lagny,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Seine  and  Marne,  and  could  dis¬ 
tinctly  see  a  number  of  laborers  engaged  in 
their  ordinary  toil,  who  regarded  with  un¬ 
measured  astonishment  the  enormous  object 
about  to  drop  upon  them.  It  was  only  when 
they  arrived  at  a  few  hundred  feet  from  the 
surface  that  the  nine  bajrs  of  sand  were 
dropped  by  M.  Barral,  and  by  this  manoeuvre 
the  lives  of  the  voyagers  were  probably  saved. 
The  balloon  reached  the  ground,  and  the  car 
struck  among  the  vines.  Happily  the  wind 
was  gentle  ;  but  gentle  as  it  was,  it  was  suf¬ 
ficient,  acting  upon  the  enormous  surface  of 
the  balloon,  to  drag  the  car  along  the  ground, 
as  if  it  were  drawn  by  fiery  and  ungoverna¬ 
ble  horses.  Now  arrived  a  moment  of  diffi¬ 
culty  and  danger,  which  also  had  been  fore¬ 
seen  and  provided  for  by  M.  Barral.  If 
either  of  the  voyagers  had  singly  leaped  from 
the  car,  the  balloon,  lightened  of  so  much 
weight,  would  dart  up  into  the  air.  Neither 
voyager  would  consent,  then,  to  purchase  his 
own  safety  at  the  risk  of  the  other.  M.  Bar¬ 
ral,  therefore,  threw  his  body  half  down  from 
the  car,  laying  hold  of  the  vine-stakes,  as  he 
was  dragged  along,  and  directing  M.  Bixio  to 
hold  fast  to  his  feet.  In  this  way  the  two 
voyagers,  by  their  united  bodies,  formed  a 
sort  of  anchor,  the  arms  of  M.  Barral  playing 
the  part  of  the  lluke,  and  the  body  of  M. 
Bixio  that  of  the  cable.  | 

In  this  way,  M.  Barral  was  dragged  over 
a  portion  of  the  vineyard  rapidly,  without  any 
other  injury  than  a  scratch  or  contusion  of 
the  face,  produced  by  one  of  the  vine-stakes. 

The  laborers  just  referred  to  meanwhile 
collected  and  pursued  the  balloon,  and  final¬ 
ly  succeeded  in  securing  it,  and  in  liberating 
the  voyagers,  whom  they  afterwards  thanked 
for  the  bottles  of  excellent  wine,  which,  as 
they  supposed,  had  fallen  from  the  heavens, 
and  which,  wonderful  to  relate,  had  not  been 
broken  from  the  fall,  although,  {is  has  been 
stated,  they  had  been  discharged  above  the 
clouds.  The  astonishment  and  perplexity  of 
the  rustics  can  scarcely  be  imagined  on  see¬ 
ing  these  bottles  drop  in  the  vineyard. 

This  fact  also  shows  how  perpendicularly 
the  balloon  must  have  dropped,  since  the 
bottles,  dismissed  from  such  a  height,  fell  in 
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the  same  field  where,  in  a  minute  afterward, 
the  balloon  also  dropped. 

The  entire  descent  from  the  altitude  of 
twenty  thousand  feet  wiis  effected  in  seven 
minutes,  being  at  the  average  rate  of  fifty 
feet  per  second. 

In  fine,  we  have  to  report,  that  these  ad¬ 
venturous  partisans  of  science,  nothing  dis¬ 
couraged  by  the  catastrophe  which  has  oc¬ 
curred,  have  resolved  to  renew  the  experi¬ 
ment  under,  as  m{iy  be  hoped,  less  inauspi¬ 
cious  circumstances ;  and  we  trust  that  on 
the  next  occasion  they  will  not  disdain  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  co-operation  and  pre¬ 
sence  of  some  one  of  those  persons,  who,  hav¬ 
ing  hitherto  practised  aerial  navigation  for  the 
mere  purposes  of  amusement,  will,  doubtless, 
be  too  happy  to  invest  one  at  least  of  their 
labors  with  a  more  useful  and  a  more  noble 
character. 


Our  limits  warn  us  that  this  article,  which 
has  already  exceeded  custom{iry  bounds, 
must  come  to  a  close.  We  must,  therefore, 
leave  to  others  to  pursue  the  consequences  of 
the  inventions  which  we  have  in  these  pages 
hastily  indicated.  What  social,  commercial, 
and  political  changes  may  not  be  looked  for, 
when  {ill  the  great  centers  of  population,  in¬ 
dustry,  and  commerce,  have  been  brought 
into  intellectual  contact ! — when  persons  and 
things  are  carried  over  the  surface  of  the 
land  at  a  mile  a  minute,  and  intelligence  at 
the  rate  of  a  couple  of  hundred  thousand 
miles  per  second  ! ! 

The  author  of  some  of  the  most  popular 
fictions  of  the  day  has  affirmed,  that  in 
adapting  to  his  purpose  the  results  of  his 
person{il  observation  on  men  and  manners, 
he  had  found  himself  compelled  to  mitigate 
the  real,  in  order  to  bring  it  within  the  limits 
of  the  probable.  No  attentive  and  contem¬ 
plative  observer  of  tlie  progress  of  the  arts 
of  life,  at  tlie  present  time,  can  fail  to  be 
struck  wit  1  the  prevalence  of  the  same  cha¬ 
racter  in  their  results,  as  tlnit  which  compelled 
ihe  writer  alluded  to  to  suppress  the  most 
wonderful  of  what  had  fallen  under  his  eye, 
in  order  to  bring  his  descriptions  within  the 
bounds  of  credibility. 

Many  are  old  enough  to  remember  the 
time  when  persons,  correspondence,  and  mer¬ 
chandize,  were  transported  from  place  to 
place  in  this  country  by  stage-coaches,  vans, 
and  wagons. 

In  those  days,  the  fast  coach,  with  its  te{im 
of  spanking  blood-horses,  and  its  bluff  driver, 
with  broad-brimmed  hat  and  drab  box-coat, 
from  which  a  dozen  capes  were  pendant,  who 
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handled  the  ribbons'^  with  such  consum¬ 
mate  art,  could  pick  a  fly  from  the  ear  of  the 
off  leader,  and  turn  into  the  gateway  of 
Charing-Cross  with  the  precision  of  a  geome¬ 
trician,  were  the  topics  of  the  unbounded  ad¬ 
miration  of  the  traveler.  Certain  coaches 
obtained  a  special  celebrity  and  favor  with 
the  public. 

We  cannot  forget  how  the  eye  of  the 
traveler  glistened  when  he  mentioned  the 
Brighton  “  Age,”  the  Glasgow  “  Mail,”  the 
Shrewsbury  “  Wonder,”  or  the  E.veter  “  De¬ 
fiance” — the  Age,  which  made  its  trip  in  five 
hours,  and  the  Defiance,  which  acquired  its 
fame  by  completing  the  journey  between 
London  and  Exeter  in  less  than  thirty  hours. 

The  rapid  circulation  of  intelligence  was 
also  the  boast  of  those  times.  With  what 
pride  was  it  not  announced,  that  the  news  of 
each  afternoon  formed  a  topic  of  conversa¬ 
tion  at  tea-tables  the  same  evening,  twenty 
miles  from  London,  and  that  the  morning 
journals,  still  damp  from  the  press,  were 
served  at  breakfast,  within  a  radius  of  thirty 
miles,  as  early  as  the  frequenters  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  clubs  received  them. 

Now,  let  us  imagine  that  some  profound 
thinker,  deeply  versed  in  the  resources  of 
Science  and  Art  at  that  epoch,  were  to  have 
gravely  and  publicly  predicted  that  the  gen¬ 
eration  existing  then  and  there  would  live  to 
see  all  these  admirable  performances  become 
obsolete,  and  consigned  to  the  history  of  the 
past ;  that  they  would  live  to  regard  such 
vehicles  as  the  Age  and  Defiance,  the  clum¬ 
sy  expedients  of  past  times,  and  their  celerity 
such  as  to  satisfy  those  alone  who  were  in  a 
backward  state  of  civilization ! 

Let  us  imagine  that  such  a  person  were  to 
aflirm,  that  his  contemporaries  would  live  to 
see  a  coach  like  the  Exeter  Defiance  making 
its  trip,  not  in  thirty,  but  in  five  hours,  and 
drawn,  not  by  two  hundred  blood-horses, 
but  by  a  moderate-sized  stove  and  four 
bushels  of  coals ! 


Let  us  further  imagine  the  same  sagacious 
individual  to  declare,  that  his  contemporaries 
would  live  to  see  a  building  erected  in  the 
center  of  London,  in  the  cellars  of  which  ma¬ 
chinery  would  be  provided  for  the  fabrica¬ 
tion  of  artificial  lightning,  which  should  be 
supplied  to  order,  at  a  fixed  price,  in  any 
quantity  required,  and  of  any  prescribed 
force  ;  that  conductors  would  be  carried  from 
this  building  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  by 
which  such  lightning  should  be  sent  at  will  ; 
that  in  the  attics  of  this  same  building  w  ould 
be  provided  certain  small  instruments,  like 
barrel-organs  or  piano- fortes,  played  on  by 
boys ;  that,  by  means  of  these  instruments, 
the  aforesaid  lightning  should,  at  the  will 
and  pleasure  of  the  said  boys,  deliver  mes¬ 
sages  at  any  part  of  Europe,  from  Peters- 
burgh  to  Naples ;  and  in  fine,  that  answers 
to  such  messages  should  be  received  instan¬ 
taneously,  and  by  like  means;  that  in  this 
same  building  offices  should  be  provided, 
where  any  lady  or  gentleman  might  enter,  at 
any  hour,  and,  for  a  few  shillings,  send  a 
message  by  lightning  to  Paris  or  Vienna,  and, 
by  waiting  for  a  few  moments,  receive  an 
answer ! 

If  such  predictions  had  been  hazarded  by 
any  individual,  however  eminent  might  be 
his  reputation,  and  great  his  acquirements, 
he  would  be  inevitably  set  down  as  a  titter 
occupant  for  Bedlam  than  any  other  place  of 
abode.  Yet,  most  of  these  things  have  come 
to  pass,  and  the  rest  only  w’ait  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  mechanism  necessary  to  execute 
them.  Such  things  have  become  so  inter- 
w'oven  with  our  daily  habits,  that  familiarity 
has  blunted  the  edge  of  wonder. 

Compared  with  all  such  realities,  the  illu¬ 
sions  of  Oriental  romance  grow  pale  ;  fact 
stands  higher  than  fiction  in  the  scale  of  the 
marvellous ;  the  feats  of  Aladdin  are  tame 
and  dull  ;  and  the  Genius  of  the  Lamp  yields 
precedence  to  the  Spirits  which  preside  over 
the  Battery  and  the  Boiler. 


Bernard  Barton’s  Oi’inions  of  Words¬ 
worth. — Wordsworth’s  residence  and  mine 
are  fifteen  miles  asunder,  a  sufficient  distance 
to  preclude  any  frequent  interchange  of  vi¬ 
sits.  I  have  known  him  nearly  twenty  years, 
and  for  about  half  that  time  intimately. 
The  strength  and  the  character  of  his  mind 
you  see  in  the  Excursion,”  and  his  life  does 
not  belie  his  writings ;  for  in  every  relation 
of  life,  and  every  point  of  view,  he  is  a  truly 


exemplary  and  admirable  man.  In  conver¬ 
sation  he  is  pow’erful  beyond  any  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries;  and  as  a  poet — I  speak  not 
from  the  partiality  of  friendship,  nor  because 
w’e  have  been  so  absurdly  held  up  as  both 
writing  upon  one  concerted  system  of  poetry, 
but  with  the  most  deliberate  exercise  of  im¬ 
partial  judgment  whereof  I  am  capable, 
when  I  declare  my  full  conviction  that  poste¬ 
rity  will  rank  him  with  Milton. 
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EXPERIENCES  OF  A  BARRISTER. 

THE  REFUGEE. 


The  events  which  I  am  about  to  relate  oc¬ 
curred  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
sometime  before  I  was  called  to  the  bar,  and 
do  not,  therefore,  in  strictness  fall  within  my 
own  experiences  as  a  banister.  Still,  as  they 
came  to  my  knowledge  with  much  greater 
completeness  than  if  I  had  been  only  profes¬ 
sionally  engaged  to  assist  in  the  catastrophe 
of  the  drama  through  which  they  are  evolv¬ 
ed,  and,  as  I  conceive,  throw  a  strong  liffht 
upon  the  practical  working  of  our  criminal 
jurisprudence,  a  brief  page  of  these  slight 
leaves  may  not  inappropriately  record  them. 

About  the  time  i  have  indicated,  a  Mrs. 
Rushton,  the  widow  of  a  gentleman  of  com¬ 
mercial  opulence,  resided  in  Upper  Harley 
street.  Cavendish-square.  She  was  a  woman 
“  of  family,”  and  by  her  marriage  had  great¬ 
ly  lowered  herself,  in  her  relatives’  opinion, 
by  a  union  with  a  person  who,  however 
Avealthy  and  otherwise  honorable,  was  so  en¬ 
tirely  the  architect  of  his  own  fortunes — 
owed  all  that  he  possessed  so  immediately 
to  his  own  skill,  sagacity  and  perseverance — 
that  there  was  an  unpleasant  rumor  abroad 
about  his  widowed  mother  being  indebted  to 
her  son  s  success  in  business  for  having  pass¬ 
ed  the  last  ten  years  of  her  life  in  ease  and 
competence.  Mr.  Rushton  had  left  his  widow 
a  handsome  annuity,  and  to  his  and  her 
only  son  a  well  invested  income  of  upwards 
of  seven  thousand  a  year.  Since  the  death 
of  her  husband,  Mrs.  Rushton,  who  inherited 
quite  her  full  share  of  family  pride,  if  no¬ 
thing  else,  had  sought  by  every  method  she 
could  devise  to  re-enter  the  charmed  circle 
from  which  her  union  with  a  city  merchant 
had  excluded  her.  The  most  effectual  mode 
of  accomplishing  her  purpose  was,  she  knew, 
to  bring  about  a  marriage  between  her  son 
and  a  lady  who  would  not  be  indisposed  to 
accept  of  wealth  and  a  well  appointed  estab¬ 
lishment  in  Mayfair  as  a  set-off  against  birth 
and  high  connection. 

Arthur  Rushton,  at  this  lime  between  two 


and  three-and-twenty  years  of  age,' was  a 
mild,  retiring,  rather  shy  person,  and  endow¬ 
ed  with  a  tenderness  of  disposition,  of  which 
the  tranquil  depths  had  not  as  yet  been 
ruffled  by  the  faintest  breath  of  passion. 
His  mother  possessed  almost  unbounded  in¬ 
fluence  over  him  ;  and  he  ever  listened  with 
a  smile,  a  languid,  half-disdainful  one,  to  her 
eager  speculations  upon  the  numerous  eligi¬ 
ble  matches  that  would  present  themselves 
the  instant  the  “  season  ”  and  their  new  es¬ 
tablishment  in  Mayfair — of  which  the  deco¬ 
ration  and  furnishing  engaged  all  her  availa¬ 
ble  time  and  attention — enabled  them  to 
open  the  campaign  with  effect.  Arthur 
Rushton  and  myself  had  been  college  com¬ 
panions,  and  our  friendly  intimacy  continued 
for  several  years  afterward.  At  this  period 
especially  w^e  were  very  cordial  and  unre¬ 
served  in  our  intercourse  with  each  other. 

London  at  this  time  was  crowded  with 
French  exiles  escaped  from  the  devouring 
sword  of  Robesperrie  and  his  helpers  in  the 
work  of  government  by  the  guillotine,  almost 
all  of  whom  claimed  to  be  members  of,  or 
closely  connected  with,  the  ancient  nobility 
of  France.  Among  these  was  an  elderly 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  De  Tourville,  who, 
with  his  daughter  Eugenie,  had  for  a  consid¬ 
erable  time  i*ccupied  a  first  floor  in  King 
street,  Holborn.  Him  I  never  saw  in  life, 
but  Mademoiselle  de  Tourville  was  one  of 
the  most  accomplished,  graceful,  enchanting- 
ly-interesting  persons  1  have  ever  seen  or 
known.  There  was  a  dangerous  fascination 
in  the  pensive  tenderness  through  which  her 
natural  gaiety  and  archness  of  manner  would 
at  intervals  flash,  like  April  sunlight  glancing 
through  clouds  and  showers,  which,  the  first 
time  1  saw  her,  painfully  impressed  as  much 
as  it  charmed  me — perceiving,  as  I  quickly 
did,  that  with  her  the  future  peace,  1  could 
almost  have  said  life,  of  Arthur  Rushton  was 
irrevocably  bound  up.  The  fountains  of  his 
heart  were  for  the  first  time  stirred  to  their 
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inmost  depths,  and,  situated  as  he  and  she 
were,  what  but  disappointment,  bitterness, 
and  anguish  could  well-up  from  those 
troubled  waters  ?  Mademoiselle  de  Tour- 
ville,  I  could  perceive,  was  fully  aware  of 
the  impression  she  had  made  upon  the  sen¬ 
sitive  and  amiable  Englishman  ;  and  I  some¬ 
times  discovered  an  expression  of  pity — of 
sorrowful  tenderness,  as  it  were — pass  over 
her  features  as  some  more  distinct  revelation 
than  usual  of  the  nature  of  Arthur  Rushton’s 
emotions  flashed  upon  her.  I  also  heard  her 
express  herself  several  times,  as  overtly  as 
she  could,  upon  the  impossibility  there  exist¬ 
ed  that  she  should,  however  much  she  might 
desire  it,  settle  in  England,  or  even  remain 
in  it  for  any  considerable  length  of  time. 
All  this  I  understood,  or  thought  I  did,  per¬ 
fectly  ;  but  Rushton,  bewildered,  entranced 
by  feelings  altogether  new  to  him,  saw  no¬ 
thing;  heard  nothing  but  her  presence,  and 
felt,  without  reasoning  upon  it,  that  in  that 
delirious  dream  it  was  his  fate  either  to  live 
or  else  to  bear  no  life.  Mrs.  Rushton — and 
this  greatly  surprised  me — absorbed  in  her 
matrimonial  and  furnishing  schemes  and  pro¬ 
jects,  saw  nothing  of  what  was  going  on. 
Probably  the  notion  that  her  son  should  for 
an  instant  think  of  allying  himself  with  an 
obscure,  portionless  foreigner,  was,  to  a  mind 
like  hers,  too  absurd  to  be  for  a  moment  en¬ 
tertained  ;  or - But  stay  :  borne  along  by 

a  crowd  of  rushing  thoughts,  I  have,  I  find, 
somewhat  anticipated  the  regular  march  of 
my  narrative. 

M.  and  Mademoiselle  de  Tourville,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  after-testimony  of  their  landlord, 
Mr.  Osborn,  had,  from  the  time  of  their 
arrival  in  England,  a  very  constant  visitor  at 
their  lodgings  in  King  Street.  He  was  a 
tall  French  gentleman,  of  perhaps  thirty 
years  of  age,  and  distinguished  appearance. 
His  name  was  La  Houssaye.  He  was  very 
frequently  with  them,  indeed,  and  generally 
he  and  M.  de  Tourville  would  go  out  together 
in  the  evening,  the  latter  gentleman  not  re¬ 
turning  home  till  very  late.  This  was 
more  especially  the  case  after  Mademoiselle 
de  Tourville  ceased  to  reside  with  her 
father. 

Among  the  fashionable  articles  with  which 
Mrs.  Rushton  was  anxious  to  surround  her¬ 
self,  was  a  companion  of  accomplishments 
and  high-breeding,  who  might  help  her  to 
rub  oflf  the  rust  she  feared  to  have  contracted 
by  her  connection  with  the  city.  A  Parisian 
lady  of  high  lineage  and  perfect  breeding 
might,  she  thought,  be  easily  obtained ;  and 
an  advertisement  brought  Mademoiselle  de 


Tourville  to  her  house.  Mrs.  Rushton  was 
delighted  with  the  air  and  manners  of  the 
charming  applicant ;  and,  after  a  slight  in¬ 
quiry  by  letter  to  an  address  of  reference 
given  by  the  young  lady,  immediately 
engaged  her,  on  exceedingly  liberal  terms, 
for  six  months — that  beinjr  the  longest 
period  for  which  Mademoiselle  de  Tourville 
could  undertake  to  remain.  She  also  stipu¬ 
lated  for  permission  to  pass  the  greater  part 
of  one  day  in  the  week — that  which  might 
happen  to  be  most  convenient  to  Mrs.  Rush- 
ton — with  her  father.  One  other  condition 
testified  alike  to  M,  de  Tourville’s  present 
poverty  and  her  own  filial  piety  ;  it  was, 
that  her  salary  should  be  paid  weekly — she 
would  not  accept  it  in  advance — avowedly 
for  her  parent’s  necessities,  who,  poor  exile  ! 
and  tears  stood  in  Eu£r6nie’s  dark  lustrous 
eyes  as  she  spoke,  was  ever  trembling  on 
the  brink  of  the  grave  from  an  aft'ection  of 
the  heart  with  which  he  had  been  lontr 
afflicted.  Mademoiselle  de  Tourville,  1 
should  state,  spoke  English  exceedingly 
well,  as  far  as  the  rules  of  syntax  and  the 
meanings  of  words  went,  and  with  an  accent 
charming  in  its  very  defectiveness. 

She  had  resided  with  Mrs.  Rushton,  who 
on  all  occasions  treated  her  with  the  greatest 
kindness  and  consideration,  for  rather  more 
than  two  months,  when  an  incident  occurred 
which  caused  the  scales  to  fall  suddenly  from 
the  astonished  mother’s  eyes,  and  in  a  moment 
revealed  to  her  the  extent  of  the  risk  and 
mischief  she  had  so  heedlessly  incurred.  The 
carriage  was  at  the  door,  and  it  struck  Mrs. 
Rushton,  as  she  was  (descending  the  stairs, 
that  Mademoiselle  de  Tourville,  who  had 
complained  of  headache  in  the  morning, 
would  like  to  take  an  airing  with  her.  The 
sound  of  the  harp  issuing  from  the  drawing¬ 
room,  and  the  faintly-distinguished  tones  of 
her  voice  in  some  plaintive  silver  melody, 
perhaps  suggested  the  invitation  ;  and 
thither  the  mistress  of  the  mansion  at  once 
proceeded.  The  folding-doors  of  the  back 
drawing-room  were  partially  open  when 
Mrs.  Rushton,  on  kind  thoughts  intent,  en¬ 
tered  the  front  apartment.  Mademoiselle 
de  Tourville  was  seated  with  her  back  toward 
her  at  the  harp,  pouring  forth  with  her  thrill¬ 
ing  and  delicious  voice  a  Fi  ench  romaunt ; 
and  there,  with  his  head  supported  on  his 
elbow,  which  rested  on  the  marble  chimney- 
piece,  stood  her  son,  Arthur  Rushton,  gazing 
at  the  apparently  unconscious  songstress 
with  a  look  so  full  of  devoted  tenderness — so 
completely  revealing  the  intensity  of  passion 
by  which  he  was  possessed — that  Mrs. 
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Rushton  started  with  convulsive  affright,  and 
could  not  for  several  minutes  give  articula¬ 
tion  to  the  dismay  and  rage  which  choked 
her  utterance.  Presently,  however,  her 
emotions  found  expression,  and  a  storm  of 
vituperative  abuse  was  showered  upon  the 
head  of  the  astonished  Eutrenie,  designated 
as  an  artlul  inlrujante,  a  designing  pauper, 
who  had  insinuated  herself  into  the  establish¬ 
ment  for  the  sole  purpose  of  entrapping  Mr. 
Artlmr  Rushton — with  a  great  deal  more  to 
the  same  effect.  Mademoiselle  de  Tourville, 
who  had  first  been  too  much  surprised  by 
the  unexpected  suddenness  of  the  attack  to 
quite  comprehend  the  intent  and  direction  of 
the  blows,  soon  recovered  her  self-possession 
and  hauteur.  A  smile  of  contempt  curled 
her  beautiful  lip,  as,  taking  advantage  of  a 
momentary  pause  in  Mrs.  Rushton’s  breath¬ 
less  tirade,  she  said,  “  Permit  me,  madam,  to 
observe  that  if,  as  you  seem  to  apprehend, 
your  son  has  contemplated  honoring  me  by 
the  offer  of  an  alliance  with  his  ancient 

house  ” -  Her  look  at  this  moment 

glanced  upon  the  dreadfully-agitated  young 
man  ;  the  expression  of  disdainful  bitterness 
vanished  in  an  instant  from  her  voice  and 
features  ;  and,  after  a  few  moments,  she 
added,  with  sad  eyes  bent  upon  the  floor, 
“  That  he  could  not  have  made  a  more  un- 
happy  choice — more  unfortunate  for  him, 
more  impossible  for  me!”  She  then  hastily 
left  the  apartment,  and,  before  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  had  elapsed,  had  left  the  house  in  a 
hackney-coach. 

The  scene  which  followed  between  the 
mother  and  son  was  a  violent  and  distressing 
one.  Mr.  Rushton,  goaded  to  fury  by  his 
mother’s  attack  upon  Mademoiselle  de  Tour¬ 
ville,  cast  off  the  habit  of  deference  and  sub¬ 
mission  which  he  had  always  worn  in  her 
presence,  and  asserted  with  vehemence  his 
right  to  wed  with  whom  he  pleased,  and  de¬ 
clared  that  no  power  on  earth  should  pre¬ 
vent  him  marrying  the  lady  just  driven 
ignominiously  from  the  house  if  she  could 
be  brought  to  accept  the  offer  of  his  hand 
and  fortune  !  Mrs.  Rushton  fell  into  passion¬ 
ate  hysterics;  and  her  son,  having  first  sum¬ 
moned  her  maid,  withdrew  to  ruminate  on 
Mademoiselle  de  Tourville’s  concluding  sen- 
tence,  which  troubled  him  far  more  than 
what  he  deemed  the  injustice  of  his  mother. 

When  Mrs.  Rushton,  by  the  aid  of  water, 
pungent  essences,  and  the  relief  which  even 
an  hour  of  time  seldom  fails  to  yield  in  such 
cases,  had  partially  recovered  her  equanimity, 
she  determined,  after  careful  consideration 
of  the  best  course  of  action,  to  consult  a 


solicitor  of  eminence,  well  acquainted  with 
her  late  husband,  upon  the  matter.  She 
had  a  dim  notion  that  the  Alien  Act,  if  it 
could  be  put  in  motion,  might  rid  her  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Tourville  and  her  friends. 
Thus  resolving,  and  ever  scrupulous  as  to 
appearances,  she  carefully  smoothed  her 
rutiled  plumage,  changed  her  disordered 
dress,  and  directed  the  carriage,  which  had 
been  dismissed,  to  be  again  brought  round 
to  the  door.  “  Mary,”  she  added,  a  few 
moments  afterw'ard,  “  bring  my  jewel-case — 

the  small  one :  you  will  find  it  in  Made - 

in  that  French  person’s  dressing-room.” 

Mary  Austin  reappeared  in  answer  to  the 
violent  ringing  of  her  impatient  lady’s  bell, 
and  stated  that  the  jewel-case  could  nowhere 
be  found  in  Mademoiselle’s  dressing-room. 

“  Her  clothes,  everything  belonging  to  her, 
had  been  taken  out  of  the  wardrobe,  and 
carried  away,  and  perhaps  that  also,  in  mis¬ 
take,  no  doubt.” 

“Nonsense,  woman!”  replied  Mrs.  Rush- 
ton.  “  I  left  it  not  long  ago  on  her  toilet- 
glass.  I  intended  to  show  her  a  purchase  I 
had  made,  and,  not  finding  her,  left  it  as  I 
tell  you.” 

Another  search  was  made  with  the  same 
ill  success.  Mary  Austin  afterward  said 
that  when  she  returned  to  her  mistress  the 
second  time,  to  say  that  the  jewel-case  was 
certainly  gone,  an  expression  of  satisfaction 
instead  of  anger,  it  "seemed  to  her,  glanced 
across  Mrs.  Rushton’s  face,  who  immediately 
left  the  room,  and  in  a  few  minutes  after¬ 
ward  was  driven  off  in  the  carriage. 

About  an  hour  alter  her  departure,  I 
called  in  Harley  Street  for  Arthur  Rushton, 
with  whom  I  had  engaged  to  go  this  evening 
to  the  theatre  to  witness  Mrs.  Siddon’s  Lady 
Macbeth,  which  neither  of  us  had  yet  seen. 

I  found  him  in  a  state  of  calmed  excitement, 
if  I  may  so  express  myself ;  and  after  listen¬ 
ing  with  much  interest  to  the  minute  account 
he  gave  me  of  what  had  passed,  I,  young 
and  inexperienced  as  I  was  in  such  affairs, 
took  upon  myself  to  suggest  that,  as  the 
ladv,  he  nothing  doubted,  was  as  irreproach¬ 
able  in  character  as  she  was  confessedly 
charming  and  attractive  in  person  and  man¬ 
ners,  and  as  he  was  unquestionably  his  own 
master,  Mrs.  Rushton’s  opposition  was  not 
likely  to  be  of  long  continuance ;  and  that, 
as  to  Mademoiselle  de  Tourville’s  somewhat 
discouraging  expression,  such  sentences  from, 
the  lips  of  ladies — 

“That  would  be  wooed,  and  not  unsought  be- 
won  ” — 
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were  seldom,  if  ever,  I  had  understood,  to 
be  taken  in  a  literal  and  positive  sense. 
Under  this  mild  and  soothing  treatment,  Mr. 
Rushton  gradually  threw  off  a  portion  of  the 
load  that  oppressed  him,  and  we  set  off  in 
tolerably  cheerful  mood  for  the  theatre. 

Mrs.  Siddons’s  magnificent  and  appalling 
impersonation  over,  we  left  the  house  ;  he, 
melancholy  and  sombre  as  I  had  found  him 
in  Harley  Street,  and  I  in  by  no  means  a 
gay  or  laughing  mood.  We  parted  at  my 
door,  and  whether  it  was  the  effect  of  the 
tragedy,  so  wonderfully  realized  in  its  chief 
creation,  or  whether  coming  events  do  some¬ 
times  cast  their  shadows  before,  I  cannot 
say,  but  I  know  that  an  hour  after  Kushton’s 
departure  1  was  still  sitting  alone,  my  brain 
throbbing  with  excitement,  and  so  nervous 
and  impressionable,  that  a  sudden,  vehement 
knocking  at  the  street  entrance  caused  me  ] 
to  spring  up  from  my  chair  with  a  terrified 
start,  and,  before  I  could  master  the  impul¬ 
sive  emotion,  the  room  door  was  thrown 
furiously  open,  and  in  reeled  Arthur  Rush- 
ton — pale,  haggard,  wild — his  eyes  ablaze 
with  horror  and  affright !  Had  the  ghost 
of  Duncan  suddenly  gleamed  out  of  the 
viewless  air,  I  could  not  have  been  more 
startled — awed  ! 

“  She  is  dead  ! — poisoned  !”  he  shrieked, 
with  maniacal  fury  ;  “  killed  ! — murdered  ! 
— and  by  herT 

I  gasped  for  breath,  and  could  hardly 
articulate — “  What !  whom  ?” 

“  My  mother !”  he  shouted,  with  the  same 
furious  vehemence — “  Killed  !  by  her  !  Oh, 
horror  ! — horror  ! — horror  !”  and,  exhausted 
by  the  violence  of  his  emotions,  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  gentleman  staggered,  shuddered  vio¬ 
lently,  as  if  shaken  by  an  ague  fit,  and  fell 
heavily — for  I  was  too  confounded  to  yield 
him  timely  aid — on  the  floor. 

As  soon  as  1  could  rally  my  scattered 
senses,  I  caused  medical  aid  to  be  summoned, 
and  got  him  to  bed.  Blood  was  freely  taken 
from  both  arms,  and  he  gradually  recovered 
consciousness.  Leaving  him  in  kind  and 
careful  hands,  I  hurried  off  to  ascertain  what 
possible  foundation  there  could  be  for  the 
terrible  tidings  so  strangely  announced. 

I  found  the  establishment  in  Harley  street 
in  a  stiite  of  the  wildest  confusion  and  dis¬ 
may.  Mrs.  Rushton  was  dead  ;  that,  at  all 
events,  was  no  figment  of  sudden  insanity, 
and  incredible,  impossible  rumors  were  flying 
from  mouth  to  mouth  with  bewildering  ra¬ 
pidity  and  incoherence.  The  name  of  Made¬ 
moiselle  de  Tourville  was  repeated  in  every 
variety  of  abhorrent  emphasis ;  but  it  was 


not  till  I  obtained  an  interview  with  Mrs. 
Rushton’s  solicitor  that  I  could  understand 
what  really  had  occurred,  or,  to  speak 
more  properly,  what  was  suspected.  Mrs. 
Rushton  had  made  a  deposition,  of  which 
Mr.  Twyte  related  to  me  the  essential  points. 
The  deceased  lady  and  gone  out  in  her  car¬ 
riage  with  the  express  intention  of  calling  on 
him,  the  solicitor,  to  ascertain  if  it  would  be 
possible  to  apply  the  Alien  Act  to  Mademoi¬ 
selle  de  Tourville  and  her  father,  in  order  to 
get  them  sent  out  of  the  country.  Mr  Twyte 
did  not  happen  to  be  at  home,  and  Mrs. 
Rushton  immediately  drove  to  the  De  Tour- 
villes’  lodgings  in  King  street,  Holborn,  with 
the  design,  she  admitted,  of  availing  herself 
of  what  she  was  in  her  own  mind  satisfied 
was  the  purely  accidental  taking  away  of  a 
jewel-case,  to  terrify  Mademoiselle  de  Tour¬ 
ville,  by  the  threat  of  a  criminal  charge,  into 
leaving  the  country,  or  at  least  to  bind  her¬ 
self  not  to  admit,  under  any  circumstances, 
of  Mr.  Arthur  Rushton’s  addresses.  She 
found  Eugenie  in  a  state  of  extraordinary, 
and  it  seemed  painful  excitement,  and  the 
young  lady  entreated  that  whatever  Mrs. 
Rushton  had  to  say  should  be  reserved  for 
another  opportunity,  when  she  would  calmly 
consider  whatever  Mrs.  Rushton  had  to  urge. 
The  unfortunate  lady  became  somewhat  irri¬ 
tated  at  Mademoiselle  de  Tourville’s  obsti¬ 
nacy,  and  the  unruffled  contempt  with  which 
she  treated  the  charge  of  robbery,  even  af¬ 
ter  finding  the  missing  jewel-case  in  a  band- 
box,  into  which  it  had  been  thrust  with  some 
brushes  and  other  articles  in  the  hurry  of 
leaving.  Mrs.  Rushton  was  iterating  her 
threats  in  a  loud  tone  of  voice,  and  mov(  d. 
toward  the  bell  to  direct,  she  said,  the  land¬ 
lord  to  send  for  a  constable,  but  with  no  in¬ 
tention  whatever  of  doing  so,  when  Made¬ 
moiselle  de  Tourville  caught  her  suddenly  by 
the  arm,  and  bade  her  step  into  the  next 
room.  Mrs.  Rushton  mechanically  obeyed, 
and  was  led  in  silence  to  the  side  of  a  bed, 
of  which  Eugenie  suddenly  drew  the  curtain, 
and  displayed  to  her,  with  a  significant  and 
reproachful  gesture,  the  pale,  rigid  counten¬ 
ance  of  her  father’s  corpse,  who  had,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  suddenly  expired.  The  shock  was 
terrible.  Mrs.  Rushton  staggered  back  into 
the  sitting-room,  sick  and  faint,  sank  into  a 
chair,  and  presently  asked  for  a  glass  of 
wine.  “We  have  no  wine,”  replied  Made¬ 
moiselle  de  Tourville  ;  “  bu  tthere  is  a  cordial 
in  the  next  room  which  may  be  better  for 
you.”  She  w’as  absent  about  a  minute,  and 
on  returning,  presented  Mrs.  Rushton  with  a 
large  wine-glassful  of  liquid,  which  the  de 
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ceased  lady  eagerly  swallowed.  The  taste 
was  strange,  but  not  unpleasant ;  and  instant¬ 
ly  afterward  Mrs.  Rushton  left  the  house. 
When  the  carriage  reached  Harley  street, 
she  was  found  to  be  in  a  state  of  great  pros¬ 
tration  :  powerful  stimulants  ^’ere  adminis¬ 
tered,  but  her  life  was  beyond  the  reach  of 
medicine.  She  survived  just  long  enough 
to  depose  to  the  foregoing  particulars;  upon 
which  statement  Mademoiselle  de  Tourville 
had  been  arrested,  and  was  now  in  custody. 

‘‘  You  seem  to  have  been  very  precipi¬ 
tate,”  I  exclaimed,  as  soon  as  the  solicitor 
had  ceased  speaking  :  “  there  appears  to  be 
as  yet  no  proof  that  the  deceased  lady  died 
of  other  than  natural  causes.” 

“  You  are  mistaken,”  rejoined  Mr.  Twyte. 

“  There  is  doubt  on  the  subject  in  the  minds 
of  the  medical  gentlemen,  although  the  post¬ 
mortem  examination  has  not  yet  taken  place. 
And,  as  if  to  put  aside  all  doubt,  the  bottle 
from  which  this  Eugenie  de  Tourville  admits 
she  took  the  cordial,  proves  to  contain  dis¬ 
tilled  laurel-water,  a  deadly  poison,  curiously  ! 
colored  and  flavored.” 

Greatly  perturbed,  shocked,  astonished  as 
I  was,  my  mind  refused  to  admit,  even  for  a 
moment,  the  probability,  hardly  the  possi¬ 
bility,  of  Eugenie  de  Tourville’s  guilt.  The 
reckless  malignancy  of  spirit  evinced  by  so 
atrocious  an  act,  dwelt  not,  I  was  sure,  with¬ 
in  that  beauteous  temple.  The  motives  al¬ 
leged  to  have  actuated  her — fear  of  a  crimi¬ 
nal  charge,  admitted  to  be  absurd,  and  desire 
to  rid  herself  of  an  obstacle  to  her  marriage 
with  Arthur  Rushton — seemed  to  me  altogre- 

^  ^  O 

ther  strange  and  inapplicable.  The  despera¬ 
tion  of  unreasoning  hate  could  alone  have 
prompted  such  a  deed  ;  for  detection  was  in¬ 
evitable,  had,  in  truth,  been  courted  rather 
than  attempted  to  be  avoided. 

My  reasoning  made  no  change  in  the  con¬ 
clusions  of  Mr.  Twyte,  the  attorney  for  the 
prosecution,  and  I  hastened  home  to  admin¬ 
ister  such  consolation  to  Arthur  Rushton  as 
might  consist  in  the  assurance  of  my  firm 
conviction  that  his  beloved  mother’s  life  had 
not  been  wilfully  taken  away  by  Eugenie  de 
Tourville.  I  found  him  still  painfully  agitated  ; 
and  the  medical  attendant  told  me  it  was 

feared  by  Dr. - that  brain  fever  w’ould 

supervene,  if  the  utmost  care  was  not  taken 
to  keep  hi?n  as  quiet  and  composed  as,  un¬ 
der  the  circumstances,  was  possible.  I  was, 
however,  permitted  a  few  minutes’  conversa¬ 
tion  with  him  ;  and  my  reasoning,  or,  more 
correctly,  my  confidently-expressed  belief — 
for  his  mind  seemed  incapable  of  following 
my  argument,  which  it  indeed  grasped  faintly 


at,  but  slipped  from,  as  it  were,  in  an  instant 
— appeared  to  relieve  him  wonderfully.  I 
also  promised  him  that  no  legal  or  pecuniary 
assistance  should  be  wanting  in  the  endeavor 
to  clear  Mademoiselle  de  Tourville  of  the 
dreadful  imputation  preferred  against  her.  I 
then  left  him.  The  anticipation  of  the  phy¬ 
sician  was  unfortunately  realized ;  the  next 
morning  he  was  in  a  raging  fever,  and  his 
life,  I  was  informed,  was  in  very  imminent 
danger. 

It  was  a  distracting  time ;  but  I  deter¬ 
minedly,  and  with  much  self-effort,  kept  down 
the  nervous  agitation  which  might  have  other- 
wise  rendered  me  incapable  of  fulfilling  the 
duties  I  had  undertaken  to  perform.  By 
eleven  o’clock  in  the  forenoon,  I  had  secured 
the  active  and  zealous  services  of  Mr.  White, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  criminal  at¬ 
torneys  of  that  day.  By  application  in  the 
proper  quarter,  we  obtained  immediate  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  prisoner,  who  was  temporarily 
confined  in  a  separate  room  in  the  Red-Lion 
Square  Lock-up  House.  Mademoiselle  de 
Tourville,  although  exceedingly  pale,  agi¬ 
tated,  and  nervous,  still  looked  as  lustrously 
pure,  as  radiantly  innocent  of  evil  thought  or 
deed,  as  on  the  day  that  I  first  beheld  her. 
The  practised  eye  of  the  attorney  scanned 
her  closely.  “As  innocent  of  this  charge,” 
he  whispered,  “as  you  or  1.”  I  tendered 
my  services  to  the  unfortunate  young  lady 
with  an  earnestness  of  manner  which  testified 
more  than  any  words  could  have  done  how 
I  entirely  my  thoughts  acquitted  her  of  offence. 
Her  looks  thanked  me  ;  and  when  I  hinted 
at  the  promise  exacted  of  me  by  Arthur 
Rushton,  a  bright  blush  for  an  instant  man¬ 
tled  the  pale  marble  of  her  cheeks  and  fore¬ 
head,  indicating  with  the  tears,  which  sud¬ 
denly  filled  and  trembled  in  her  beautiful 
eyes,  a  higher  sentiment,  I  thought,  than 
mere  gratitude.  She  gave  us  her  unreserved 
confidence;  by  which,  after  careful  sifting, 
we  obtained  only  the  following  by  no  means 
entirely  satisfactory  results : — 

Mademoiselle  de  Tourville  and  her  father 
had  escaped  from  the  terrorists  of  France  by 
the  aid  of,  and  in  company  with,  the  Cheva¬ 
lier  la  Houssaye,  with  whom  M.  de  Tour¬ 
ville  had  previously  had  but  very  slight  ac¬ 
quaintance.  The  chevalier  soon  professed  a 
violent  admiration  for  Eugenie ;  and  having 
contrived  to  lay  M.  de  Tourville  under  heavy 
pecuniary  obligations  at  play — many  of  them 
Mademoiselle  de  Tourville  had  only  very 
lately  discovered — prevailed  upon  his  debtor 
to  exert  his  influence  with  his  daughter  to 
accept  La  Houssaye’s  hand  in  marriage. 
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After  much  resistance,  Mademoiselle  deTour-  the  address.  He  had  left  the  house  suddenly 
ville,  overcome  by  the  commands,  entreaties,  with  all  his  luggage  early  in  the  morning, 
prayers  of  her  father,  consented,  but  only  on  and  our  efforts  to  trace  him  proved  fruitless, 
condition  that  the  marriage  should  not  take  In  the  meantime,  the  post-mortem  examina- 
place  till  their  return  to  France,  which,  it  tion  of  the  body  had  taken  place,  and  a  ver- 
was  thought  need  not  be  very  long  delayed,  diet  of  wilful  murder  against  Eugenie  de 
and  that  no  more  money  obligations  should  Tourville  unhesitatingly  returned.  She  was 
in  the  meantime  be  incurred  by  her  father,  soon  afterward  committed  to  Newgate  for 
La  Houssaye  vehemently  objected  to  delay  ;  trial. 

but,  finding  Eugenie  inexorable,  sullenly  ac-  The  Old  Bailey  session  was  close  at  hand, 
quiesced.  It  was  precisely  at  this  time  that  and  Arthur  Rushton,  though  immediate  dan- 
the  engagement  with  Mrs.  Rushton  was  ac-  ger  was  over,  was  still  in  too  delicate  and 
cepted.  On  the  previous  afternoon,  Mademoi-  precarious  a  state  to  be  informed  of  the  true 
selle  de  Tourville,  on  leaving  Harley  street,  position  of  affairs  when  the  final  day  of  trial 
after  the  scene  with  the  deceased  lady,  went  arrived.  The  case  had  excited  little  public 
directly  home,  and  there  found  both  her  father  attention.  It  was  not  the  fashion  in  those 
and  the  chevalier  in  hot  contention  and  ex-  days  to  exaggerate  the  details  of  crime,  and, 
citement.  As  soon  as  La  Houssaye  saw  her,  especially  /#e/ore /ria/,  give  the  wings  of  the 
he  seized  his  hat,  and  rushed  out  of  the  morning  to  every  fact  or  fiction  that  rumor, 
apartment  and  house.  Her  father,  who  was  with  her  busy  tongue,  obscurely  whis])ered. 
greatly  excited,  had  barely  time  to  say  that  Twenty  lines  of  the  “  Times”  would  contain 
he  had  fortunately  discovered  the  chevalier  the  published  record  of  the  commitment  of 
to  be  a  married  man,  whose  wife,  a  woman  Eugenie  de  Tourville  for  poisoning  her  mis- 
of  property,  was  still  living  in  Languedoc,  tress,  Caroline  Rushton;  and,  alas!  spite  of 
when  what  had  always  been  predicted  would  the  crippled  but  earnest  efforts  of  the  emi- 
follow  if  any  unusual  agitation  happened  ;  M.  nent  counsel  we  had  retained,  and  the  elo- 
de  Tourville  suddenly  placed  his  hand  on  his  quent  innocence  of  her  appearance  and  de¬ 
side,  uttered  a  broken  exclamation,  fell  into  meaner,  her  conviction  and  condemnation  to 
a  chair,  and  expired.  It  was  about  two  hours  death  without  hope  of  mercy  1  My  brain 
after  this  melancholy  event,  that  Mrs.  Rush-  swam  as  the  measured  tones  of  the  recorder* 

ton  arrived.  The  account  before  ffiven  of  the  commandinir  the  almost  immediate  and  vio- 

•  •  •  ^  ® 

interview  which  followed,  was  substantially  lent  destruction  of  that  beauteous  master- 
confirmed  by  Mademoiselle  de  Tourville,  who  piece  of  God,  fell  upon  my  ear;  and  had  not 
added,  that  the  cordial  she  had  given  Mrs.  Mr.  White,  who  saw  how  greatly  I  was  af- 
Rushton  was  one  her  father  was  in  the  con-  fected,  fairly  dragged  me  out  of  court  into 
stant  habit  of  taking  when  in  the  slightest  the  open  air,  I  should  have  fainted.  I  scarcely 
degree  excited,  and  that  she  was  about  to  remember  how  I  got- home — in  a  coach,  I 
give  him  some  when  he  suddenly  fell  dead.  believe  ;  but  face  Rushton,  after  that  dread- 
We  had  no  doubt,  none  whatever,  that  ful  scene,  with  a  kindly-meant  deception — 
this  was  the  whole,  literal  truth,  as  far  as  lie — in  my  mouth,  1  could  not,  had  a  king’s 
the  knowledge  of  Mademoiselle  de  Tourville  crown  been  the  reward.  I  retired  to  my 
extended;  but  how  could  we  impart  that  im-  chamber,  and,  on  the  plea  of  indisposition, 
pression  on  an  Old  Bailey  jury  of  those  days,  directed  that  I  should  on  no  account  be  dis- 
deprived  as  we  should  be  of  the  aid  of  coun-  turbed.  Night  had  fallen,  and  it  was  grow- 
sel  to  address  the  jury,  when  in  reality  a  ing  somewhat  late,  when  I  was  startled  out 
speech,  pointing  to  the  improbabilities  arising  of  tlie  painful  reverie  in  which  I  was  still  ab- 
frora  character,  and  the  altogether  f/r/guilty-  sorbed  by  the  suddenly  pulling  up  of  a  fu- 
hke  mode  of  administering  the  fatal  liquid,  riously-driven  coach,  followed  by  a  thunder- 
was  the  only  possible  defence  ?  Cross-ex-  ing  summons  at  the  door,  similar  to  that 
amination  promised  nothing ;  for  the  evi-  which  aroused  me  on  the  evening  of  Mrs. 
dence  would  consist  of  the  dying  deposition  Rushton’s  death.  I  seized  my  hat,  rushed 
of  Mrs.  Rushton,  the  finding  of  the  laurel-  down  stairs,  and  opened  the  door.  It  was 
water,  and  the  medical  testimony  as  to  the  Mr.  White  1 
cause  of  death.  The  only  person  upon  whom  “  Well ! — well  I  ejaculated, 

suspicion  glanced  was  La  lloussaye,  and  that  “(^uick — (juick  1”  he  exclaimed,  in  reply, 

in  a  vague  and  indistinct  manner.  Still,  it  “  La  Houssaye — he  is  found — has  sent  for  us 
was  necessary  to  find  him  without  delay,  and  — quick  !  for  life — life  is  on  our  speed  1” 

Mr.  White  at  once  sought  him  at  his  lodgings,  I  was  in  the  vehicle  in  an  instant.  In  less 
of  which  Mademoiselle  de  Tourville  furnished  than  ten  minutes  we  had  reached  our  desti- 
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nation — a  house  in  Duke  street,  Manchester 
Square. 

“  He  is  still  alive,”  replied  a  young  man,  in 
answer  to  Mr.  White’s  hurried  inquiry  We 
rapidly  ascended  the  stairs,  and  in  the  front 
apartment  of  the  first  floor,  beheld  one  of 
the  saddest,  mournfulest  spectacles  which 
the  world  can  offer — ifine,  athletic  man,  still 
in  the  bloom  of  natural  health  and  vigor,  and 
whose  pale  features,  but  for  the  tracings 
there  of  fierce,  ungoverned  passions,  w'ere 
strikingly  handsome  and  intellectual,  stretched 
by  his  own  act  upon  the  bed  of  death  !  It  w  as 
La  Houssaye !  Two  gentlemen  were  with 
him — one  a  surgeon,  and  the  other  evidently 
a  clergyman,  and,  as  I  subsecjuently  found,  a 
magistrate,  who  had  been  sent  for  by  the 
surgeon.  A  faint  smile  gleamed  over  the 
face  of  the  dying  man  as  we  entered,  and  he 
motioned  feebly  to  a  sheet  of  paper,  w'hich, 
closely  written  upon,  was  lying  upon  a  table 
placed  near  the  sofa  upon  which  the  unhappy 
suicide  was  reclining.  Mr.  White  snatched, 
and  eagerly  perused  it.  I  could  see  by  the 
vivid  lighting  up  of  his  keen  gray  eye  that  it 
was,  in  his  opinion,  satisfactory  and  sufficient. 

**  This,”  said  Mr.  White,  “  is  your  solemn 
deposition,  knowing  yourself  to  be  dying  ?” 

“Yes,  yes,”  murmured  La  Houssaye; 
“  the  truth — the  truth  !” 

‘‘  The  declaration  of  a  man, ’’said  the  cler¬ 
gyman,  with  some  asperity  of  tone,  “  whode- 
fyingly,  unrepentingly,  rushes  into  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  his  Creator,  can  be  of  little  value !’’ 

“  Ha !”  said  the  dying  man,  rousing  him¬ 
self  by  a  strong  effort ;  “  I  repent — yes — 
yes — I  repent !  I  believe — do  you  hear  ? — 
and  repent — believe.  Put  that  down,”  he 
added,  in  tones  momently  feebler  and  more 
husky,  as  he  pointed  to  the  paper ;  “  put 
that  down,  or — or  perhaps — Eu-genie — per¬ 
haps” — 

As  he  spoke,  the  faint  light  that  had  mo¬ 
mently  kindled  his  glazing  eye  was  suddenly 
quenched  ;  he  remained  for  perhaps  half  a 
minute  raised  on  his  elbow,  and  with  his  out¬ 
stretched  finger  pointing  toward  the  paper, 
gazing  blindly  upon  vacancy.  Then  the 
arm  dropped,  and  he  fell  back  dead ! 

We  escaped  as  quickly  as  we  could  from 
this  fearful  death-room,  and  I  found  that  the 
deposition  which  Mr.  White  brought  away 
with  him  gave  a  full,  detailed  account,  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  French  languaire,  of  the  circum- 
stances  which  led  to  the  death  of  Mrs.  Rush- 
ton. 

La  Houssaye,  finding  that  M.  de  Tourville 
had  by  some  means  discovered  the  secret  of 
his  previous  marriage,  and  that  consequently 


all  hope  of  obtaining  the  hand  of  Eugenie, 
whom  he  loved  with  all  the  passion  of  his 
fiery  nature,  would  be  gone,  unless  De  Tour¬ 
ville  could  be  prevented  from  communicating 
with  his  daughter,  resolved  to  compass  the 
old  man’s  instant  destruction.  The  chevalier 
persuaded  himself  that,  as  he  should  manage 
it,  death  would  be  attributed  to  the  affection 
of  the  heart,  from  which  M.  de  Tourville  had 
so  long  suffered.  He  procured  the  distilled 
laurel- water — how  and  from  whom  was  mi¬ 
nutely  explained — colored,  flavored  it  to  re¬ 
semble  as  nearly  as  possible  the  cordial  which 
he  knew  M.  de  Tourville — and  he  only — was 
in  the  habit  of  frequently  taking.  A  precisely- 
similar  bottle  he  also  procured — the  shop  at 
which  it  was  purchased  was  described — and 
when  he  called  in  King  street,  he  found  no 
difficulty,  in  an  unobserved  moment,  of  sub¬ 
stituting  one  bottle  for  the  other.  That  con¬ 
taining  the  real  cordial  he  was  still  in  posses¬ 
sion  of,  and  it  would  be  found  in  his  valise. 
The  unexpected  arrival  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Tourville  frustrated  his  design,  and  he  rushed 
in  fury  and  dismay  from  the  house.  A  few 
I  hours  afterward,  he  heard  of  the  sudden 
death  of  M.  de  Tourville,  and  attributing  it 
to  his  having  taken  a  portion  of  the  simu¬ 
lated  cordial,  he.  La  Houssaye,  fearful  of  con¬ 
sequences,  hastily  and  secretly  changed  his 
abode.  He  had  subsequently  kept  silence, 
till  the  conviction  of  Eugenie  left  him  no 
other  alternative,  if  he  w'ould  not  see  her 
perish  on  the  scaffald,  than  a  full  and  un¬ 
reserved  confession.  This  done  —  Eiurenie 
saved,  but  lost  to  him — he  had  nothing  more 
to  live  for  in  the  world,  and  should  leave  it. 

This  was  the  essence  of  the  document;  and 
all  the  parts  of  it  which  were  capable  of  cor¬ 
roborative  proof  having  been  substantiated,  a 
free  pardon  issued  from  the  crown — the  tech¬ 
nical  mode  of  quashing  an  unjust  criminal 
verdict — and  Mademoiselle  de  Tourville  was 
restored  to  liberty. 

She  did  not  return  to  France.  Something: 
more,  perhaps,  than  a  year  after  the  demon¬ 
stration  of  her  innocence,  she  was  married  to 
Arthur  Rushton,  in  the  Sardinian  Catholic 
Chapel,  London,  the  bridegroom  having,  by 
her  influence,  been  induced  to  embrace  the 
faith  of  Rome.  The  establishments  in  Harley 
street  and  Mayfair  were  broken  up,  and  the 
newly-espoused  pair  settled  in  the  county 
Galway,  Ireland,  where  Mr.  Rushton  made 
extensive  landed  purchases.  They  have  lived 
very  happily  a  long  life,  have  been  blessed 
with  a  large  and  amiable  family,  and  are  now 
— for  they  are  both  yet  alive — surrounded 
with  grandchildren  innumerable. 
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Much  attention  has  -of  late  years  been 
paid  to  the  statistics  of  crime ;  and  there 
are  preserved  in  Blue-books  the  results  of 
the  collection  and  classification  of  such  actual 
offences  as  have  been,  from  time  to  time, 
visited  with  punisliment  by  our  laws.  With¬ 
out  doubt,  these  have  their  uses ;  but  we 
are  perhaps  apt  to  overvalue  such  statistics 
as  the  means  of  a  moral  estimate,  forgetting 
that  crimes  do  not  stand  at  anything  like  the 
same  point  on  a  moral  scale  as  on  a  criminal 
code.  What  the  law  of  a  nation  visits  with 
death,  may  he  but  moderately  censured,  if 
censured  at  all,  by  morality  ;  what  morality 
pronounces  to  be  great  wickedness,  may  find 
no  place  in  the  criminal  code :  they  were 
never  designed  to  be  equal  or  coincident,  and 
the  attempt  to  make  them  so  impairs  both. 
For  what,  in  this  view,  are  crimes  ?  Pro¬ 
hibited  and  punishable,  but  not  necessarily 
immoral  acts ;  or  if  immoral,  only  in  the 
subordinate  sense  of  beinor  in  violation  of 
laws  which,  as  such,  citizens  ought  to  obey  ; 
a  duty  which,  as  we  must  all  know%  will  not 
bear  much  pressure.  The  proportion  of  crimes, 
which  are  also  moral  offences,  varies  with 
the  state  of  civilization,  and  the  width  given 
to  legislation.  The  greater  is  the  number  of 
moral  offences  which  are  constituted  crimes 
in  any  system,  probably  the  greater  also  will 
be  the  number  of  conventional  crimes. 
Where  there  is  much  unwillingness  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  freedom  of  action,  and  other  moral 
restraints  are  more  looked  to  than  legisla¬ 
tion,  the  number  of  conventional  crimes  may 
be  expected  to  be  small.  It  might  be  very 
interesting  to  examine  our  criminal  code  at 
successive  periods,  with  a  view  to  such  clas¬ 
sification,  and  to  inquire  in  which  direction 
legislation  is  moving,  and  whither  it  seems 
to  tend.  It  is  an  obvious  remark,  that  the 
greater  is  the  proportion  of  conventional 


crimes  in  any  code,  the  less  be  its  moral  in¬ 
fluence — a  strong  reason  for  reducing  these 
to  the  lowest  practicable  point.  Again, 
crimes  are  dependent  on  contingencies  ;  that 
is,  the  same  act  will  or  will  not  be  a  crime, 
according  to  the  unforeseen  result.  Take  a 
common  instance  :  In  a  brawl  two  men  are 
knocked  on  the  head  impartially,  and  with 
the  same  weapon  ;  the  harder-headed  of  the 
two  is  unhurt,  the  other  is  killed.  One  case 
is  unrecorded  in  the  tables  of  crime,  the 
other  figures  under  the  head  Murder. 

Then,  a  crime  always  implies  something 
external  (however  little,  in  some  cases;)  the 
law  takes  no  account  of  crimes  completed  in 
the  will,  but  not  in  the  act,  circumstances 
preventing ;  which  may  explain  what  is  often 
observed,  that  some  small  change  of  circum¬ 
stance  will  suddenly  multiply  particular 
crimes ;  whence  it  iS  rashly  inferred,  per¬ 
haps,  that  there  has  been  a  great  moral 
change.  In  this  view,  how  many  murders 
may  be  recorded  in  Heaven  for  one  that  is 
witnessed  on  Earth  !  In  what  proportion  of 
cases  each  crime  is  preceded  by  a  moral 
change  in  the  actor,  there  are  probably  no 
means  of  estimating ;  a  large  number  of 
criminals  are  known  to  be  such  by  trade ; 
but  as  to  the  rest  (including  most  of  those 
guilty  of  what  are  called  great  crimes,)  the 
question  remains  unanswered.  Or,  once 
more,  let  it  be  considered  how  great  con¬ 
fusion  would  be  introduced  into  our  Sche¬ 
dules  of  Crime,  by  such  a  modification  of  the 
doctrine  and  laws  regarding  ‘‘property,”  as 
should  yet  leave  the  moral  state  of  the  na¬ 
tion  substantially  unchanged. 

It  w’ould  be  an  interesting  inquiry,  too. 
What  determines  the  form  of  crime  ?  In  a 
rude  state  of  society,  we  should  expect  to 
find  murder,  for  example,  more  frequently 
sudden  and  violent;  with  civilization,  more 
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deliberate  and  scientific.  To  each  of  the 
most  remarkable  recent  cases,  we  believe 
this  remark  would  apply  ;  and  in  almost  all 
of  them  the  motive  to  the  crime  has  corres¬ 
ponded  with  such  a  mode  of  it ;  the  crimi¬ 
nals  not  by  any  means  belonging  to  the 
dregs  of  society,  but  being  persons  of  some 
reputation.  It  has  been  lucre,  in  some 
sense  ;  not  any  less  sordid  and  more  impet¬ 
uous  motive,  such  as  revenge ;  either  the 
crael  enforcing  of  a  combination  to  raise 
wages,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Glasgow  cotton- 
spinners  ;  or  the  immediate  possession  of 
wealth,  as  in  the  cases  of  Courvoisier  and 
the  Mannings ;  or  some  more  remote  advan¬ 
tage  of  status,  as  in  those  of  Tawell  and 
Rush  ;  and  in  that  to  which  we  have  now  to 
advert,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  union  of 
the  two  last. 

But  without  hazarding  any  general  con¬ 
clusion,  and  without  farther  preface,  we 
shall  now  relate  some  particulars  of  a  great 
crime,  which  from  the  position  of  the  par¬ 
ties,  the  nature  of  the  proof,  and  the  whole 
circumstances  attending  it,  seems  to  vindicate 
for  itself  a  place  in  these  pages,  by  the  pos¬ 
session  of  a  universal  and  permanent  interest. 

On  Friday,  the  23rd  of  November,  1849, 
Dr.  George  Parkman,  one  of  the  wealthiest 
and  best  known  citizens  of  Boston,  of  an  old 
family,  and  highly  respected,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Col¬ 
lege  there,  about  sixty  years  of  age,  of  rather 
remarkable  person  and  very  active  habits,  was 
walking  about  the  city,  and  transacting  busi¬ 
ness  as  usual — one  of  his  last  acts  being  the 
purchase  of  some  lettuce  for  the  dinner  of 
his  invalid  daughter ;  the  only  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  family  being  his  wife,  and  one 
son,  who  was  then  travelling  on  the  conti¬ 
nent  of  Europe.  Being  “  one  of  the  most 
punctual  of  men,”  his  absence  from  the  family 
table  at  half-past  three  o’clock  excited  sur¬ 
prise  ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day 
there  was  serious  apprehension,  his  absence 
still  continuing  unexplained.  It  was  thought 
better  to  postpone  all  public  search  until  the 
arrival  of  “  the  cars”  (train,)  on  Saturday 
at  two  o’clock  ;  but  w'hen  that  hour  arrived, 
with  no  tidings  of  him,  a  most  vigorous  and 
minute  search  was  instituted  by  his  friends, 
with  the  aid  of  the  police  force  of  Boston, 
and  of  advertisements  offering  large  rewards 
for  such  intelligence  as  should  lead  to  his 
discovery,  and  was  continued  without  inter¬ 
mission  until  the  following  Friday.  In  the 
words  of  the  City  Marshall,  “  Men  were  sent 
in  all  directions  f^or  fifty  or  sixty  miles,  on  all 


the  railroads,  to  all  the  towns  on  the  coast. 
We  searched  over  land  and  water,  and  un¬ 
der  water.” 

It  was  known  on  Sunday,  that  on  the  pre¬ 
vious  Friday,  at  half-past  one  o’clock.  Dr. 
Parkman  had,  by  appointment,  met  with  Dr. 
Webster,  (Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the 
Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  and  Lec¬ 
turer  on  Chemistry  in  the  Medical  College, 
Boston,)  in  his  rooms  at  the  Medical  College, 
and  no  further  trace  could  be  found ;  the 
fact  of  the  interview  having  been  first  com¬ 
municated  by  Dr.  Webster. 

It  may  be  necessary  here  to  explain  the 
nature  of  the  interview,  and  the  circumstance 
in  which  it  took  place.  In  1842  Dr.  Park- 
man  had  lent  Dr.  Webster, on  his  promissory 
note,  8400,  and  in  1847  a  further  advance 
was  made  to  Dr.  Webster  by  Dr.  Parkman, 
and  some  other  parties,  in  acknowledgment 
of  which  there  was  a  promissory  note  given 
Dr.  Parkman  for  82432,  payable  by  yearly 
instalments  in  four  years ;  a  balance  due  on 
a  former  note,  to  the  amount  of  8332,  being 
included.  “  Dr.  Parkman  had  held  two 
mortgages;  one  to  secure  the  8400  note, 
Avhich  was  given  in  1842,  and  another  which 
secured  that  note,  and  the  other  note  for 
82432,  which  was  given  in  1847.  The  mort¬ 
gage  which  was  given  in  1847,  covered  all 
Dr.  Webster’s  household  furniture,  his  books, 
and  all  his  minerals,  and  other  objects  of 
natural  history.  That  cabinet  had  been  dis¬ 
posed  of,  so  that  all  that  w\as  left  to  secure 
that  mortgage  was  the  household  furniture, 
and  what  books  he  may  have  had.”  From 
a  memorandum,  prepared  in  April,  1849,  it 
w’as  shown  that  the  amount  of  Dr.  Webster’s 
debt  to  Dr.  Parkman  was,  at  that  time, 
8450  27  ;  being  made  up  of  three  items  due 
at  different  times.  It  appears  that  Dr. 
Parkman  had  been  pressing  urgently  for  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  balance  due  to  himself,  and  that 
there  had  been  frequent,  and  by  no  means 
friendly  communications  between  the  parties 
on  the  subject.  The  account  given  by  Dr. 
Webster  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Francis  Parkman, 
(with  whom  he  seems  to  have  been  on  inti¬ 
mate  terms,  having  formerly  been  a  member 
of  his  congregation,  and  having  very  recently 
received  from  him  pastoral  offices,)  of  the 
last  interview  with  his  brother,  was  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — That  he  called  upon  Dr.  Parkman 
at  half-past  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning  (of 
Friday,  23d  November,)  and  arranged  that 
Dr.  Parkman  should  meet  him  at  the  Col¬ 
lege  at  half-past  one ;  that  Dr.  Parkman 
came  at  that  hour,  having  some  papers  in 
his  hand,  and  received  from  Dr.  Webster 
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|483,  and  sonae  odd  cents,  upon  which  Dr. 
Parkman  took  out  one  of  the  notes,  and 
hurriedly  dashing  his  pen  across  the  signa¬ 
ture,  went  away  in  great  haste,  leaving  the 
note  behind  him,  saying,  as  he  left  the  room, 
that  he  would  have  the  mortgage  cancelled. 
On  the  last  interview  between  them  in  the 
presence  of  any  witness,  (which  took  place  in 
the  College  on  the  previous  Monday,)  Dr. 
Parkman  indignantly  complained  to  Dr. 
Webster  that  a  cabinet  of  minerals,  which 
was  mortgaged  to  him  in  security  of  the  ad¬ 
vances  we  have  referred  to,  had  been  after¬ 
wards  fraudulently  sold  to  his  brother-in- 
law  ;  and  to  another  person  he  made  some 
very  severe  remarks  in  relation  to  this  trans¬ 
action,  substantially,  if  not  in  express  terms, 
charging  Dr.  Webster  with  dishonesty.  At 
parting,  Dr.  Parkman  is  reported  to  have  said 
with  much  energy,  “something  must  be  done 
to-morrow.”  The  following  day.  Dr.  Web¬ 
ster  sent  a  note  to  Dr.  Parkman, — the  terms 
of  which  are  unknown, — and  Dr.  Parkman 
was  proved  to  have  on  Thursday  gone  out 
to  Cambridge,  where  Dr.  Webster  resided. 
Having  given  these  uninteresting,  but  essen¬ 
tial  details,  we  shall  now  resume  our  narra¬ 
tive  of  the  investigation  made  in  consequence 
of  Dr,  Parkraan’s  disappearance. 

Every  clue  discovered  led  the  searchers 
back  to  the  Medical  College,  and  there  end- 
ed ;  no  person  being  to  be  found  w'ho  had 
spoken  with  Dr.  Parkman  after  his  interview 
with  Dr.  Webster.  Along  with  other  build¬ 
ings,  the  College  was  searched ;  first  on  * 
Monday,  (slightly,  and  merely  by  w^ay  of  ex¬ 
cuse  for  searching  other  houses  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,)  and  again  upon  Tuesday,  but  with 
no  serious  suspicion  and  with  no  discovery. 

In  the  mean  time  another  investigation  had 
been  going  on  in  the  hands  of  Littlefield,  the 
janitor  of  the  College,  who  had  as  early  as 
Sunday  evening  begun  to  entertain  suspi¬ 
cions,  which  all  his  subsequent  assiduous 
watching  increased,  and  which  led  to  the  dis¬ 
covery,  upon  Friday,  in  the  laboratory,  and 
in  a  vault  connected  with  it,  of  certain  hu¬ 
man  remains,  believed  to  be  those  of  Dr. 
Parkman,  and  to  the  apprehension  and  ulti¬ 
mately  to  the  trial  of  Dr.  Webster  on  the 
charge  of  murder. 

The  premises  in  the  Medical  College  used 
by  Dr.  Webster,  consisted  of  (1st)  lecture 
room  in  front ;  (2d)  upper  laboratory  be¬ 
hind  the  lecture  room,  furnished  with  a 
stove,  water  and  a  sink ;  and  having  a  small 
room  adjoining,  where  chemical  materials 
were  kept.  These  were  on  the  first  floor. 
On  the  basement  storey  there  was  (3d)  low¬ 


er  laboratory,  (which  was  reached  by  a  stair 
from  the  upper  one),  containing  an  assay 
furnace,  and  provided  with  water  and  a  sink  ; 
having  a  store  room  adjoining,  and  a  private 
closet,  with  an  opening  into  a  vault  at  the 
base  of  the  building,  into  which  vault  the 
sea  water  had  access  through  the  stones  of 
the  wall,  which  had  been  some  years  before 
slightly  pushed  out  of  their  original  position. 
Into  this  vault  there  was  no  opening  except 
that  in  the  private  closet.  After  all  the 
other  parts  of  the  college  had  been  repeat¬ 
edly  searched  without  success,  the  janitor 
resolved  to  make  an  examination  of  this 
vault,  which  he  effected  by  secretly  breaking 
a  hole  through  the  brick  and  lime  w'all,  at  a 
point  almost  directly  under  the  private  closet, 
taking  care  to  work  only  during  Dr.  Web¬ 
ster’s  absence. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Friday  the  30th  No¬ 
vember,  exactly  a  week  after  Dr.  Parkman’s 
disappearance,  the  opening  was  made;  and 
there  were  discovered,  lying  in  the  vault,  a 
few  feet  from  the  opening,  parts  of  a  male 
human  body.  These  consisted  of  the  pelvis 
(the  hip  bones),  the  right  thigh  (from  the 
hip  to  the  knee),  and  the  left  leg  (from  the 
knee  to  the  ankl  e). 

In  consequence  of  this  disclosure  Dr. 
Webster  was  immediately  apprehended  ;  and 
a  more  careful  search  was  made  in  the  labo¬ 
ratory  on  the  next  and  the  following  days, 
which  resulted  in  farther  discoveries.  Buried 
among  tan  in  a  tea-chest,  and  covered  with 
specimens  of  minerals,  were  found  a  large 
hunting  knife ;  a  thorax  (chest,)  with  both 
clavicles  and  scapuke  attached,  and  having 
a  perforation  in  the  region  of  the  heart;  and 
a  left  thigh,  to  which  a  piece  of  string  was 
fastened. 

These  parts  being  placed  together  corres¬ 
ponded  perfectly  ;  there  were  no  duplicates  ; 
and  they  left  no  doubt  of  their  having  been 
portions  of  one  body.  They  showed  no  in¬ 
dications  of  having  been  prepared  for  anatom¬ 
ical  purposes  by  the  usual  injection  of  the 
blood-vessels  ;  and  when  the  absent  parts 
were  hypothetically  supplied,  they  determ¬ 
ined  the  total  height  of  the  person  to  be  five 
feet  IQi  inches.  The  parts  found  in  the 
chest  appeared  to  have  been  acted  on  by 
heat  and  potash  ;  those  found  in  the  vault 
by  water. 

Amongr  the  ashes  of  the  furnace  were 

O  ^ 

about  200  grains  of  gold ;  a  pearl  shirt  but¬ 
ton,  a  human  tooth,  with  a  hole  in  it,  which 
appeared  to  have  been  stopped  ;  three  blocks 
of  mineral  teeth,  with  rivets,  but  without  the 
gold  plate  in  which  they  are  usually  set ;  and 
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a  great  many  fragments  of  bone  belonging 
to  the  skull,  face,  (four  fragments  of  the 
lower  jaw  were  specially  noticed,)  neck,  fore¬ 
arms,  hands,  right  leg  below  the  knee,  and 
feet ;  all  of  which,  although  some  of  the 
fragments  were  extremely  minute,  were  (with 
one  or  two  exceptions)  referred  to  their  re¬ 
spective  places,  and  named  in  a  catalogue, 
containing  about  fifty  articles,  prepared  with 
great  care,  and  apparently  with  much  skill, 
by  Dr.  Wyman,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in 
Harvard  University.  These  bones  appeared 
to  have  been  exposed  to  intense  heat,  and 
some  of  them  in  contact  with  gold  ;  being 
colored  pink  by  the  oxide  of  that  metal. 
There  was  also  found  in  the  laboratary  a 
large  double-edged  sheath-knife,  (called  also 
a  Turkish  knife,)  which  showed  marks  of 
having  been  recently  cleaned,  a  small  saw, 
and  some  other  articles  which  will  be  men¬ 
tioned  when  we  have  to  consider  them  as 
used  in  evidence. 

We  have  stated  that  Dr.  Webster  was  ap¬ 
prehended  on  the  30th  of  November  ;  on  the 
7th  of  January,  after  a  long  investigation, 
the  Grand  Jury  found  against  him  an  indict¬ 
ment  for  the  murder  of  Dr.  Parkman,  which 
came  on  for  trial  at  Boston,  before  the  Hon¬ 
orable  Lemuel  Shaw,  Chief- Justice,  and  three 
Associate  J ustices  of  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  of  Massachusetts,  upon  the  19th  of 
March,  1850.  The  trial  lasted  during  eleven 
days,  there  having  been  no  fewer  than  IIC 
witnesses  examined — forty-seven  of  them  be¬ 
ing  called  on  behalf  of  the  accused  ;  the 
Court  sittinjx  between  eiifht  and  nine  hours 
each  day  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  in  such 
circumstances,  with  so  many  })ersons  neces¬ 
sarily  engaged,  and  such  exhausting  interest, 
no  casualty  should  have  occurred  to  inter¬ 
rupt  the  proceedings. 

At  this  period  of  our  narrative  we  shall 
ask  our  readers  to  consider  with  us,  for  a 
moment,  the  state  of  the  public  mind  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  and  throughout  all  the  eastern  part  at 
least,  of  the  United  States,  in  the  interval  be¬ 
tween  Dr.  Parkman’s  mysterious  withdrawal 
(from  a  scene  with  which  he  seems  to  have 
been  familiarly  associated)  and  Dr.  Webster’s 
trial.  The  urgent  and  extensive  inquiries  by 
messengers  sent  everywhere  must  have  made 
the  matter  one  of  general  notoriety  a  day  or 
two  after  the  event;  but  the  publicity  thus 
given  to  the  fact  of  Dr.  Parkman’s  disap¬ 
pearance,  and  to  each  new  discovery,  would 
be  soon  extended  beyond  all  our  calculation, 
by  the  ceaseless  reproductions  of  daily  penny 
newspapers,  published  in  all  the  principal 
towns.  The  city  of  Boston  may  be  about 


three-fourths  the  size  of  Edinburgh,  which 
it  resembles  also  in  having  a  literary  reputa¬ 
tion  and  in  being  the  seat  of  a  highly  re¬ 
spectable  university.*  One  of  the  pu’olic 
benefactors  of  the  city,  a  wealthy,  intluential, 
well-known  man  has  been  missed,  and,  as  it 
is  believed,  has  been  murdered  within  the 
medical  college  of  which  he  had  been  one 
of  the  founders,  by  the  teacher  of  chemistry 
in  this  college  and  professor  of  the  same 
science  in  that  university.  It  would  appear 
from  the  associates  with  whom  we  find  Dr. 
Webster  to  have  been  on  terms  of  at  least 
considerable  intimacy,  such  as  senators, 
judges,  physicians,  clergymen,  and  such 
others,  including  the  president  of  the  univer¬ 
sity,  Dr.  Jared  Sparks,  (known  to  our  readers 
as  the  biographer  of  Washington,)  that  he 
bore  a  fair  character,  and  was  able  to  main¬ 
tain  a  highly  respectable  position  in  society — 

“  kind-hearted,  amiable,  humane,  peaceable, 
agreeable,”  such  are  the  terms  in  which  his 
acquaintances  describe  one  whom  the  whole 
community  had  now  come  to  think  of  as  a 
murderer. 

On  such  occasions,  as  many  of  us  may 
have  experienced,  there  is  a  sudden  shock, 
a  sense  of  insecurity,  as  if  all  things  were 
out  of  joint  in  the  moral  world,  and  society 
were  resting  on  a  foundation  the  unsuspected 
rottenness  of  wdiich  had  now,  at  last,  shown 
itself.  In  the  streets  people  meet  doubt- 
ingly  ;  speak  in  whispers,  wdth  the  curiosity 
of  alarm,  as  if  each  thought  himself  the  next 
victim,  and  his  nearest  neighbor  his  foe  ;  but 
all  this  is  soon  past,  and  men’s  minds  are 
calmed  again  by  the  growing  conviction  that 
all  are  not  murderers  ;  that  this  is  but  the 
discovery  of  one  alien  more  in  the  commu¬ 
nity,  who,  like  a  worm  in  the  bud,  gnawing 
at  its  heart,  has  now'  at  last  come  to  the  sur¬ 
face  to  be  crushed.  Such  may  be  the  feel¬ 
ings  (to  be  succeeded  ere  long  by  gentler 
thoughts)  expressed  in  the  first  outburst  of 
indignation  and  revenge  on  the  d  scovery  of 
some  great  atrocity,  and  by  such  feelings  we 
may  suppose  the  inhabitants  of  Boston  to 
have  been  stirred  (we  may  not  say  out  of 
repose,  w'hich  is  there  little  known,  but)  with 


*  The  population  of  Boston  in  1844  was  118,000. 
Harvard  University,  one  of  the  oldest  and  V)est  en¬ 
dowed  institutions  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States, 
is  not  in  Boston,  but  in  Cambridge,  a  small  town 
about  three  miles  distant;  yet  the  university  must 
be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  New  England 
capital.  It  would  seem  to  have  endowments  yield¬ 
ing  not  much  less  than  £10,000  per  annum.  The 
salaries  of  the  professors  are  said  to  vary  from  £200 
to  £400. 
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an  unusual  agitation  by  the  public  accusa¬ 
tion  and  impending  trial  of  Dr.  Webster.* 

We  shall  now  attempt  to  lay  before  our 
readers,  so  far  as  our  narrow  limits  allow, 
the  evidence  adduced  at  the  trial,  and  put 
them  in  a  position  to  form  an  opinion  on  tlie 
justice  of  the  accusation  ;  considering.  Is/, 
The  proof  of  the  remjiins  being  those  of  Dr. 
Parkman ;  and,  2r/,  The  proof  of  Dr.  Web¬ 
ster’s  guilty  connection  with  those  remains. 

1.  Tht  ecidence  of  the  remains  being  those 
of  Dr.  Parkman. 

Dr.  Parkman  had  not  been  seen  after  being 
at  the  Medical  College  on  23d  of  November, 
at  half-past  one  o’clock  ;  and  the  body  is  first 
looked  for  where  the  living  man  was  last 
known  to  have  been. 

An  attempt  was  made  in  defence  to  prove 
that  Dr.  Parkman  had  been  on  the  streets  at 
Boston  at  a  later  hour  of  the  day  ;  and  five 
witnesses  spoke,  with  more  or  less  confidence, 
of  having  seen  him,  but  not  one  could  be 
found  who  had  conversed  with  him  ;  and  the 
inference  is  irresistible  that  tliose  witnesses, 
if  speaking  honestl}",  were  mistaken  in  the 
person,  the  day,  or  the  hour.  To  meet  their 
evidence,  however,  there  was  evidence  offered 
on  the  other  side,  but  judged  too  indirect  to 
be  admissible,  to  the  effect  that  there  was  in 
Boston  a  person  so  remarkably  like  Dr.  Park- 
man  as  to  be  frequently  mistaken  for  him. 

Again,  the  general  figure  and  appearance 
indicated  by  the  remains,  including  a  very 
peculiar  hairiness  of  the  back,  corresponded 
perfectly  with  Dr.  Parkman’s  ;  the  height 


*  A  private  correspondent,  writing  from  Boston 
on  the  4th  of  December,  after  narrating  tlie  discov¬ 
ery  of  the  remains,  thus  expresses  himself : — “  You 
must  know  that  Dr.  Webster  has  been  professor  of 
chemistry  for  about  twenty  years,  is  a  man  of  ex¬ 
cellent  standing,  a  very  gentlemanly  accomplished 
man,  and  altogether  stands  as  high  as  any  one  in 
this  community.  The  whole  public  was  taken 
aback;  business  was  at  a  stand  still ;  no  one  knew 
what  to  thhik  or  believe,  and  the  whole  community 
have  received  a  moral  shock  which  it  will  be  long 
before  they  recover.  It  is  supposed  that  Dr.  Park- 
man,  in  trying  to  recover  the  money  from  Dr.  Web¬ 
ster,  had  irritated  him  in  some  way,  and  that  he  had 
struck  a  hasty  and  fatal  blow,  and  then  in  this  most 
savage  manner  attempted  to  conceal  his  crime.  I 
fear  he  is  guilty,  and  will  hereafter  stand  forward 
in  the  annals  of  crime  most  fearfully.”  Dr.  Web¬ 
ster’s  acquirements  and  science  made  him  not  un¬ 
known  in  this  country ;  and  we  are  told  that  at  the 
very  time  of  which  we  now  write  he  was  in  corres¬ 
pondence  with  a  distinguished  lover  of  science  in 
Edinburgh.  He  is  said  to  have  collected  a  scientific 
librar}'  containing  10 JO  volumes,  and  to  have  boast¬ 
ed  of  being  possessed  of  the  best  musical  library  in 
the  country. 
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(5  feet  10|  inches,)  which,  on  the  evidence  of 
the  anatomists  e.xamined,  “could  be  deter¬ 
mined  certainly  to  within  half  an  inch,”  was 
precisely  the  same ;  and  the  time  of  life  was 
similar.  The  form  of  the  lower  jaw,  indi¬ 
cated  by  four  fragments  of  the  right  half, 
implied  a  rising  chin,  (which  was  so  promi¬ 
nent  a  feature  of  Dr.  Parkman,  that  one  of 
the  witnesses  states,  that,  in  jest  with  her 
sister,  she  had  called  him  “  chin,”)  and 
showed  the  absence  of  certain  teeth  ;  and 
there  was  “  a  remarkable  depression”  on  the 
left  side  of  the  lower  jaw,  corresponding  with 
what  the  dentist  who  luid  made  artificial 
teeth  for  Dr.  Parkman,  called  “  a  great 
irregularity;”  and  this  introduces  the  follow¬ 
ing  singularly  conclusive  evidence  of  iden¬ 
tity. 

Our  readers  will  recollect,  that  among  the 
articles  found  in  the  laboratory  furnace  were 
three  blocks  of  mineral  teeth.  These  were 
without  hesitation  recognized  by  a  dentist  in 
Boston  as  teeth  which  he  had  made  for  Dr. 
Parkman  in  October  and  November,  1840. 

Dr.  Keep’s  evidence  is  as  follows  : — 

“  Tlie  circumstances  connected  with  the  teeth 
being  ordered  were  somewhat  peculiar.  The 
first  question  asked  by  Dr.  Parkman,  when  the 
teeth  were  ordered,  was,  ‘  How  long  will  it  take 
to  make  them  V  I  took  the  liberty  to  ask  why  he 
was  so  particular  to  know.  He  told  me  that  the 
Medical  College  was  to  be  opened,  and  that  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  be  there,  and  perhaps  to 
speak ;  and  he  wanted  them  by  that  time,  or  else 
he  did  not  want  them  at  all.  That  time  was  a 
very  short  one ;  the  peculiarity  of  the  mouth  made 
it  a  case  requiring  as  much  skill  as  could  be  used. 

I  began  to  do  it  as  soon  as  possible  ;  gave  a  large 
part  of  my  attention  to  it,  from  day  to  day.  In 
consequence  of  these  circumstances,  and  the 
shortness  of  the  time,  and  the  close  application  I 
gave  to  it,  I  remember  very  distinctly  what  was 
done,  more  than  in  ordinary  cases. 

“  I  proceeded  in  my  usual  mode  to  take  the  im¬ 
pression.  The  first  step  was,  to  take  an  e.xact 
facsimile  of  each  jaw,  with  w’ax,  metal,  liquid 
plaster,  &c.  A  plate  was  made  from  that ;  and 
the  next  step  was,  of  course,  to  ascertain  the  re¬ 
lation  between  the  upper  and  the  lower  jaw.  A 
model  of  the  lower  jaw  was  made  from  an  impres¬ 
sion  taken  with  wax,  while  in  a  plastic  state,  and 
by  means  of  this  the  lower  plate  was  fitted.  The 
upper  plate  was  fitted  in  the  same  manner.  (Dr, 
Keep  exhibited  the  original  plates,  which  fitted  to 
the  models.)  These  plates  were  made  before  the 
gold  plates,  to  ascertain  whether  there  was  any 
defect  in  the  models.  When  the  plates  were 
fitted  to  his  mouth,  I  requested  liim  to  close  it 
until  I  satisfied  myself  as  to  the  suitable  distance. 

“  A  great  irregularity  on  the  left  side  of  the 
lower  jaw  of  Dr.  Parkman  gave  me  great  trouble 
in  getting  this  up.  Each  set  of  teeth  were  made 
in  three  blocks,  and  then  joined  to  the  gold  plate. 
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There  were  spiral  springs  that  connected  the  two 
sets  of  teeth,  to  enable  the  patient  to  open  his 
mouth  and  close  it  with  less  danger  of  the  teeth 
being  displaced,  as  they  would  have  been  without 
the  springs.  There  was  an  accident  which  in¬ 
jured  one  of  the  teeth  in  the  front  block,  and  de¬ 
layed  the  finishing  of  them  until  near  the  end  of 
the  night  before  the  opening  of  the  Medical  Col¬ 
lege.  They  were  finally  finished,  by  setting  my 
assistant  at  work  on  them  with  all  the  assiduity 
he  could,  at  just  thirty  minutes  before  the  opening 
of  the  Medical  College.  When  i  next  saw  Dr. 
Parkman,  he  said  that  he  did  not  feel  that  he  had 
room  for  his  tongue.  In  order  to  obviate  that 
difficulty,  I  ground  the  block  of  the  lower  jaw  on 
the  inside,  to  make  it  lighter,  and  furnish  more 
room  for  the  tongue.  This  grinding,  at  that  time, 
was  not  accomplished  with  so  much  ease.  The 
teeth  being  on  the  plate,  we  could  not  grind  on  a 
large  wheel.  We  had  to  grind  on  a  very  small 
wheel.  'Phis  grinding  removed  the  pink  color 
that  represented  the  gums,  and  also  tlie  enamel 
from  the  inside  of  the  lower  teeth.  The  beauty 
of  it  was  defaced  by  this  grinding.  The  shape 
left  by  the  grinding  was  very  peculiar,  because 
of  its  being  ground  on  a  small  wheel,  scnaller 
than  itself. 

“  I  saw  Dr.  Parkman  frequently.  The  last 
time  I  saw  him  was,  as  near  as  I  can  remember, 
alx)ut  two  weeks  previous  to  his  disappeanince. 
He  called  late  in  the  evening,  about  ten  o'clock. 

It  so  happened  that,  not  being  very  well,  I  had 
retired  for  the  night.  The  person  who  went  to 
the  door,  seeing  Dr.  Parkman,  asked  him  in,  and 
went  up  and  told  me  that  it  was  he.  I  sent  word 
to  him  that  I  would  come  down  as  soon  as  I  1 
could.  He  told  me  his  trouble.  I  took  his  teeth, 
both  upper  and  lower,  examined  them,  and  put  on 
a  new  spring.  lie  staid  about  half  an  hour,  when 
he  was  ready  to  go  home.  I  h;id  no  more  pro¬ 
fessional  intercourse  with  him  at  all.  I  went  into 
the  country  to  pass  Thanksgiving, at  Longmeadow, 
and  returned  on  the  Monday  morning  after 
Thanksgiving.  Arrived  home,  I  was  told  that 
Dr.  Lewis  wanted  to  see  me,  and  he  presented 
me  with  these  remains  of  mineral  teeth,  [showing 
them,]  with  the  request  that  I  would  e.xainine 
them.  On  looking  at  them,  I  recognized  them  to 
be  the  same  teeth  I  had  made  for  Dr.  Parkman. 
The  most  of  the  upper  portion  that  remained  was 
the  block  belonging  to  the  left  side  of  the  lower 
jaw.  {Several  other  parts  had  been  very  much  in¬ 
jured  by  fire.  I  proceeded  to  look  for  the  mould 
upon  which  these  teeth  were  made,  put  the  metal 
upon  its  proper  place,  and  it  fitted  exactly.  Tiiere 
is  sufficient  left  of  these  blocks  to  identify  the 
place  where  they  belonged.  There  is  no  mistake. 
[He  then  showed  the  mould  and  remains  of  teeth, 
&c.]  All  the  pieces  having  been  found,  there 
were  five  pieces,  which  fitted  to  their  exact  places. 
The  only  piece  that  cotild  not  be  identified  might 
or  might  not  have  been  right ;  but  it  was  supposed 
to  be  right,  as  there  was  no  reason  that  it  should 
not  be  so. 

“  I  found  imbedded,  more  or  less,  with  these 
mineral  teeth,  some  very  minute  portions  of  gold, 
which  is  termed  cancellated,  being  peculiar  to  the 


jaw-bone.  I  saw  the  teeth  in  the  doctor’s  head, 
the  last  time  I  saw  him,  in  conversing  with  him. 
The  presumption  is  very  strong,  that  these  teeth 
were  put  in  the  fire  in  the  head.  Such  is  the  na¬ 
ture  of  these  mineral  teeth,  that,  especially  if  they 
have  been  worn,  they  absorb  small  particles  of 
water ;  when  suddenly  heated,  the  surfiice  be¬ 
comes  closed,  and  the  water  becomes  steam,  and 
there  would  be  a  report,  with  an  explosion.  I  have 
known  such  explosions  to  take  place  on  heating 
teeth  that  have  been  worn  ;  and  wlien  they  have 
been  worn  recently,  the  explosion  is  always  sure 
to  take  place,  if  heated  rapidly.  If,  while  in  the 
head,  tliey  were  put  into  the  fire,  only  a  small 
portion  would  be  exposed  to  the  heat ;  an  !  as  the 
temperature  would  be  raised  so  gradually,  the 
water  would  have  time  to  escape  ;  and  this  ac¬ 
counts,  in  my  mind,  for  the  teeth  not  bt  ing  crack¬ 
ed,  excepting  the  front  teeth,  which  would  have 
been  most  ex|)Osed.  I  have  found,  fnst-d  into  the 
remains  of  teeth,  jKjrtions  of  the  natural  jaw.  All 
these  teeth  were  exhibited  to  me  at  tlie  same 
time.” 

How  little  could  it  have  been  thought 
when,  three  years  ago,  Dr.  Parkm  in  was 
hailed  by  a  crowd  of  spectators  as  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Medical  College,  then  first 
opened,  that  that  building  was  to  be  other¬ 
wise  associated  with  his  name,  becoming  to 
him  at  once  altar,  tomb,  and  funeral  pile  ; 
that  there,  when  l.is  life  had  been  cruelly 
sacrificed,  his  body  -hould  in  part  be  hidden 
in  a  vault,  in  part  burned  with  fire,  yet  all  dis¬ 
honored  ;  and  that  the  teeth  which  were  to 
have  helped  his  speech  on  the  occasion  of 
that  festival,  should  be  only  the  silent  incor¬ 
ruptible  witnesses  of  the  murder. 

The  evidence  of  Dr.  Keep  was  confirmed 
by  that  of  his  Assistant,  who  found  further 
proof  of  identity  in  the  marks  of  the  blow¬ 
pipe,  which  still  remained  to  show’  some  more 
recent  repairs.  Another  dentist  stated,  that 
he  w’as  quite  in  the  habit  of  distinguishing 
the  works  of  one  of  his  profession  from  those 
of  another.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  say’, 
“  There  are  characteristics  about  teeth,  by 
which  a  dentist  would  be  as  likely  to  know 
his  own  works  as  a  sculptor  wrould  be  to 
recognize  his  own  statues,  or  a  merchant  his 
own  writing.”  Another  witness  said,  “  I 
think  the  dentist  w’ho  made  it  could  identify 
it  as  easily’  as  an  artist  who  had  spent  a  w’eek 
in  painting  a  man’s  face  on  canvass,  would 
recognize  the  picture  painted  by  himself-” 

Taking  all  these  together ;  finding  the 
body,  hypothetically  constructed,  by  means 
of  a  rigid  science,  from  the  discovered  re¬ 
mains  to  correspond  perfectly  with  that  of 
Dr.  Parkman,  in  height,  age,  and  general 
form,  differing  in  no  known  respect  ;  and 
finding,  further,  a  very  marked  peculiarity  in 
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the  bone  of  the  lower  jaw  common  to  both, 
there  seems  a  great  probability  of  identity, 
which  is  raised  to  a  sufficient  certainty  by 
the  maker’s  unqualified  recognition  of  the 
teeth. 

Having  disposed  of  the  first  point,  by 
stating  the  grounds  on  which  it  was  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  remains  were  those  of  Dr. 
Parkmin,  we  have  now  before  us  the  more 
serious  task  of  jxivinir  an  abstract  of  the  evi- 
dence  on  which  the  charsTe  ajxainst  Dr.  Web- 
ster  was  founded  and  maintained. 

We  would  here  caution  our  readers  not  to 
look  for  the  interest  in  such  an  abstract  which 
belongs  to  the  testimony  itself ;  it  is  one 
thing  to  learn  by  report  the  gist  of  what  a 
man  says,  quite  another  thing  to  hear  him 
say  it ;  and  the  absence  of  all  personal  in¬ 
terest  is  ill  compensated  by  any  possible  com¬ 
pression  ;  and  even  with  this  we  cannot,  in 
the  few  pages  that  remain  to  us,  do  more 
than  give  the  leading  facts  and  inferences. 

II.  The  Eoidenne  of  Dr.  ^Vebster  s  guilt. 

Under  this  head  we  shall  have  to  consider 
(1.)  the  proof  that  the  remains  found  were 
in  Dr.  Webster’s  possession  ;  (2.)  in  such 
circumstances  as  to  exclude  all  probability  of 
suicide  or  accidental  death,  and  to  infer  homi¬ 
cide  or  slaughter  ;  and  (3.)  how  far  selj-dfi- 
fence  or  extreme  provocation  can  be  reasona¬ 
bly  alleged  to  render  the  homicide  justiftahle, 
or  to  reduce  it  to  manslaughter.  In  point  of 
fact,  it  is  the  first  of  these  only  that  will  re¬ 
quire  our  serious  attention  ;  the  second  being 
plainly  excluded  by  the  circumstances  which 
will  be  stated ;  and  there  being  really 
nothing  in  the  case  which  can  adequately 
support  the  third.  We  have  only  to  state  for 
the  information  of  our  readers,  what  Chief 
Justice  Shaw,  in  his  clear,  brief,  judicial 
charge,  stated  to  the  jury,  that  “murder  is 
(by  the  law  of  England  as  adapted  to  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Institutions)  the  violently  killing  of 
any  person  under  the  peace  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  with  malice  prepense  or  aforethought, 
either  express  or  implied  by  law  and  “  that 
the  implication  of  malice  arises  in  every  in¬ 
stance  of  intentional  homicide,  the  fact  of 
killing  being  first  proved  or  in  other  words, 
that  every  act  by  which  a  man  intentionally 
kills  another,  is  presumed  to  be  an  act  of 
murder  ;  and  that  the  burden  lies  on  the 
slayer  to  take  it  out  of  that  category,  by 
proving  that  there  was  either  such  provoca¬ 
tion  (by  something  more  than  words)  as  to 
make  the  homicide  less  guilty,  and  so  reduce 
it  to  manslaughter,  or  such  occasion  to  repel 
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I  violence,  that  it  was  justified  by  the  necessi¬ 
ties  of  self-defence. 

The  first  matter  of  evidence  to  be  noticed 
is  that  the  remains  (which  we  have  now  con¬ 
cluded  to  be  Dr.  Parkman’s)  were  found  con¬ 
cealed  on  Dr.  Webster’s  premises,  and  part  of 
them  buried  in  tan,  which  he  is  proved  to  have 
ordered  during  that  very  week.  According 
to  the  statement  made  by  him  on  being 
questioned  immediately  after  his  apprehen¬ 
sion,  •*  nobody  had  access  to  my  private 
apartments  but  the  porter  who  makes  the 
fires.”  It  would  not  appear  that  even  he 
had  access  to  the  private  closet  from  which 
the  parts  must  have  been  thrown  into  the 
vault ;  for  Dr.  Webster  seems  to  have  car¬ 
ried  the  key  about  with  him,  and  it  was  found 
on  his  person.  In  the  same  vault  were 
found  a  diaper  roller  and  two  towels,  the 
latter  marked  with  a  W.,  and  the  roller  hav¬ 
ing  been  in  the  laboratory  on  the  day  of 
Dr.  Parkman’s  disappearance,  with  a  pair 
of  blood-stained  slippers  nearly  new  ;  and 
in  the  closet  there  was  a  pair  of  trousers 
also  marked  with  blood,  and  having  Dr. 
Webster’s  name.  Tlie  witness  goes  on  to 
state  :  “  There  was  a  pause  for  some  minute 
and  a  half ;  then  he  exclaimed.  Oh,  that 
villian  !  I  am  a  ruined  man.”  This  expres¬ 
sion  (by  which  he  meant  to  suggest  that  the 
porter  was  the  criminal)  seems  to  us  to  in¬ 
dicate  too  much  knowledge  on  the  subject 
to  be  consistent  w’ith  innocence,  as  he  had 
not  then  been  told  any  particulars  as  to  the 
discovery  of  the  body,  especially  when  con¬ 
nected  with  the  question  put  by  him  at  the 
same  time,  “  Did  th^y  find  the  whole  of  the 
body  ?”  Then  there  was  proof  of  some 
anatomical  skill  in  the  separation  of  the 
parts.  Professor  Wyman  said,  “  It  struck 
me  that  the  sternum  was  taken  out  as  it 
would  have  been  by  a  physician  at  an  ordi¬ 
nary  post  mortem  examination.  I  was  also 
struck  with  the  separation  of  the  sternum 
from  the  clavicles  or  collar  bones,  and  first 
rib  ;  the  route  for  the  knife  to  pass  through 
is  so  difficult,  that  a  person,  having  no  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  structure  of  the  parts,  would 
not  have  been  very  likely  to  direct  it  in  that 
way.”  Another  witness  said,  “there  was 
no  hacking  about  it  ;  the  thigh  and  hips 
were  disarticulated  neatly.”  Again,  chemi¬ 
cal  solvents  had  been  used,  especially  potash, 
which  Dr.  Jackson  stated  to  be  the  very 
best  solvent  of  the  human  body,  and,  when 
applied  with  heat,  to  be  capable  of  dissolving 
in  a  few  hours  double  its  own  weijjht. 
I  Farther,  although  he  had  no  lectures  to  de- 
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liver  during  that  week,  Dr.  Webster  was  by  fire,  and  other  chemical  agents,  within 
much  in  the  laboratory,  at  unusual  hours,  Dr.  Webster’s  laboratory,  where  he  was 
and  with  locked  doors.  On  the  assumed  known  to  have  been  very  frequently,  and  had 
day  of  the  murder,  he  was  there  until  half-  the  means  of  being  at  unknown  times  :  we 
past  five,  and  left  the  doors  locked.  Upon  have  found  that  other  parts  of  the  body 
every  day  between  that  time  and  his  appre-  were,  along  with  a  knife  which  belonged  to 
hension,  except  Sunday  and  Thursday,  him,  concealed  in  a  bag  among  tan,  which 
(Thanksgiving  day,)  he  was  in  the  labora-  he  had  sent  on  Monday,  and  covered  with 
tory,  always  for  a  considerable  time,  and  his  minerals ;  still  farther,  that  the  vault  in 
often  both  in  the  morning  and  in  the  after-  which  the  remaining  parts  were  discovered 
noon.  It  was  remarked,  too,  that  there  had  was  one  to  which  he  alone  seems  to  have 
been  frequent  and  excessive  fires  in  the  had  access  ;  and  we  shall  now  refer  to  a  con- 
laboratory  ;  on  one  occasion,  at  least,  a  fire  versation  he  had  with  the  janitor  on  the 
was  kindled  by  Dr.  Webster’s  own  hands,  Monday  previous  to  Dr.  Parkman’s  death, 
and  in  a  furnace  where  the  janitor  had  never  from  which  it  will  appear  that  he  inquired 
before  known  one  to  be.  Between  Friday  about  the  state  of  the  vault,  and  had  reason 
and  Wednesday  the  greater  part  of  two  to  think  it  a  place  of  unusual  security, 
hogsheads  of  “  pitch  pine  kindlings  ”  had 

been  consumed,  and  an  unknown  quantity  “  Dr.  Webster  asked  if  the  vault  bad  ever  been 
of  cannel  coal,  bark,  and  anthracite  coal,  fixed,  where  we  used  to  put  the  remains  of  subjects 
beside  “grape  vine  trimmings”  which  had  from  the  dissecting-room,  and  from  the  Demon- 
been  icnt  from  Cambridge.  “  The  water  of  Anatomy’s  room,— meaning  the  vault 

was  kept  runninR  all  the  week,”  although  in'l'oentry.  He  added,  that  there  had  been  some- 
xitV  .  1.  j  r  1  i,*  a  j  a  -a®  thing  .said  about  having  )t  repaired,  or  a  new  one 

Dr.  Webster  had  formerly  objected  to  it  as 

noisy  and  injurious  ;  and  this  is  important,  as  jjg  asked  where  it  was  built.  I  told  him  it  was 
explaining  the  fact  of  very  few  traces  of  built  right  under  his  coal-bin,  which  was  between 
blood  being  found  on  the  floor  or  elsewhere  ;  his  laboratory  and  the  dissecting-room.  In  the 
however  much  had  been  spilt,  there  was  bin  we  put  about  eight  tons  of  coal.  I  told  him 
water  enough  to  wash  it  out ;  and  the  inner  wall  so  as  to 

stair  of  the  laboratory  had  been  copiously  make  «  eak,  arid  caused  an  offensive  r^or  to  be 
.  ,,  ,  ..  *  f  1-  u  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  building.  1  told  him  it  had 

sprinkled  with  nitrate  of  copper  which  Dr.  , 

>V  yman,  after  experiments,  testifaed  to  have  told  him  the  vault  had  been  all  kivered  up  with 
the  power  of  dissolving  the  blood  globules  dirt,  and  there  had  been  no  smell  since.  He  asked 
or  “  discs,”  so  as  to  render  these  no  longer  me  how  I  got  down  under  the  building  to  kher  it 
recognisable  under  the  microscope,  the  best,  up,  or  how  any  one  could  get  dowm.  I  told  him 


or  the  only  test  of  small  spots  of  blood. 


we  took  up  the  brick  floor  in  the  dissecting-room 


It  might  be  .supposed  that,  in  a  medical  entry,  and  then  took  up  the  board  floor  aiwut  six 
college,  there  would  be  other  means  of  dis-  j 

posing  of  the  remains  of  a  human  body  under  his  laboratory  or  front  room,  and  told  him 
easier  and  less  liable  to  suspicion  than  com-  how  the  walls  run.  He  asked  me  if  we  could 
bustion  ;  and,  in  fact,  the  door  of  the  dissect-  get  a  light  into  that  vault ;  and  I  told  him  ‘  No.’ 


ing-room,  which  had  been  fastened  on  Friday  He  asked  me  it  I  was  sure  of  it.  I  told  him  I 

night,  was  found  open  on  Saturday  morning,  ^  a  few  days  before,  to  get  a 

tlvxxvo  xx-o.  In  n  hght  loto  thc  vault.  Ho  sdid  he  wantod  to  get 


and  there  was  discovered  in  the  laboratory  a 
large  bunch  of  skeleton  keys,  (Dr.  Webster 


light  into  the  vault.  He  sain  he  wanted  to  get 
some  gas  out  of  the  vault.  I  had  tried  to  get  a 
light  in,  to  find  something  which  Dr.  Ainsworth 


stated  that  he  had  “  picked  them  up  in  and  the  foul  air  put  it  out.  Dr.  Ains- 

Fruit  Street,”  where  he  seems  to  have  lived  worth  had  let  down  an  African  skull,  to  macerate 

formerly,)  one  of  which  opened  that  door  ;  in  the  vault,  and  the  rope  had  rotted  off*.  1  at- 

but  it  appeared  that  he  had  no  access  to  the  tempted  to  put  a  light  down,  and  it  went  out. 

locked  vault  in  which  the  remains  of  subjects  ebster  told  me  he  w’anted  to  get  some  gas 

for  dissection  were  put  away.  I  toki  him  then  would  be 

xxT  ,  ^  .  X  au  .  a  good  time,  as  it  was  high  tide  and  the  water 

^V  e  may  here  mention  as  important,  that 


there  were  keys  on  that  bunch  by  which  all  going  to  get  tfie  gas  into  any  vessel.  He  said  he 
the  doors  of  the  lecture-room  and  laboratory  had  apparatus  that  he  could  do  it  with.  He  told 


might  be  opened. 


me  when  he  wanted  to  get  the  gas  he  would  let 


We  cannot  doubt  that  our  readers  have  know.  And  that  is  the  last  I  ever  heard  of 
now  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  remains  ff* 
were  Dr.  Parkman’s  ;  that  a  great  part  of  the 

body  had  been,  during  that  week,  destroyed  Perhaps  it  will  be  best  stated  here  that  on 
VOL.  XXL  NO.  II.  3 
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Tuesday,  during  the  search  of  the  premises, 
when  the  private  closet  was  mentioned,  Dr. 
Webster  immediately  called  the  attention  of 
the  officers  to  the  store-room,  in  such  a  manner 
that  at  that  time  the  janitor  “  thought  it  suspi¬ 
cious.”  With  reference  to  the  intended  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  remains,  we  have  two  other 
items  of  evidence.  The  first  is,  that  on  the 
forenoon  of  the  day  of  his  arrest,  (Friday, 
30th  November,)  he  ordered  a  tin  box  to  be 
made.  He  gave  a  piece  of  paper,  describing 
it  as  eighteen  inches  square,  and  thirteen 
inches  in  depth.  “He  wanted  it  made 
tight,  of  thick  tin,  with  a  very  strong  handle 
on  the  cover,  and  so  that  he  could  solder  it 
up  himself and  he  was  an.\ious,  were  it 
possible,  to  have  it  by  next  day  at  noon. 
He  said,  when  ordering  it,  “  that  he  wanted 
to  put  books  and  other  small  things  in  it.” 
This  is  important  as  negative  of  a  suggestion 
made  in  defence,  that  he  might  have  re¬ 
quired  the  box  to  send  plants  in  it  to  Fayal, 
which  he  was  stated  to  have  occasionally 
done.  He  did  not  prove  that  he  had  any 
plants  prepared,  or  any  opportunity  to  send 
them  ;  and  had  there  been  so  innocent  a  des¬ 
tination  of  the  box,  there  would  seem  no 
reason  for  stating  a  different  one. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  parts  of 
the  body  still  unconsumed  were,  (in  the  tea- 
chest,)  the  thorax  and  left  thigh  ;  and,  (in 
the  vault,)  the  pelvis,  the  right  thigh,  and 
the  left  leg.  Now,  it  appears  from  the  de¬ 
tailed  measurements  made  and  reported  by 
a  medical  committee,  to  which  we  had 
already  to  refer,  that  the  length  of  the 
“thoracic  portion”  was  17{  inches,  that  of 
the  leg  16,  and  that  of  each  thigh  18  inches ; 
so  that  a  box  of  the  dimensions  of  that  or¬ 
dered  by  Dr.  Webster  w'ould  just  hold  these 
remains,  which  (unless  we  are  in  error  as  to 
the  use  to  be  made  of  the  box)  must  have 
been  laid  out  and  measured  by  him  before 
his  orders  were  given.  It  may  be  here 
thought  that  it  could  not  be  Dr.  Webster’s 
intention  to  include  in  it  the  parts  in  the  vault, 
these  being  already  disposed  of,  and  out  of  his 
reach.  The  second  item  of  evidence  we  referred 
to  will  explain  this.  It  was  proved  that  on 
Tuesday  night  (November  27th)  Dr.  Web¬ 
ster  purchased,  not  stating  with  what  pur¬ 
pose,  half  a  dozen  of  the  largest  sized  fish¬ 
hooks  ;  three  of  which  were  found  on  Friday 
on  the  shelf  of  a  closet  in  the  laboratory, 
bound  together,  back  to  back,  with  stout 
twine  or  “  marline,”  (of  a  very  peculiar 
fabric,  and  precisely  similar  to  that  found 
round  the  thigh  in  the  tea-chest,  and  to  some 
that  was  in  Dr.  Webster’s  private  room,)  so 


[Oct, 

as  to  form  a  grapple  ;  and  “  a  little  above 
the  place  where  they  were  joined  was  a  piece 
of  lead  of  about  four  or  five  ounces  in  weisrhl. 
Three  or  four  more  were  shown,  some  single 
and  some  bound  together.  With  one  of  the 
bunches  was  a  heavy  sinker,  perhaps  >veigh- 
ing  six  or  eight  ounces.  The  twine  was 
heavy  and  stout,  of  about  one-half  the  size  of 
an  ordinary  clothes-line.”  # 

With  no  explanation  from  Dr.  Webster  of 
the  use  of  this  “grapple,”  we  cannot  avoid 
the  inference  that  it  was  his  intention,  by 
means  of  it,  to  “  fish  up”  the  remains  from 
the  vault.  Assuming  this,  it  has  been  sug- 
gested  that  the  body  had  been  stored  in 
pieces  in  the  vault,  which  were  to  be  brought 
up  again,  one  by  one,  as  there  should  be 
room  in  the  fire.  It  was  proved  that  the 
aperture  in  the  private  closet  was  too  small 
to  admit  of  the  thorax  being  passed  through 
it  into  the  vault ;  and  the  more  probable 
supposition,  we  think,  is,  that  Dr.  Webster 
had  early  began  to  entertain  doubts  of  the 
perfect  security  afforded  by  that  hiding- 
place,  and  had  resolved  to  recover  those 
parts  by  means  of  the  grapple,  in  order  to 
their  safer  disposal.  It  quite  consists  with 
this  view  that  the  portions  found  in  the 
vault,  and  not  the  others,  bore  marks  of  hav¬ 
ing  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  water. 
The  original  plan  may  have  been  to  burn  the 
whole  body  ;  but  when  time  pressed,  and 
inquiries  at  the  College  were  becoming  more 
urgent  every  day,  the  tin  box  may  have  been 
resorted  to  as  a  readier  means  for  the  re¬ 
moval  of  what  still  remained  of  it. 

We  have  now'  done  with  “  the  remains,” 
and  are  brought  to  another  very  pregnant 
fact — the  discovery  of  the  documents  of 
debt  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Webster.  He  had 
all  along  stated  that  the  smaller  note  (for 
8400)  had  been  left  in  the  laboratory  by  Dr. 
Parkman,  with  the  signature  scored,  (after 
he  had  received  payment  of  the  principal, 
and  interest  due  on  it ;  but  the  “  amount” 
stated  by  Dr.  Webster  to  have  been  paid, 
was  proved  not  to  be  the  exact  amount  due  ;) 
but  he  had  not  disclosed  that  there  was  also 
in  his  possession  the  larger  note  (for  82,432.) 
These  two  notes  were  found  after  his  arrest, 
together  with  some  memoranda  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  his  debt  to  Dr.  Parkman,  in  a  trunk  in 
his  house.  It  seems  very  improbable  that 
so  punctual  a  man  of  business  as  Dr.  Park- 
man  was  proved  to  be,  should  have  left  even 
the  smaller  note  in  Dr.  Webster’s  hands  un¬ 
discharged  ;  still  more  improbable  that  he 
should  have  left  also  the  larger  note,  in 
which  he  had  himself  only  a  partial  right, 
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there  being  other  creditors  under  it.  Yet, 
this  note  also,  on  which  tliere  appeared  to 
be  money  still  due.  Dr.  Webster  had  appro¬ 
priated,  having  marked  “  paid”  across  it. 
There  w’as  evidence  strongly  tending  to 
prove  that  Dr.  Webster  was  not  at  that  time 
in  funds  to  pay  either  of  the  debts.  It  was 
from  the  students’  fees  that  he  had  promised 
to  pay  the  note,  and  about  the  time  in  ques¬ 
tion,  he  had  received  a  considerable  sum  from 
the  collection  of  these  fees ;  but  there  w'as 
conclusive  proof  that  none  of  that  money 
had  gone  to  pay  Dr.  Parkman,  and  there 
was  no  attempt  on  the  other  part  to  show 
any  different  source  from  which  the  money 
might  have  come. 

The  matter  we  have  last  adverted  to,  the 
possession  of  these  notes,  not  only  affords  in 
the  circumstances  a  very  strong  presumption 
that  they  were  obtained  at  the  cost  of  Dr. 
Parkman’s  life,  but  supplies  a  motive  for  the 
crime. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  suggested  at 
the  trial,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  preva¬ 
lent  belief  in  Boston,  on  the  discovery  of  Dr. 
Parkman’s  death,  that  the  homicide  was  not 
deliberate,  but  sudden  or  passionate ;  that 
angry  words  had  led  to  rash  fatal  blows. 
Nothing  wjis  disclosed  at  the  trial  which 
could  give  any  probability,  and  the  very  evi¬ 
dence  of  character  given  on  behalf  of  Dr. 
Webster,  seems  very  unfavorable  to  such  a 
view.  One  of  his  friends  describes  him  as 
“  hasty  and  irritable,  but  soon  forgetting  the 
cause  of  excitement,  lacking  depth  of  pas¬ 
sion.”  Another  says,  “  I  have  known  Dr. 
Webster  to  be  considered  a  petulent  man, 
but  one  who  would  exhaust  his  sudden  fit  of 
petulance  in  words.”  All  concur  in  having 
“  never  heard  of  any  acts  of  violence.”  Is  it 
likely  that  the  first  act  of  passionate  violence 
should  be  in  the  calm  meridian  of  life,  and  | 
that  act  a  murder  ?  It  is,  indeed,  an  appal¬ 
ling  thought ;  yet  the  facts  of  the  case,  well 
considered,  seem  inevitably  to  lead  to  it,  that 
the  needy  debtor,  hard  pressed  by  an  urgent 
creditor,  whom  he  could  no  longer  silence, 
and  was  without  the  means  of  satisfying ; 
want,  possibly  ;  loss  of  social  status,  expo¬ 
sure,  bankruptcy  almost  certainly  in  waiting* 
for  him  at  the  very  next  step;  seeing  no 
other  issue  from  his  calaraites,  (the  result, 
apparently,  of  careless  and  extravagant  hab¬ 
its,)  and  not  having  virtue  to  bear  them,  con¬ 
ceived  a  plan  of  getting  quit  c|f  the  debt  by 
the  murder  of  his  creditor.  Not  having  the 
means  of  payment,  and  well  knowing  that  no 
further  excuse  would  be  listened  to.  Dr. 
Webster  invited  Dr.  Parkman  into  his  labora¬ 


tory,  just  at  the  conclusion  of  his  last  lecture, 
prior  to  the  holidays,  and  having  thus  before 
him  a  week  of  leisure  ;  in  his  conversation  on 
the  state  of  the  vault,  he  displayed  an  inter¬ 
est  in  the  matter  otherwise  unexplained  ;  and 
on  that  fatal  morning  he  told  tlie  collector, 
(to  whom  Dr.^ Parkman  had  been  applying 
for  payment  out  of  the  fees,)  “  You  will  have 
no  further  trouble  wdth  Dr.  Parkman,  for  1 
have  settled  with  hhn.^*  Must  he  not  have 
then  been  contemplating  the  cruel  settlement? 
It  \vas  found  that  on  the  day  before  that  of 
Dr.  Parkman’s  deatli.  Dr.  Webster  sent  to 
the  hospital  for  blood,  to  be  used,  according 
to  his  statements,  in  illustrating  his  lectures; 
but  the  blood  was  not  obtained.  We  have 
no  means  of  knowing  that  he  required  it  for 
chemical  uses ;  it  may  have  been  wanted  in 
order  to  account  for  spots  requiring  some  ex¬ 
planation.  There  is  one  other  matter  of  evi¬ 
dence  which  we  have  reserved  until  now,  also 
leading  to  the  same  conclusion.  The  janitor 
states ; — 

In  the  morning,  Friday,  November  23d,  after 
I  made  his  fire,  swept  the  room,  and  went  to  set 
the  broom  behind  the  door  leading  from  his  back¬ 
room  to  the  laboratory,  I  saw  the  sledge-hammer 
behind  the  door.  It  was  usually  in  the  laboratory. 
The  handle  was  about  two  feet  long,  of  white  oak, 
and  it  would  weigh  six  or  seven  pounds.  I  never 
saw  it  in  his  back-room,  or  anywhere,  except  in 
the  laboratory,  before.  One  side  of  the  hammer 
was  about  as  large  as  half  an  orange,  and  it  was 
rounded  on  both  sides.  I  carried  it  down  stairs 
into  the  laboratory,  and  set  it  up  against  the  box 
in  the  centre  of  the  laboratory.  I  have  never  seen 
anything  of  it  since,  though  I  have  hunted  the 
building  all  over.” 

This  brings  us  to  the  manner  of  the  death, 
on  which  we  can  throw  no  farther  light,  and 
which,  even  were  it  otherwise,  we  would  ra¬ 
ther  leave  in  the  shade.  Whether  the  stab 
in  the  left  breast  or  the  fractures  of  the  skull 
had  been  made  during  life  or  after  death, 
could  not  be  determined  with  any  certainty, 
and  there  remained  no  other  indications 
about  the  body  to  tell  the  details  of  the 
story.  The  indictment  contained  a  charge 
applicable  to  each  of  these ;  but  the  count 
chiefly  relied  on  charged  Dr.  Webster  with, 
having  “  feloniously,  wilfully,  and  of  his  ma¬ 
lice  aforethought,  and  by  some  means,  in¬ 
struments,  and  weapons,  to  the  jury  un¬ 
known,”  deprived  George  Parkman  of  life. 

We  have  now  given  such  an  abstract  as 
our  limits  allow  of  the  evidence  by  which  this 
charge  was  maintained.  In  defence,  few  ex¬ 
planations  were  given  :  the  prisoner  disclaim¬ 
ed  all  knowledge  of  the  remains,  (as  he  had 
done  from  his  apprehension,)  and  seemed  to 
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rely  chiefly  on  the  insufficiency  of  the  evi¬ 
dence  against  him,  and  on  his  own  reputation. 
Three  of  his  own  daughters  were  also  ex¬ 
amined,  in  order  to  prove  how  much  he  had 
been  at  home  (at  Cambridge)  during  that 
week  ;  but  their  evidence  in  no  respect  con¬ 
tradicted  that  which  showed  him  to  have 
been  at  the  College  almost  daily,  but  ac¬ 
counted  only  for  other  hours.  He  was  ably 
defended  by  the  Honorable  (Judge)  Pliny 
Merrick,  of  Worcester,  and  E.  U.  Sohier,  Esq., 
of  Boston  ;  but  he  addressed  the  jury  himself 
after  his  counsel  had  spoken.  The  speech 
was  chiefly  an  attempt  to  explain  some  mi¬ 
nute  particulars,  and  without  other  know¬ 
ledge  of  those  particulars  would  be  unintelli- 
ble.  Among  them  were  certain  annoymous 
letters  with  reference  to  Dr.  Parkman’s  dis¬ 
appearance,  alleged  to  have  been  written  by 
Dr.  Webster,  but  to  which  we  have  thought 
it  unnecessary  to  advert,  as  to  which  he  pro¬ 
tested,  “  I  call  my  God  to  witness,  while  I 
positively  declare  I  never  wrote  them.”  We 
shall,  however,  quote  one  sentence  from  this 
defence ; — 

“My  very  calmness  has  been  brouglit  agains^  I 
me — my  trust  has  been  in  my  God  I  I  have  been 
advised  by  my  counsel  to  remain  as  calm  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

“  That  money  paid  Dr.  Parkman,  I  had  posi¬ 
tively  laid  by,  from  day  to  day,  in  this  little  trunk, 
and  unfortunately  no  one  can  be  produced  who 
saw  me  pay  it.  Several  years  ago  I  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  having  students  in  my  laboratory,  but 
for  a  number  of  years  I  have  prepared  everything 
with  my  own  hands.  The  reasons  why  I  excluded 
any  one  from  my  laboratory  are  obvious ;  I  will 
not  allude  to  them.” 

“His  remarks,”  we  are  told,  “  were  made  with 
great  distinctness  and  earnestness,  yet  exhibited 
far  less  emotion  than  his  counsel  did  for  him,  and 
showed  that  he  had  profited  by  their  advice  to  keep 
calm.” 

We  might  have  adverted  to  Dr.  Webster’s 
behavior  as  a  part  of  the  evidence  ;  but  there 
seems  much  sens<!  in  a  remark  made  by  the 
Chief  Justice,  that,  “  it  ought  to  be  consider¬ 
ed  to  have  a  very  slight  bearing.  There  is 
nothing  from  the  experience  of  the  jury  to 
show  how  men  will  act  when  charged  with 
such  a  crime.”  But  however  this  be,  it  pos¬ 
sesses  a  great  moral  interest.  It  is  something 
to  know  it  to  be  not  impossible  for  the  fa¬ 
ther  of  a  family,  who  has  all  his  life  long 
borne  a  fair  name,  and  associated  with  the 
good  and  gentle,  to  be  engaged  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  in  the  murder  of  his  benefactor,  and  when 
he  has  washed  from  his  hands  the  blood 
and  the  ashes  of  the  furnace,  which  he 


had  been  feeding  with  flesh  and  bones,  “  to 
appear  as  usual,”  trim  and  dressed  in  so¬ 
ciety  in  the  evening,  “joining  in  conversa¬ 
tion  on  the  topics  of  the  day,  and  discoveries 
in  ventilation  ;”  or  to  retire  within  the  circle 
of  his  own  home,  unsuspected  and  unques¬ 
tioned  by  his  w’ife  and  daughters,  “  reading 
to  them,  and  playing  whist.”  When  first  told 
that  he  was  in  custody  for  the  murder  of  Dr. 
Parkman,  he  was  very  violently  affected  with 
tremor  and  spasms,  so  as  to  lead  one  of  the 
officers  to  suspect  that  he  had  swallowed 
poison ;  and  in  this  state,  while  unable  to 
stand.  Was  taken  with  cruel  haste  to  the 
scene  of  death ;  but  he  soon  recovered  his 
self-possession ;  and  during  that  long  trial, 
which  disclosed  facts  and  objects  that  must 
have  made  most  men  tremble,  he  maintained 
perfect  composure.  At  8  o’clock,  p.  m.,  of 
the  eleventh  day  of  the  trial,  March  30th, 
after  a  charge  from  the  Chief  Justice,  which 
occupied  in  delivery  no  more  than  three 
hours,  the  jury  retired  to  consider  the  case, 
and  at  ten  minutes  before  eleven,  they  re¬ 
turned  into  Court  with  a  verdict  of  “  Guil- 
I  TV.”*  The  Court  was  then  adjourned 


*  The  following  letter  from  one  of  the  jury,  which 
is  appended  to  the  Report  of  the  Trial,  will  be  read, 
we  are  sure,  with  much  interest : — 

“  To  the  Editors  of  the  Traveler, 

“  Gentlemen, — Having  read  in  several  papers 
what  purported  to  be  a  relation  of  the  scenes  and 
events  which  transpired  in  the  Jury-room  on  the 
trial  of  John  W.  Webster,  I  have  felt  desirous  (now 
that  the  subject  has  been  brought  before  the  public 
mind,)  that  a  plain  statement  of  the  more  important 
matters  connected  with  Ihe  Jury-rw»m  should  be 
made,  as  it  might  prove  intere.sting,  if  not  instruc¬ 
tive,  to  the  community.  The  Jury  was  composed 
of  twelve  men,  from  as  many  different  branches  of 
the  mechanical  and  mercantile  ‘  profe.ssions  they 
were  from  four  different  religious  denominations, 
and  their  ages  varied  from  28  to  66  years.  They 
were  men  whom  I  should  designate  as  possessing 
good  sound  common  sense — men  capable  of  judging, 
of  discerning,  of  appreciating  evidence,  and  estima¬ 
ting  its  importance.  The  Jurors,  after  they  had  be¬ 
come  better  acquainted  with  each  other,  and  as  the 
evidence  began  to  bear  w’ith  crushing  weight  upon 
the  prisoner,  and  the  ‘  net  work  of  complicated  cir¬ 
cumstances’  seemed  to  encircle  i)im,  felt  strongly 
the  need  of  ‘  that  wisdom  which  cometh  from  above,’ 
to  guide  and  direct  their  minds  aright,  in  their  most 
momentous  and  re.sponsible  situation. 

“  It  was  then  that  our  worthy  Foreman  (whom 
we  all  must  highly  respect,  and  whom  we  shall 
ever  remember  with  pleasure)  proposed  to  the  Jury 
that  they  should  have  religious  services  every  eve¬ 
ning.  The  proposition  was  most  cheerfully  responded 
to,  and  ever  after  that  time  the  voice  of  praise  and 
prayer  ascended,  as  we  trust,  from  sincere  hearts  to  the 
throne  of  Infinite  Wisdom  and  Mercy.  I  need  not 
say  that  the  burden  of  every  prayer  was  fur  wisdom 
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until  next  day,  when  sentence  of  death  was 
pronounced,  to  be  carried  into  execution  “  at 
such  time  as  the  Executive  Government  of 
this  Commonwealth  may  by  their  warrant  ap¬ 
point.”  Proceedings  were  taken,  but  unsuc¬ 
cessful,  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Webster,  to  set 
aside  the  tiial,  on  the  ground  of  some 
merely  technical  informalities,  which  have  de¬ 
layed  the  execution  of  the  sentence,  and  we 
have  not  yet  heard  that  any  day  has  been 
named. 


to  guide  and  direct  unto  a  right  decision,  and  for 
blessings  most  rich  and  precious  to  descend  upon  the 
prisoner  and  his  afflicted  family. 

“  I  now  come  to  the  closing  part  of  this  moment¬ 
ous  trial.  When  the  witnesses  for  the  defence  had 
given  in  their  testimony,  and  the  counsel  for  the 
prisoner  announced  the  evidence  on  their  part 
closed,  a  feeling  of  pain  and  anguish  must  have 
come  over  the  mind  of  every  Juror.  ‘  What!  can 
no  more  be  said — no  more  be  done  in  behalf  of  the 
unhappy  prisoner  ?  Is  that  the  evidence — the  onlif 
evidence  on  which  we  are  to  place  our  verdict  of 
'Not  Guilty?' 

“At  that  very  time,  with  the  light  which  the  able 
charge  of  the  Chief-Justice  afterward  gave  us  on 
several  points  of  ‘  the  law  and  the  evidence,’  I  think 
I  speak  the  sentiments  of  nearly,  if  not  quite,  all 
the  Jury  when  I  say,  that  they  were  as  fully  pre¬ 
pared  for  their  verdict  as  they  were  when  they  re¬ 
aired  to  the  Jury  room,  after  listening  to  the  most 
cble  and  eloquent  pleas  of  the  prisoner’s  senior 
uounsel  and  the  Attorney-General,  so  strongly,  so 
ftlly  lia«l  the  evidence  pointed  to  the  prisoner  as 
the  guilty  man,  and  to  no  one  else.  After  the  Jury 
had  gone  to  their  room — with  the  various  evidences 
of  guilt  spread  out  on  the  table  before  them,  and 
the  d(K)r  locked  upon  them,  shut  out  as  it  were  en¬ 
tirely  from  the  world,  with  nothing  but  the  eye  of 
the  Omniscient  God  upon  them — so  painful  '*  as  the 
sense  of  responsibility,  so  unwilling  were  they  to 
come  to  the  result  which  all  felt  they  must  come  to, 
that  thirty  to  forty  minutes  were  spent  ere  anything 
was  done;  when  at  last  the  voice  of  the  Foreman 
was  heard  calling  them  to  order,  and  reminding 
them  of  duty,  however  painful.  And  when  they 
had  all  taken  their  seats  around  the  table,  then  it 
was  that  one  of  the  Jurors  arose  and  said,  ‘Mr. 
Foreman,  before  entering  upon  the  further  conside¬ 
ration  and  decision  of  this  most  important  matter,  I 
would  propose  that  we  seek  for  Divine  wisdom  and 
guidance.’  The  proposition  met  with  a  cordial  re¬ 
sponse,  and  the  Foreman  called  upon  a  Juror  to 
offer  prayer.  Phis  was  done  most  feelingly  and 
sincerely.  We  then  proceeded  to  the  nio-t  trying 
and  painful  part  of  our  arduous  duty.  The  various 
articles  which  were  put  into  the  case  were  ex¬ 
amined  by  the  Jury,  and  particularly  those  things 
which  seemed  to  bear  most  strongly  against  the  pri¬ 
soner.  The  final  decision  of  the  question  was  re¬ 
solved  into  three  parts ; 

“  First,  Are  the  remains  of  a  human  body,  found 
in  the  Medical  College,  on  the  30th  November,  1^49, 
those  of  the  late  Dr.  George  Parkman  ? 

“  Second,  Did  Dr  George  Parkman  come  to  his 
death  by  the  hands  of  Dr.  John  W.  Webster,  in  the 
Medical  College,  on  the  23d  November,  1S49? 

“Third,  Is  Dr.  John  W.  Webster  guilty,  as  set 


It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  state  of 
public  opinion  on  the  question  of  capital  pun¬ 
ishments  will  form  an  obstacle  to  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  sentence.  Jiulyrinof  from  the 
number  of  jurors  in  this  case  who  were  held 
dis(]uali6ed  by  holding  such  opinions  on  this 
subject  as  would  prevent  them  from  convict¬ 
ing,  (four  out  of  twenty-two  who  were  call¬ 
ed,)  the  balance  would  seem  to  be  much  in 
favor  of  the  older  doctrine.  It  may  surely 
be  said,  at  least,  that  if  Dr.  Webster  is  not 
executed,  capital  punishments  have  come  to 
an  end  in  Massachusetts.  Such  a  case  as 
the  present  appears  to  test  whether  people 
mean  what  they  say,  who  speak  of  the  re¬ 
formation  of  the  criminal  as  the  chief  end  of 
punishment;  for  probably  no  one  believes 
that  confined  alone,  or  in  the  company  of 
other  criminals  and  of  turnkeys,  with  the 
occasional  visits  of  the  jail  chaplain,  and  sub¬ 
ject  to  any  model-prison  discipline  which 
even  the  most  approved  system  pursued  in 
the  United  States  affords.  Dr.  Webster  will 
be  exposed  to  better  influences  than  in  the 
society  of  his  wife  and  daughters  and  of  just 
enlightened  Christian  friends.  Indeed,  the 
instances  in  which  “  penitentiaries”  are  truly 
places  of  repentance  or  reformation,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  are  very  few  ;  and  they  occur  per¬ 
haps  all,  or  nearly  all,  among  those  offenders 
who  have  been  from  the  womb  such  outcasts 
that,  having  never  known,  in  any  better 


forth  in  the  indictment,  of  the  wilful  murder  of  Dr. 
George  Parkman  ? 

“  When  the  vote  on  the  first  question  was  put, 
twelve  hands  arose  immediately.  Some  little  dis¬ 
cussion  then  took  place,  when  the  second  question 
was  tested,  and  twelve  hands  at  once  arose  The 
Third — the  most  important  question  of  all — was 
next  to  be  tried.  Quite  a  pause  ensued.  One  Ju¬ 
ror — in  his  sympathies  of  kindness  for  the  prisoner, 
(who  was  his  personal  acquaintance  or  friend,)  and 
his  afflicteil  family,  shrunk  from  the  ‘  fiery  ordeal.’ 

‘  Can't  we  stop  here  ?  Can’t  the  law  be  vindicated 
and  justice  satisfied  if  we  pause  here  1  Must  we 
take  the  life  of  the  unhappy  prisoner  (’  Some  dis¬ 
cussion  ensued  ;  the  mind  of  the  Juror  seemed  more 
calm,  and  he  expres.-eil  his  readine>s  to  vote  on  the 
final  question,  which  was  then  put,  and  twelve 
hands  arose.  The  die  was  cast,  iwnd  John  W.  W eb- 
ster  was  pronounced  guilty  of  murder. 

“  Thus  ended  the  closing  scene  in  the  Jury-room. 
What  afterwards  transpired  in  the  Court  room  is 
already  known  to  the  public.  When  our  Forman 
then  pronounced  that  awful  word — Guilty  !  the  Jury, 
as  well  as  the  prisoner,  trembled,  and  grew  faint. 
And  what  a  relief  it  was  to  us,  when  we  were  again 
allowed  to  ‘  go  free,’  and  rejoin  our  families  and 
friends  after  so  long  and  painful  a  separation ;  and 
there  was  not  a  Juror  s  heart  but  would  have  leaped 
for  joy  could  the  prisoner  have  been  justly  allowed 
the  same  unspeakable  blessing, 
i  “  Boston,  April  3,  185U.  One  of  tee  Joey  ” 
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sense,' guardian,  provider,  guide,  or  teacher, 
but  drifting  about  with  other  refuse  among 
the  eddies  of  society,  they  have  there,  in 
prison,  first  found  kindness  and  a  home. 

This  trial  suggests  many  reflections ;  we 
can  hardly  hint  at  one  of  these.  It  illus¬ 
trates  the  extreme  difficulty  of  utterly  de¬ 
stroying  a  murdered  body.  We  can  hardly 
conceive  of  any  circumstances  more  favorable 
to  such  destruction  than  those  which  were 
here  present.  An  able  chemist  in  his  labo¬ 
ratory,  with  furnace,  stove,  w'ater,  all  man¬ 
ner  of  acids  and  alkalies,  has  a  week  for  this 
hateful  work ;  and  still  it  is  so  little  done 
that  of  no  single  limb  could  it  be  said  that 
nothing  remained.  Is  it  that  the  charitable 
Elements,  which  so  soon  obliterate  the  re¬ 
cords  of  human  frailty,  are  slow  to  efface  the 
traces  of  murder  ? 

Our  readers  will  now  judge  how  far  this 
trial  deserved  the  notice  to  which  we  have 
deemed  it  entitled.  The  Attorney-General 
concluded  his  powerful  speech  in  these 
words  : — “  I  do  feel,  gentlemen,  that  upon 
twelve  men  here  is  resting  a  higher  respon¬ 
sibility  than  ever  rested  on  twelve  men  in 
Massachusetts  before.  Remember  that  we 
have  had  here,  through  these  long  and  weary 
days,  those  whose  labors  will  carry  this  trial 
into  all  lands,  to  be  read  in  all  laniruages.” 
To  what  extent  these  anticipations  are  to  be 
fulfilled  we  shall  not  pronounce.  It  was  a 
rhetorical,  and  may  have  been  an  exagge¬ 
rated  statement ;  but,  if  we  mistake  not,  the 
name  of  Dr.  Webster  of  Boston  will  be  long 
remembered  with  infamy. 

Since  the  preceding  pages  were  written  a 
new  element  has  come  under  notice,  being 
Dr.  Webster’s  confession  ;  obtained  on  the 
23d  of  May,  by  the  urgency  of  his  spiritual 
adviser,  by  whom  it  was  believed,  and  laid 
before  a  meeting  of  Council  at  Boston  on  the 
2d  July,  with  a  petition  for  commutation  of 
punishment,  and  an  elaborate  argument  in 
support  of  the  petition.  It  is  too  long  for 
insertion  here,  and,  so  far  as  we  are  at  pre¬ 
sent  in  possession  of  it,  has  been  made  suffi¬ 
ciently  public  by  other  means.*  We  shall. 


♦  It  will  be  found  in  the  Times  and  Morning 
Chronicle  newspapers  of  the  18th  July,  the  latter 
containing  also  an  earlier  petition  (June  4th),  which 
was  afterward  withdrawn.  Both  petitions  are 
signed  by  Dr.  Webster.  This  earlier  petition  con¬ 
tains  the  following  paragraph : — “  I  would  most 
respectfully  and  humbly  petition  your  Excellency 
(the  Governor)  and  the  Honorable  Council,  to  be 
permitted  to  declare,  in  the  most  solemn  manner, 
that  I  am  entirely  innocent  of  the  awful  crime — 
ithat  I  never  entertained  anv  other  than  the  kindest 


however,  quote  that  part  which  professes  to 
relate  the  manner  in  which  the  murder  was 
committed : — 

“  Dr.  Parkman  agreed  to  call  on  me  as  I  pro¬ 
posed.  He  came,  accordingly,  between  half-past 
one  and  two  o’clock,  entering  at  the  lecture-room 
door.  I  was  engaged  in  removing  some  glasses 
from  my  lecture- room  table  into  the  room  in  the 
rear,  called  the  upper  laboratory.  He  came  ra¬ 
pidly  down  the  step,  and  followed  me  into  lire  la¬ 
boratory.  He  immediately  addressed  me  with 
great  energy — ‘  Are  you  ready  for  me.  Sir  ? 
Have  you  got  the  money  ?’  I  replied,  ‘  No,  Dr. 
Parkman and  I  was  then  beginning  to  state  my 
condition  and  my  appeal  to  him,  but  he  would  not 
listen  to  me,  and  interrupted  me  with  much  ve¬ 
hemence.  He  called  me  a  scoundrel  and  a  liar, 
and  went  on  heaping  on  me  the  most  bitter  taunts 
and  opprobrious  epithets.  While  he  was  speak¬ 
ing  he  drew  out  a  handful  of  papers  from  his 
pocket,  and  took  from  among  them  my  two 
notes,  and  also  an  old  letter  from  Dr.  Ho- 
sack,  written  many  years  ago,  congratu¬ 
lating  him  on  his  success  in  getting  me  ap|)oint- 
ed  Professor  of  Chemistry.  ‘  You  see,’  he  said, 

‘  I  got  you  into  your  office,  and  now  I  will  get  you 
out  of  it’  He  put  back  into  his  pocket  all  the 
papers  except  the  letter  and  the  notes.  I  cannot 
tell  how  long  the  torrent  of  threats  and  invectives 
continued,  and  I  can  recall  to  memory  but  a  small 
portion  of  what  he  said  ;  at  first  I  kept  interpos¬ 
ing,  trying  to  pacify  him,  so  that  I  might  obtain 
the  object  for  which  I  sought  the  interview,  but 
I  could  not  stop  him,  and  soon  my  own  temper 
was  up  ;  I  forgot  everything,  and  felt  nothing  but 
the  sting  of  his  words.  1  was  excited  to  the  high¬ 
est  degree  of  passion,  and  while  he  was  speaking 
and  gesticulating  in  the  most  violent  and  mena¬ 
cing  manner,  thrusting  the  letter  and  his  ti.st  into 
my  face,  in  my  fury  1  seized  whatever  thing  was 
handiest,  (it  was  a  .stick  of  wocmI,)  and  dealt  him 
an  instantaneous  blow  with  all  the  force  that 
passion  could  give  it.  I  did  not  know,  or  think, 
or  care,  where  1  should  hit  him,  nor  how  hard,  nor 
what  the  effect  would  be.  It  was  on  the  side  of 
his  head,  and  there  was  nothing  to  break  the  force 
of  the  bio  V.  He  fell  instantly  upon  the  pave¬ 
ment.  There  was  no  second  blow  ;  he  did  not 
move.  I  stooped  down  over  him,  and  he  seemed 
to  be  lifeless.  Blood  flowed  from  his  mouth,  and 
I  got  a  sponge  and  wiped  it  away.  I  got  some 
ammonia  and  applied  it  to  his  nose,  but  without 
effect.  Perhaps  I  spent  ten  minutes  in  attempts 
to  resuscitate  him,  but  I  found  he  was  absolutely 
dead.  In  my  horror  and  consternation  I  ran  in¬ 


feelings  towards  Dr.  Parkman,  and  that  I  never  had 
any  inducement  to  injure,  in  any  way,  him,  whom  I 
have  long  numbered  among  my  best  friends.  To 
Him  ‘  who  seeth  in  secret.’  and  before  whom  I  may 
ere  long  be  called  to  appear,  would  I  appeal  for 
the  truth  of  what  I  now  declare,  as  also  for  the 
truth  of  the  solemn  declaration  that  I  had  no  ^en- 
cy  in  placing  the  remains  of  a  human  body  in  or 
under  my  room  in  the  Medical  College  in  Boston, 
nor  do  I  know  by  whom  they  were  so  placed  there.” 
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stinctively  to  the  doors  and  bolted  them,  the  doors 
of  the  lecture- room,  and  of  the  laboratory  below. 
And  then,  what  was  I  to  do  ?  It  never  occurred 
to  me  to  go  out  and  declare  what  had  been  done, 
and  obtain  assistance.  1  saw  nothing  but  the  al¬ 
ternative  of  a  successful  movement  and  conceal¬ 
ment  of  the  body  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  infamy 
and  destruction  on  the  other.  The  first  thing  I 
did,  as  soon  as  I  could  do  anything,  was  to  draw 
the  body  into  the  private  room  adjoining,  where  I 
took  off  the  clothes  and  began  putting  them  into 
the  fire,  which  was  burning  in  the  upper  lal)ora- 
tory.  They  were  all  consumed  there  that  after¬ 
noon,  with  papers,  pocket-book,  and  whatever 
they  contained.” 

Thus  far  we  have  let  the  narrative  spei:k 
for  itself ;  but  we  shall  not  transfer  into 
these  pages  the  painful  details  which 
describe  the  separation  and  disposal  of  the 
parts.  It  is  enough  for  our  purpose  to  let 
it  be  known  that  Dr.  Webster  proceeded 
instantly  to  his  work,  and  that  before  he  left 
the  laboratory  at  six  o’clock  that  evening 
the  clothes  had  been  all  burned  in  the  stove, 
(nothing  having  been  removed  from  the 
pockets  except  the  watch,  thrown  over  the 
bridge  ;)  the  body  dismembered  ;  the  head, 
viscera,  and  some  of  the  limbs  thrown  into 
the  furnace,  (where  a  fire  was  burning  for 
the  purpose  of  making  oxygen  gas,)  “  and 
fuel  heaped  on and  the  remainder  of  the 
body  put  in  two  cisterns  with  water,  one  of 
which  was  under  the  lid  of  the  lecture  room 
table,  and  the  other  in  the  lower  laboratory, 
into  the  latter  of  which  a  quantity  of  potash 
was  at  the  same  time  thrown. 

The  narrative  then  proceeds  thus : — 

“  When  the  body  had  been  thus  all  disposed  of, 
I  cleared  away  all  traces  of  what  had  been  done. 
I  think  the  stick  with  which  the  fatal  blow  had 
been  struck,  proved  to  be  a  piece  of  the  stump  of 
a  large  grape  vine — say  two  inches  in  diameter, 
and  two  feet  long.  It  was  one  of  several  pieces 
which  I  had  carried  in  from  Cambridge  long  be¬ 
fore,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  effect  of  cer¬ 
tain  chemical  fluids  in  coloring  wootl,  by  being 
absorbed  into  the  pores.  The  grape  vine,  being 
a  .very  porous  wood,  was  well  adapted  for  that 
purpose.  Another  longer  stick  had  been  used  as 
intended,  and  exhibited  to  the  students.  This 
one  had  not  been  used.  I  put  it  into  the  fire.  I 
took  up  the  two  notes  either  from  the  table  or  the 
floor ;  I  think  the  table,  close  by  where  Dr. 
Parkman  had  fallen.  I  seized  an  old  metallic 
pen  lying  on  the  table,  dashed  it  across  the  face, 
and  through  the  signatures,  and  put  them  in  my 
pocket.  I  do  not  know  why  I  did  this  rather  than 
put  them  in  the  fire,  for  I  had  not  considered  for 
a  moment  what  effect  either  mode  of  disposing  of 
them  would  have  on  the  mortgage,  or  my  indebt¬ 
edness  to  Dr.  Parkman  and  the  other  persons 


interested,  and  I  had  not  yet  given  a  single 
thought  to  the  question  as  to  what  account  I 
should  give  of  the  object  or  result  of  my  interview 
with  Dr.  Parkman.  I  never  saw  the  sledge 
hammer  spoken  of  by  Littlefield ;  never  knew  of 
its  existence,  at  least  I  have  no  recollection  of  it. 

I  left  the  college  to  go  home  as  late  as  six  o’clock. 

I  collected  myself  as  well  as  I  could,  that  I  might 
meet  my  family  and  others  with  composure.” 

The  only  farther  facts  stated  in  this  con¬ 
fession  which  we  shall  notice  are  as  follows  ; 
That  Dr.  Webster  had  brought  the  Turkish 
knife  from  Cambridge  to  have  the  sheath  re¬ 
paired,  and  that  no  use  was  made  of  it,  the 
marks  of  recent  cleaning  being  the  work  of 
his  daughters,  and  the  other  knife  being  his 
only  instrument ;  that  on  Sunday  he,  for  the 
first  time,  made  up  his  mind  what  course  to 
take,  and  what  account  to  give  of  the  inter¬ 
view  with  Dr.  Parkman  ;  that  on  the  same 
day  he  looked  into  the  laboratory,  but  did 
nothing  ;  that  on  Monday,  after  the  officers’ 
visit,  he  threw  the  parts  which  had  been  un¬ 
der  the  lecture  table  into  the  vault,  and 
packed  the  thorax  into  the  tea-chest  among 
tan  which  had  long  been  in  the  laboratory. 
The  following  statements  we  shall  give  in 
his  own  words  . — 

“  The  perforation  of  the  thorax  had  been  made 
by  the  knife.  At  the  time  of  removing  the  vis¬ 
cera  on  Wednesday,  I  put  on  kindlings,  and  made 
a  fire  in  the  furnace  below,  having  first  poked 
down  the  ashes.  Some  of  the  limbs,  I  cannot  re¬ 
member  which,  or  how  many,  were  consumed  at 
that  time.  This  was  the  last  I  had  to  do  with 
the  remains.  The  tin  box  was  designed  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  thorax,  though  I  had  not  concluded 
where  I  should  finally  put  the  box.  The  fish 
hooks,  tied  up  as  grapples,  were  to  be  used  for 
drawing  up  the  parts  in  the  vault,  whenever  I 
should  determine  how  to  dispose  of  them,  and  yet, 
strange  enough,  I  had  a  confused  double  object  in 
ordering  the  box,  and  making  the  grapples.  I 
had  before  intended  to  get  such  things  to  send  to 
Fayal ;  the  box  to  hold  the  plants  and  other  ar¬ 
ticles  which  I  wished  to  protect  from  the  salt¬ 
water  and  the  sea  air,  and  the  hooks  to  be  used 
tliere  in  obtaining  coralline  plants  from  the  sea. 
It  was  this  previously  intended  use  of  them  that 
suggested  and  mixed  itself  up  with  the  idea  of  the 
other  application.  I  doubt,  even  now,  to  which 
use  they  would  have  been  applied.  I  had  not 
used  the  hooks  at  the  time  of  the  discovery. 
VVhen  I  found  the  carriage  wa.s  stopping  at  the 
gaol,  I  was  sure  of  my  fate.  Before  leaving  the 
carriage  I  took  a  dose  of  strychnine  from  my 
pocket  and  swallowed  it.  I  had  prepared  it  in 
the  shape  of  a  pill  before  I  left  my  laboratory  on 
the  23d.  I  thought  1  could  not  bear  to  survive 
detection.  I  thought  it  was  a  large  dose.  The 
s‘ate  of  my  nervous  system  probably  defeated  its 
action  partially.  The  effects  of  the  poison  were 
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terrible  beyond  description.  It  was  in  operation 
at  the  collej^e,  and  before  I  went  there,  but  most 
severely  afterwards.  I  wrote  but  one  of  the 
anonymous  letters  produced  at  the  trial — the  one 
mailed  at  East  Cambridge.  I  have  drawn 
up,  in  separate  papers,  an  explanation  of  the 
use  I  intended  to  make  of  the  blood  sent  for 
on  Thursday  the  22d,  and  of  the  conversation  with 
Littlefield  about  the  dissecting  vault.  I  think 
that  Pettee,  in  his  testimony,  at  the  trial,  put  too 
strongly  my  w'ords  about  having  settled  with  Dr. 
Parkman.  Whatever  I  did  say  of  the  kind  was  in 
the  hope  I  entertained  that  I  should  be  able  to 
pacify  Dr.  Parkman,  and  make  some  arrangement 
with  him,  and  w’as  said  in  order  to  quiet  Pettee, 
whr>  was  becoming  restive  under  the  solicitations 
of  Dr.  Park. I  an.jj 

We  have  it  then  on  Dr.  Webster’s  own 
statement,  that  he  murdered  Dr.  Parkman, 
in  such  circumstances  as  to  make  the  murder 
an  aggravated  one.  When  the  just,  although 
passionate  and  even  insulting  remonstrances 
or  threats  of  an  injured  creditor  and  bene¬ 
factor,  sixty  years  old,  are  met  by  a  suddenly 
fatal  felling  blow  on  the  head ;  and  that 
within  the  rooms  of  a  Medical  College,  from 
the  hand  of  a  professor  there,  who  had  in¬ 
vited  the  interview,  it  is  surely  a  crime  of 
great  atrocity.  Of  this  crime  Dr.  Webster 
now  stands  confessed  as  guilty.  But  the  far¬ 
ther  question  arises,  is  the  statement  true  ? 
We  think  not ;  so  far  as  it  conbnes  his  guilt 
within  even  those  limits;  and  shall  now  give 
some  of  the  grounds  on  which  this  conclu¬ 
sion  rests. 

Dr.  Webster  is  twice  perjured;  6rst  at 
trial,  and  then  in  the  petition,  he  had  in  the 
most  solemn  and  emphatic  terms  called  God 
to  witness  that  he  was  innocent  of  the  crime 
which  he  has  since  confessed.  The  fact  of 
his  still  protesting  his  innocence  of  a  premedi- 
taled  murder,  in  solemn  words,  “  As  I  live, 
as  God  is  my  witness,’’  can  give  hi^  state¬ 
ment  no  weight;  for  it  was  impossible  to  use 
more  solemn  language  than  that  he  had  al- 
ready  profaned.  We  cannot  then  regard  his 
statement  as  having  any  claim  whatever  to 
be  believed  in  his  favor.  We  may  take  it, 
however,  as  a  hypothesis,  and  shall  consider 
in  two  or  three  words  (1.)  how  far  it  is  coher¬ 
ent  and  probable  in  itself;  and  (2.)  how  far 
it  agrees  with  facts  otherwise  known.  But 
our  first  remark  is,  that  it  is  the  minimum  of 
a  confession  ;  adding  little  of  any  moment  to 
our  knowledge,  and  just  admitting  the  least 
guilt  which  could  with  any  plausibility  ac¬ 
count  for  the  unquestionable  facts.  The 
chances  are  much  against  such  a  confession 
containing  the  whole  truth  ;  however  inter¬ 
esting  it  may  be  as  verifying  the  judgment 
already  given  on  the  particulars  of  evidence, 
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which  it  does  in  a  remarkable  degree ;  shew¬ 
ing  how  truly,  by  a  patient  examination  of 
facts  and  circumstances,  we  may  read  the 
history  of  a  murdeier’s  most  secret  hours. 
(1.)  It  seems  improbable  that  such  a  blow 
given  with  such  a  weapon,  (the  porosity  of 
which  would  lessen  its  deadliness,)  should,  in 
the  circumstances,  cause  immediate  death ; 
more  improbable  that  a  man  who  had  never 
before  been  known  to  commit  an  act  of  vio¬ 
lence,  should,  on  the  provocation  of  words 
merely,  give  such  a  blow  ;  most  improbable 
that  having  done  it  with  the  violence  of  ex¬ 
treme  ungoverned  passion,  he  should  instantly 
resume  his  wonted  calmness,  and  spending 
only  ten  minutes  in  the  attempt  to  restore, 
without  even  a  thought  of  disclosure,  go  on 
considerately  to  such  a  disposal  of  the  body 
as  men  of  ordinary  nerve  must  have  shrunk 
from.  If  he  felt  so  little  guilty  in  the  matter, 
would  he  have,  on  the  spot,  prepared  poison  ? 
If  he  had  never  thought  of  their  relation  to 
the  debt,  why  should  he  have  scored  and 
pocketed  the  notes  ?  Is  it  likely,  that  hav¬ 
ing  on  his  table  the  large,  double-edged  Turk¬ 
ish  knife,  he  should  have  used  only  a  clasp 
hunting-knife  for  such  a  purpose  ?  If  the 
marks  of  cleaning  were  his  daughter’s,  he 
could  easily  have  proved  it,  for  they  were  ex¬ 
amined  on  other  matters. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  intrinsic  difficulties 
which  meet  us  on  reading  his  confession ; 
and  if  we  now  measure  with  it  the  known 
facts,  we  shall  find  it  quite  inadequate  to 
explain 'those  from  which  chiefly  we  inferred 
the  murder  to  have  been  deliberate.  (2.) 
There  still  remains  affainst  Dr.  Webster  the 
statement  to  Pettee,  that  “  he  had  settled 
with  Dr.  Parkman;”  and  the  improb<ibility, 
that  not  having  the  means  of  payment,  he 
should  have  invited  Dr.  Parkman  to  the 
laboratory  with  any  hope  of  appeasing  him. 
Or,  can  we  believe  that  he  knew  nothing  of 
the  sledge  hammer  which  had  been  for  some 
time  in  the  laboratory,  and  was  found  behind 
the  inner  door  on  that  very  Friday  morning? 
Littlefield  had  not  put  it  there  ;  and  no  one 
else  had  access.  If  Dr.  Webster  had  re¬ 
quired  blood  for  one  of  his  lectures,  he  could 
surely  have  proved  the  fact,  or  its  probability. 
The  conversation  with  Littlefield  about  the 
vault  remains  unexplained.*  Is  it  likely 
that  a  fire  in  the  furnace  was  necessary  for 

*  The  recent  statement  made  by  Dr.  Webster  in 
regard  to  these  two  matters,  appears  not  to  have 
been  published  ;  but  as  we  are  already  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  explanations  on  both  points,  which  he 
gave  at  the  times  referred  to,  we  can  hardly  be¬ 
lieve  that  any  farther  explanations  will  be  of  much 
I  avail. 
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so  common  a  purpose  as  making  oxygen  gas ; 
and  that  the  janitor  had  never,  during  years, 
known  a  6re  there  ?  Now,  if  each  of  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  regarded  by  itself,  is  to  have 
some  weight,  what  shall  we  say  when  we  find 
them  all  meeting,  the  hammer,  the  blood,  the 
fire,  on  that  fatal  day,  the  conversation  about 
the  vault  the  day  before  that  on  which  the 
interview  was  asked  ?  Would  God  we  could 
discover  some  other  theory  which  should  ex¬ 


plain  the  facts  involving  less  terrible  guilt ! 
But  the  conclusion  we  had  before  come  to 
remains  unshaken,  is  rather  confirmed  by  this 
confession.  However,  we  may  err  in  this 
judgment,  we  are  aware  our  error  can  at 
least  have  no  effect  on  Dr.  Webster’s  fate, 
which  will  have  been  finally  determined  long 
before  these  pages  can  by  any  accident  have 
been  carried  across  the  Atlantic. 


From  the  Leader. 

OLD  FEELINGS. 


Once  in  my  childish  days  I  heard 
A  woman’s  voice  that  slowly  read. 

How  ’twixt  two  shadowy  mountains  sped 
Four  Colored  steeds,  four  chariots  whirr’d. 

I  watched  until  she  laid  the  book 
On  the  white  casement  ledge  again  ; 

My  heart  beat  high  with  joyful  pain 
On  that  strange  oracle  to  look. 

Day  after  day  I  would  ascend 
The  staircase  in  that  large  old  house, 
And  still  and  timorous  as  a  mouse 
1  sat  and  made  the  book  my  friend. 

I  saw  the  birth  of  seas  and  skies, 

The  first  sweet  woman,  first  brave  man ; 

I  saw  how  morning  light  began. 

How  faded — over  Paradise. 

I  stood  with  the  first  Arab  boy ; 

I  saw  the  mother  and  the  child, 

Of  Oriental  vision  wild. 

Laugh  by  the  well  for  utter  joy. 

I  saw  the  youth  go  forth  at  morn, 

A  traveler  to  the  Syrian  land. 

And  in  the  lonely  evening  stand 
An  exile  weary  and  forlorn. 

I  saw  him  by  the  roadside  lay 
His  sunken  head  upon  a  stone. 

And  while  he  slumbered,  still  and  lone, 
A  dream  fell  on  him,  fair  as  day. 

I  saw  a  golden  ladder  reach 
From  earth  to  heaven  among  the  stars. 
And  up  and  down  its  gleaming  bars 
Trod  stately  angels  without  speech. 

*  What  wonders  did  I  not  behold  1 
Dark  gorgeous  women,  turbaned  men. 


White  tents,  like  ships,  in  plain  and  glen. 
Slaves,  palm  trees,  camals,  pearls,  and  gold. 

Ah  !  many  an  hour  I  sat  and  read. 

And  God  seemed  with  me  all  day  long; 

Joy  murmured  a  sweet  undersong, 

I  talk’d  with  angels,  with  them  fed. 

It  was  an  old  deserted  room  ; 

There  was  a  skylitiht  strait  above, 

And  the  blue  sky  look’d  through  like  love, 
Softening  and  coloring  mortal  gloom. 

No  playmate  had  I,  knew  no  game. 

Yet  sometimes  left  my  btwk  to  run 
And  blow  bright  bubbles  in  the  sun — 

In  after  life  w'e  do  the  same. 

Tliat  time  is  gone ;  you  think  me  weak 
That  I  regret  that  perish’d  time. 

That  I  recall  my  golden  prime 
WTth  beating  heart  and  blushing  cheek. 

That  Book  so  prized,  you  tell  me,  friend. 

Is  full  of  false  and  deadly  tales  : 

You  say,  “  a  palsied  world  bewails 
Its  influence  ;  but  it  soon  shall  end.” 

Thank  God  for  that :  I  live  for  tr\ith. 

Glad  to  resign  each  rainbow  sham  ; 

But  still  remembering  what  I  am, 

I  praise  my  sweet  and  saintly  youth. 

It  was  so  genial  and  sincere. 

My  joy  and  wonder  were  so  strong. 

So  rare  and  delicate  a  song 
Young  Life  was  singing  in  mine  ear. 

I  therefore  still  in  fancy  climb 
Up  to  that  old  and  faded  room, 

W  here  feelings  like  fresh  roses  bloom 
Over  the  grave  of  that  fair  time. 
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From  Blackwood’*  Magazine. 


COURTSHIP  IN  THE  TIME  OF  KING  JAMES  THE  FIRST. 


In  presenting  our  readers  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  narrative,  we  must  assure  them,  in  the 
first  place,  that  it  is,  in  all  respects,  a  true 
and  faithful  one ;  being  compiled  from  the 
autograph  memoranda  and  diary  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  character  therein,  respecting  whom  it 
may  be  well  for  us  to  say  a  few  words  by 
way  of  introduction.  Be  it  understood,  then, 
that  in  the  month  of  October,  in  the  year 
1620,  a  certain  young  man,  by  name  Sy- 
monds  D’Ewes,  being  about  eighteen  years 
of  age,  and  lately  a  fellow-commoner  of  St. 
John’s  College,  Cambridge,  came  up  to  Lon¬ 
don  for  the  purpose  of  commencing  his 
studies  in  the  learned  society  of  the  Middle 
Temple.  His  father,  Paul  D’Ewes,  was  one 
of  the  six  clerks  in  Chancery,  and  usually 
brought  up  his  family  from  the  country  to 
reside  with  him  in  town  during  the  term. 
He  had  five  daughters,  the  eldest  of  whom 
was  in  her  twentieth  year ;  and  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  he  took  a  lodifinof  for  them  in  the 
Strand. 

We  are  sorry  to  say  that  Symonds  D’Ewes 
gives  his  father  the  character  of  being  nig¬ 
gardly,  irascible,  and  austere.  Although  he 
was  a  man  of  very  considerable  wealth — his 
official  gains  amounting  to  £l  100  per  annum, 
and  his  wife,  now  deceased,  having  been 
heiress  to  a  large  estate — he  could  not  be 
induced  to  come  to  any  satisfactory  arrange¬ 
ment  with  his  son  upon  the  important  sub¬ 
ject  of  allowance.  And  it  sometimes  hap¬ 
pened,  when  the  son  w^as  driven  to  despera¬ 
tion  by  his  father’s  parsimony,  and  the 
father’s  .angry  temper  excited  by  the  son’s 
over-bold  remonstrances,  that  their  discus¬ 
sions  terminated  in  a  very  unbecoming  out¬ 
break.  Such  had  been  the  case  very  recently, 
on  the  son’s  bringing  home  with  him  from 
college  a  tutor’s  account,  which  the  father 
for  some  time  positively  refused  to  discharge ; 
and  the  result  was  an  angry  and  sullen  feel¬ 
ing  on  both  sides. 


As  party  spirit,  both  in  politics  and  reli¬ 
gion,  was  running  extremely  high,  it  may 
be  well  to  observe  that  the  D’Eweses  be¬ 
longed  to  the  great  and  increasing  body 
designated  by  themselves  the  “  religious  and 
honest”  of  mankind,  and  by  the  rest  of  the 
world  “  Puritans.”  Not  only  in  respect  to 
doctrine,  but  also  in  respect  to  discipline, 
they  were  admirers  of  the  school  of  Calvin. 
But  inasmuch  as  a  majority  of  the  lower 
clergy,  and  even  of  the  bishops,  were  as  yet 
decidedly  Calvinistic  in  doctrine.  Episcopacy 
was  acquiesced  in  by  them  as  an  ordinance 
which  might  be  tolerated  for  the  present. 
After  the  Prelacy  had  become  Arminian,  and 
had  shown,  as  it  was  thought,  an  inclination 
to  resume  some  of  the  cast-off  insignia  of  Po- 

O  ^ 

pery,  enforcing  the  observance  of  ceremonies 
which  were  looked  upon  as  superstitious, 
our  hero  became  an  opponent  of  Episcopacy. 
In  regard  to  the  civil  government  of  the 
country,  the  Puritans  had  not,  either  now  or 
at  any  subsequent  period,  any  dislike  to  mon¬ 
archy  in  the  abstract :  though  they  set  them¬ 
selves  very  decidedly  against  those  measures 
by  which  James,  if  he  had  succeeded,  would 
have  made  the  monarchy  an  absolute  one. 
Our  hero,  in  his  place  as  a  member  of  the 
Long  Parliament,  supported  the  Crown  to 
the  best  of  his  ability,  even  to  the  last. 

His  tastes  and  pursuits  were  literary,  and 
of  a  decidedly  serious  cast.  At  Cambridge 
he  was  a  hard  reader,  and  he  had  brought 
away  with  him  a  tolerable  acquaintance  with 
Latin  and  a  smattering  of  Greek.  In  divini¬ 
ty  he  was  better  versed  than  in  either.  Three 
sermons  on  the  Sunday  he  made  a  point  of 
attending,  besides  one  or  two  lectures  during 
the  week  ;  and  what  he  heard  he  also  digest¬ 
ed.  Certain  of  his  friends  told  him,  indeed, 
that  he  ought  to  become  a  minister  rather 
than  a  lawyer ,  but,  for  some  reason  not 
alleged,  it  was  decided  otherwise.  He  de¬ 
voted  himself  in  after  life  to  the  study  of 
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the  history  and  antiquities  of  his  native  land  ; 
and  his  name  is  now  associated  with  those 
of  his  friends,  Selden,  Cotton,  and  Dug- 
dale. 

From  a  personal  description  which  he  gives 
of  his  sister  Cecilia,  with  whom  we  are  in¬ 
formed  in  another  place  that  he  was  “  ac¬ 
counted  admirably  to  symmetrize,”  it  may  be 
inferred  that  he  had  “  a  very  well-favored 
and  pleasing  countenance,  with  a  full  and 
quick  black  eye*”  In  another  place  we  are 
informed  that  he  had  the  misfortune  to  labor 
under  a  slight  obliquity  of  vision,  and  “  the 
black  ball  of  the  right  eye  was  somewhat 
dilated.”  For  this  defect  the  midwife  who 
introduced  him  into  the  world  is  made  re¬ 
sponsible  ;  and  he  professes  to  entertain  some 
doubt  that  it  was  done  “  maliciously,”  and 
not  “  casually.”  It  was  the  cause  to  him  of 
‘*  mickle  grief :”  not  so  much,  however,  he 
wishes  it  to  be  understood,  on  account  of 
“  the  deformity,”  which  after  all  “  was  not 
great,”  as  on  account  of  “  the  weakening  of 
the  optic  faculty,”  which,  to  one  whose 
studies  were  “  almost  continual  and  uninter¬ 
missive,”  gave  him  occasion  “  too  often  to  be 
sensible  of  the  loss.” 

The  country  residence  of  Paul  D’Ewes 
was  at  Stow-Langtoft  Hall,  near  Bury-St. 
Edmunds ;  and  on  the  seventh  of  October, 
in  the  year  aforesaid,  the  D’Ewes  family, 
having  spent  two  days  upon  the  journey, 
“  passed  through  London,”  and  arrived  at  the 
Six  Clerks’  Office  in  Chancery  Lane.  In 
these  days  London  ended,  literally  as  well  as 
nominally,  at  Temple  Bar.  They  had  scarcely 
alighted  when  the  father’s  angry  temper 
vented  itself  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  in 
the  son’s  mind  ‘‘  a  vaticination  of  future 
misery.’’  For  on  going  up  into  “the  cham¬ 
ber  where  they  kept,”  Symonds  chanced  to 
open  a  casement  which  “  hung  but  by  one 
gimmer,”  or  hinge,  and  “  titteied  somewhat.” 
It  was  done  “  unwittingly  and  no  sooner 
was  it  done  than  he  “  repented”  of  it.  But 
his  father  instantly  poured  forth  so  many 
furious  words,  as  to  make  him  quickly  per¬ 
ceive  that  it  would  prove  but  “  ill  entertain¬ 
ment”  to  live  under  the  same  roof  with  such 
a  father,  and  that  little  but  “  wretchedness” 
was  in  store  for  him. 

The  next  day  being  Sunday,  he  rose  be¬ 
times,  and  went  to  hear  the  sermon  at  Paul’s 
Cross,  Of  this  sermon  and  its  subject  he 
makes  no  mention  ;  but  he  heard  one  in  the 
afternoon  from  “that  good  man,  and  excel¬ 
lent  scholar,”  Mr.  Gouge,  of  Blackfriars, 
which  he  rejoiced  to  find  applicable  in  a  re¬ 


markable  manner  to  his  own  circumstances. 
The  preacher  showed  that  all  atlliction  comes 
from  God,”  and  that  “  godly  people  must 
never  expect  to  be  free  from  it,’’  and  that  in 
the  present  world  they  are  “  as  sheep  among 
wolves.”  In  applying  this  to  his  own  case, 
Symonds  hesitated  neither  to  include  himself 
in  the  number  of  the  sheep,  nor  to  assign  a 
place  among  the  wolves  to  his  father. 

On  the  Alonday  morning  he  set  himself  to 
the  ordering  of  certain  things  necessary  for 
his  “continuance  in  the  Temple,”  of  which 
the  principal  w*ere  a  gown  and  a  new  suit  of 
clothes  ;  for,  by  reason  of  the  “  ill  apparel” 
in  which  he  had  come  up  out  of  the  country, 
he  was  ashamed  to  show  himself  in  public. 
While  the  new  suit  was  preparing  he  found 
the  time  hang  heavy  upon  his  hands,  for  it 
was  necessary  either  to  confine  himself  to  the 
back  streets,  as  Beau  Brummell  is  said  to 
have  recommended  his  brother  to  do  on  a 
similar  occasion,  or  to  suffer  a  tedious  impri¬ 
sonment  within  the  walls  of  his  father’s  office. 
On  the  morning  of  the  arrival  of  the  new 
suit  he  lay  in  bed  somewhat  longer  than 
usual  in  expectation  of  it ;  and  having  array¬ 
ed  himself  to  his  satisfaction,  as  soon  as  it 
came,  he  sallied  forth  “  with  a  moderate 
cheerfulness,”  casting  aside  his  “  rustic  ac¬ 
coutrements”  with  disdain.  The  effect  of 
his  personal  embellishment  was  first  tried 
upon  an  aunt  and  her  two  daughters,  who 
resided  in  Mark  Lane;  and  after  spending 
some  time  with  them  “in  pleasant  chat,”  he 
went  to  St.  Paul’s,  and  exliibited  his  bravery 
among  the  gallants  in  Paul’s  Walk.  The 
next  day  he  walked  to  Westminster,  and 
after  viewing  the  new  Banqueting-house  of 
Inigo  Jones,  which  was  then  in  the  course  of 
erection,  in  place  of  that  which  had  been 
destroyed  by  fire  the  year  before,  he  went  to 
the  Abbey  and  to  the  “  stately  Hall.”  In  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  “  My  Lord  Chief- 
Justice  Hubbard  sat  as  Chief;”  in  the 
King’s  Bench,  Sir  Henry  Montague  ;  and  in 
the  Chancery,  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  Lord  Veru- 
1am,  who  was  now  in  the  zenith  of  his  pride. 
In  the  Court  of  Chancery  he  stayed  “a 
pretty  while,”  fascinated  by  that  “  eloquent 
expression  of  himself,  and  graceful  delivery,” 
to  which,  in  spite  of  the  bitter  dislike  of  my 
Lord  Chancellor,  which  is  expressed  by  him 
in  other  places,  he  could  not  forbear  to  as¬ 
sign  the  meed  of  his  admiration. 

On  the  Sunday  he  went  as  before  to 
Blackfriars,  when  he  heard  from  Mr.  Gouge 
a  sermon  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent 
and  the  harmlessness  of  the  dove.  In  speak- 
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ing  of  the  nature  of  the  dove,  the  preacher 
enlarged  upon  the  tender  care  which  she 
shows  in  providing  for  her  young ;  and  he 
made  an  observation  to  the  effect  that  “  every 
true  child  of  God  should  endeavor  to  better 
others,  and  to  draw  them  to  -  God  as  much 
as  he  can,  by  communicating  to  them  that 
which  he  knows.”  Upon  this  advice  Sy- 
monds  acted.  After  dinner,  for  the  benefit 
of  his  sisters,  who,  “upon  little  or  no  occa¬ 
sion  had  stayed  at  home,”  he  took  a  Bible 
and  delivered  a  great  part  of  the  morning’s 
sermon  from  memory.  In  the  midst  of  it — 
“in  comes  my  father ;”  who,  although  not 
averse  to  sermons  in  general,  did  not  alto¬ 
gether  approve  of  this  lecturing  propensity  in 
the  young  Templar.  He  therefore  “  break 
olf  the  holy  exercise,”  by  addressing  con¬ 
versation  to  the  young  ladies  who  formed 
the  audience.  Upon  this  Symonds  left  the 
room  in  haste,  and  went  to  church  again. 
In  the  evening,  when  supper  was  ended,  he 
again  began  to  communicate  what  he  had 
heard  to  his  sisters  ;  and  again — “  in  came 
my  father,”  in  the  very  midst  of  his  exhibi¬ 
tion.  He  did  not,  however,  interrupt  the 
youthful  preacher,  as  in  the  morning,  but 
desired  him  to  proceed.  The  sermon  was 
upon  the  brevity  of  man’s  life  ;  and  in  the 
course  of  it  was  introduced  the  argument, 
that  since  nothing  can  be  carried  out  of  the 
world  when  we  leave  it,  “  it  is  of  little  profit 
to  be  covetous.”  Althoufrh  this  was  a  ten- 

O 

der  subject  to  meddle  with,  Symonds 
thought  upon  his  past  privations,  and  de¬ 
termined  to  make  the  most  of  his  opportuni¬ 
ty.  In  a  manner  which  he  designates  “  all 
affable  and  humble,”  but  which  others  might 
think  all  cool  and  impudent,  he  ventured  to 
speak  against  his  father’s  “  too  much  par¬ 
simony.’’  Of  course  the  holy  exercise  was 
again  broken  off,  as  in  the  morning ;  for  this 
was  more  than  Paul  D’Ewes  could  tolerate. 
He  applied  “  many  bitter  terms  ”  to  his  son, 
and  “  refused  to  go  to  prayers”  with  him, 
and  “  declared  that  many  suns  would  not 
suffice  to  eradicate  his  anger.”  It  is  amazing 
to  see  how  Symonds  at  once  assumes  the  air 
of  a  martyr.  Having  satisfied  himself  with 
the  reflection  that  his  father  is  “  much  too 
subject  to  this  kind  of  perturbation,”  he  goes 
to  rest  with  the  comfortable  assurance  that 
of  his  own  “  innocence  ”  in  the  matter  there 
cannot  be  the  slightest  question  or  doubt. 

The  reflection  upon  “  this  evil  estate  at 
home,”  added  to  “  the  partaking  of  doleful 
news  ”  respecting  the  misfortunes  of  Prince 
Frederic,  the  champion  of  Protestantism,  in 


Bohemia,  caused  the  thoughts  of  Symonds 
to  ‘‘  settle  down  ’’  the  next  day  into  a  deep 
melancholy.”  His  father  would  not  agree 
to  his  “going  into  commons”  at  the  Tem¬ 
ple,  until  he  could  get  a  chamber ;  and  he 
would  not  suffer  him  to  occupy  any  other 
chamber  than  a  certain  one  upon  wdiich  he 
had  a  legal  claim,  but  which  was  now  in 
the  possession  of  ;.n  occur  . ir.t  who  did  not 
choose  to  be  disturbed.  And  as  to  an  al¬ 
lowance,  he  would  not  bear  the  subject  to 
be  alluded  to.  “  Mewed  up  ”  with  this 
morose  father  at  the  Six  Clerks’  Office, 
where,  says  Symonds,  “if  the  pet  did  take 
him,  though  upon  a  slight  or  no  occasion,  he 
would  not  so  much  as  look  upon  me  once 
in  four  or  five  days,  I  began  to  lament  my 
coming  up  from  Cambridge,  since  that  wliich 
I  had  hoped  would  prove  my  chiefest  com¬ 
fort — to  wit,  my  father’s  company — served 
for  my  greatest  cross.” 

From  these  manifold  griefs  and  discom¬ 
forts  our  friend  Symonds  saw  no  other  hope 
of  a  deliverance  than  by  a  wealthy  mar¬ 
riage.  Provided  that  a  wife  could  be  found 
with  a  competent  dowry,  and  that  his  father 
could  be  persuaded  to  come  down  with  a 
corresponding  allowance,  Symonds  believed 
that  he  should  secure  at  once  a  position  and 
a  comfortable  home.  Whether  by  accident 
or  not,  it  happened  most  opportunely  that 
just  at  this  crisis  such  a  match  w’as  actually 
proposed  to  him ;  the  proposer  being  my 
Lord  Chancellor’s  gentleman,”  a  Mr.  Bol- 
dero,  who  was  acquainted  with  the  lady  and 
her  family,  and  offered  his  assistance  and  ad¬ 
vice  in  the  negotiation. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear  in  modern 
times — for  Symonds  D’Ewes  was  as  yet  at 
an  age  when  matrimony,  according  to  our 
present  notions,  is  altogether  out  of  the 
question — this  match  was  by  no  means  the 
first  which  his  friends  had  proposed  for  him. 
While  he  was  yet  a  mere  boy  at  school, 
“  some  speech  ”  had  transpired  of  marrying 
him  to  a  daughter  of  the  dowager  Lady 
Parker,  who  lived  at  Erwarton  Hall  in  the 
county  of  Suffolk  ;  and  it  appears  that  he 
had  seen  the  young  lady,  and  w’as  not  insen¬ 
sible  to  her  merits.  Again,  while  he  was  at 
college,  his  friend  Gibson,  the  pastor  of  Ked- 
ington,  had  recommended  to  him  a  daughter 
of  Sir  Henry  Hobart,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  the  common  Pleas  :  the  splendor  of  which 
alliance — for  the  Chief  Justice  was  held  in 
especial  honor  by  the  Symonds’  party — at 
first  attracted  him.  But  when  he  reflected 
that  the  young  lady  was  only  in  her  twelfth 
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year,  and  that  he  had  never  seen  her,  and 
tliat  it  was  not  yet  ascertained  whetlier  my 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Hobart  might  approve  of 
him  for  a  son-in-law,  he  condemned  himself 
as  having  been  “  too  temerarious  ”  in  his  im¬ 
mediate  acceptance  of  a  proposal,  in  tlie  way 
of  which  there  stood  so  many  difficulties. 
He  therefore  sifrnified  to  his  friend  who  had 
proposed  it,  what  he  calls  “  an  ambiguous 
dislike  thus  terminating  the  fears  and  anx-  , 
ieties  which  had  disturbed  his  quiet  for  sev¬ 
eral  days  and  nights,  and  laying  his  head 
upon  his  pillow  with  an  approving  con¬ 
science,  “  almost  enrapt  ”  with  the  comforta¬ 
ble  assurance  that  a  happy  marriage  and  in¬ 
dependence  were  yet  in  store  for  him. 

It  was  about  six  weeks  after  this,  that  his 
friend  Boldero  made  a  third  proposal,  at  a 
dinner  given  to  Symonds  and  his  sister  by 
another  “  gentleman  of  My  Lord  Chancellor’s 
chamber  ”  at  his  residence  “  over  anent 
York  House.”  The  lady  in  question  was  a 
Mistress  Jemima  Waldgrave,  the  daughter 
and  CO- heiress  of  Edward  Waldgrave,  es¬ 
quire,  of  Lawford  House  in  Essex,  “  a  Jus¬ 
tice  of  the  peace,  whose  yearly  revenues 
were  a  thousand  a-year  or  thereabouts.” 
This  gentleman  was  of  worshipful  descent — 
tracing  up  his  ancestry  in  a  direct  line  to  Sir 
Richard  Waldgrave,  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  the  Reign  of  Richard  HI., 
whose  descendants  in  another  line  have  been 
ennobled,  and  are  now  the  possessors  of  the 
barony  of  Radstock  and  the  earldom  of 
Waldgrave.  Symonds  “  easily  apprehend¬ 
ed  ”  the  proposition,  and  indeed  was  “  won¬ 
derfully  moved  therewith,”  He  passed  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  afternoon  in  pri¬ 
vate  conversation  with  Mr.  Roldero,  who  un¬ 
dertook  to  break  the  matter  to  his  father. 

But  although  the  proposal  was  accepted 
by  Paul  D’Ewes  with  much  apparent  willing¬ 
ness,  a  considerable  period  elapsed  before 
any  material  progress  was  made.  Frequent 
visits  were  paid  to  Boldero  at  Westminster ; 
but  they  seem  to  have  been  fruitless  visits, 
and  the  mind  of  our  hero  was  ill  at  ease. 
He  was  accustomed  to  retire  for  solitary 
meditation  into  the  fields — those  fields  ” 
in  which  were  erected  the  churches  of  St. 
Martin  and  St.  Giles ;  and  he  is  constantly 
complaining  of  the  intrusion  of  worldly 
thoughts  of  riches  and  advancement  in  the 
midst  of  his  devotions.  Mr.  Gouge’s  ser¬ 
mons  did  not  promote  so  much  edification  as 
heretofore. 

\N  hile  matters  were  in  this  unsatisfactory 
state,  it  happened  that  during  the  Christmas 
festivities  in  the  Temple,  he  met  at  supper, 


in  the  rooms  of  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tem¬ 
ple,  who  was  his  cbllege  friend  and  country¬ 
man,  a  certain  Mr.  Wade,  one  of  the  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hobart.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice’s  daughter  was  one  of  the  three 
ladies  who  had  been  proposed  to  him  ;  and 
he  therefore  took  the  opportunity,  “  after 
their  kindly  entertainment  of  good  cheer  and 
pleasing  music,”  of  entering  into  conversa¬ 
tion  with  Mr.  Wade.  He  began  by  express¬ 
ing  his  satisfaction  that  “  the  worthy  judge,” 
who  had  been  sick,  was  “  in  the  recoverinj; 
mood  and  he  then  proceeded  to  make  cer¬ 
tain  particular  inquiries  about  his  daughter, 
intimatini;  that  “  a  very  dear  friend  of  his 
had  been  wished  to  her  in  marriage,”  and 
had  desired  his  counsel  “  in  the  matter.” 
Having  thus  poked  his  head  into  the  sand,  he 
persuaded  himself  that  his  entire  person  was 
invisible,  and  obtained  from  my  lord’s  gentle¬ 
man  a  promise  that  he  should  have  a  sight 
of  the  dam.sel  the  next  morning. 

Sir  Henry  Hubbard — or  Hobart,  as  it  is 
given  in  modern  orthogr'aphy — was  held  in 
high  repute  throughout  the  nation  as  a 
sound  lawyer  and  an  upright  judge.  By 
Lord  Bacon  he  was  regarded  as  a  most  pro¬ 
voking  obstacle  in  the  way  of  promotion. 
To  Bacon’s  great  disappointment,  Hobart  got 
the  office  of  attorney -general,  in  the  place  of 
Coke,  and  for  a  long  time  nothing  could  pi-e- 
vail  upon  him  to  vacate  it.  He  refused  even 
the  chief-justiceship  of  the  King’s  Bench  ; 
and  it  was  only  by  intriguing  to  get  Coke 
into  that  office,  and  thus  tempting  Hobart 
by  the  lighter  duties  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
that  he  attained  his  object  at  last.  Hobart 
was  thought  a  likely  person  for  the  chan¬ 
cellorship,  at  the  accession  of  Charles  I. ; 
but  his  independence  had  given  otfence  at 
court,  and  he  died  in  his  office  in  the  Com¬ 
mon  Pleas  soon  after. 

His  residence  w  as  in  the  close  or  precincts 
of  St.  Bartholomew’s  Priory,  near  Smith- 
field,  where  once  had  dwelt  the  infamous 
I  Chancellor  Rich.  Out  of  the  remains  of 
I  the  ancient  structure,  several  mansions  had 
been  erected  by  other  persons  of  note  ;  and 
down  to  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  sundry  old  mulberry  trees — the  fre¬ 
quent  appendages  of  ancient  grandeur — w  ere 
still  surviving.  Hither  came  our  friend 
Symonds,  according  to  his  appointment. 
Having  announced  to  the  servant  at  the 
door  his  desire  to  see  Mr.  Wade,  he  was  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  hall ;  and  while  he  stood 
waiting  there  for  Mr.  Wade’s  appearance, 
the  “  little  gentlewoman  ”  herself  came  in, 
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who  was  the  unconscious  object  of  his  visit. 
She  came  there  “  to  speak  to  a  poor  woman, 
who  had  brought  her  mother  some  oranges 
and  lemons.”  What  the  little  (gentlewoman 
thought  of  the  precise-looking  j^outh  with 
oblique  vision,  the  friend  of  her  father’s  gen¬ 
tleman,  who  stood  waiting  in  the  hall  with 
the  poor  orange-woman,  or  whether,  indeed, 
she  thought  of  him  at  all,  it  is  hard  to  say  : 
but,  at  all  events,  she  could  have  little  idea 
that  matrimony  was  in  his  head,  and  that 
she  was  herself  the  object  of  it ;  and  that, 
at  this  very  moment,  he  was  scrutinizing  care¬ 
fully  her  merits  and  attractions,  in  order  to 
weiirh  them  ajjainst  those  of  a  rival.  Such 
was,  however,  the  case.  “  There  were  many 
arguments,”  he  says,  “  on  both  sides.”  The 
little  gfentlewoman  before  him  “  might  bring 
more  honor  and  credit,”  as  being  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  my  lord  the  Chief  Justice,  a  personage 
of  high  station  and  popular  fame ;  but  the 
lady  in  Essex  would  bring  more  wealth, 
being  heir  at  least  to  four  hundred  a-year.” 
In  regard  to  personal  attractions,  “  nature 
had  done  sufficiently  for  both.”  In  point  of 
“  education,”  the  other  would  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage,  being  the  elder.  And  this  led  to 
“  the  true  substance,  which  was  the  equality 
of  years  ;”  the  other  being  about  his  own 
age,  but  “  this  worthy  virgin  ”  only  eleven. 
“All  the  rest  was  circumstantial.”  One  of 
the  two  he  “  fully  determined  to  match  with, 
if  it  should  be  possible ;”  but  the  preference 
was  given  to  the  young  lady  in  Essex,  inas¬ 
much  as,  in  her  case,  the  prospect  of  com¬ 
pleting  the  match  was  somewhat  nearer  at 
hand  than  in  the  case  of  her  rival.  Thus 
were  ended  the  doubts  which  “  had  pos¬ 
sessed  ”  his  “  wakened  mind,”  as  he  lay 
musing  on  his  condition  and  prospects,  for 
some  time  past.  He  acknowledges,  at  the 
same  time,  that  he  is  “certain  of  neither;” 
and  som.e  time  after,  he  added  in  a  marginal 
note, — “  Homo  proponit,  Dens  disponit ; 
neither  of  them  came  to  pass  ” 

Symonds  after  this  had  a  conference  with 
his  friend  Wade,  but  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  seen  any  other  of  Sir  Henry’s  numerous 
family  than  “  the  little  gentlewoman,”  Mis¬ 
tress  M.iry,  in  whom  he  was  more  particularly 
interested.  She  was  the  second  daugliter, 
and  died  unmarried.  Sir  Henry’s  lady,  who 
was  the  daughter  of  the  Lord  Chief  Baron 
Bell,  of  Baaupre  Hall,  in  Norfolk,  figures  in 
I’Estrange’s  collection  of  the  bnn'inols  of  the 
period,  as  having  anticipated  Sheridan’s  witty 
ejaculation,  when  called  upon  to  say  grace 
in  the  absence  of  a  clergyman.  The  weari¬ 
some  effusions  of  the  Puritan  clergy,  whom 


her  husband  patronised,  were  doubtless  to  her 
taste. 

The  question,  so  far  as  his  own  inclination 
was  concerned,  being  now  decided,  Symonds 
proceeds  to  consider  that  others  are  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  matter  besides  himself.  Two 
essential  preliminaries  are  to  be  settled — the 
obtaining  of  her  parent’s  consent,  and  “  the 
linking  together”  of  their  affections.  So 
serious  is  his  impression  of  the  importance  of 
matrimony,  and  of  “  the  many  effects  ”  result¬ 
ing  therefrom,  in  regard  to  the  happiness  of 
life,  that  he  can  never  meditate  upon  it  with¬ 
out  “  fearful  and  reverend  comtations.” 

O 

“  Great  is  the  policy,  and  strong  are  the 
assailants  of  Satan,  as  well  by  outward  ob¬ 
jects  as  by  fantasies  conceived  inwardly, 
by  fruitless  cogitations  of  honors,  riches,  and 
the  like,”  to  alienate  his  mind  from  spiritual 
things,  and  especially  from  the  public  in¬ 
struction  of  Mr.  Gouge  ;  but  he  has  recourse 
to  “often  prayer,”  and  endeavors  thereby  to 
obtain  “  God’s  blessing  and  assistance  in  the 
main.” 

The  course,  however,  of  our  hero’s  matri¬ 
monial  speculations  did  not  yet  run  smooth. 
There  were  serious  obstacles  in  the  way, 
though  we  are  prevented,  by  frequent  and 
extensive  erasures,  from  ascertaining:  what 
may  have  been  the  nature  of  these  obstacles. 
His  father  continues  in  the  same  mind,  being 
not  only  willing,  but  desirous  ;  and  that  there 
was  no  change  in  his  own  resolution  we  find 
from  an  observation  which  he  recorded  when 
a  letter  was  brought  out  of  Suffolk  by  his 
friend  Sir  Nathaniel  Barnardiston,  containing 
the  positive  offer  «of  the  Lady  Parker’s 
daughter,  with  a  portion  of  £3000.  “  1  had 

determined,”  he  says,  “another  way.” 
Nevertheless,  his  melancholy  was  so  deep, 
that  during  the  festive  assemblage  of  the 
family,  which  took  place  at  the  marriage  of 
his  eldest  sister,  in  the  month  of  February, 
“it  was  much  noted  by  all,  and  divers  did 
express  their  thoughts.’^  “  But  I  had  many 
causes  of  it,”  he  adds,  “  and  I  could  not 
cease.” 

Toward  the  end  of  February,  we  see 
some  signs  of  progress.  A  certain  Mr.  Lit- 
tleburv,  who  is  a  neighbor  and  intimate 
I  friend  of  the  Waldgrave  family,  and  also  a 
kinsman  of  Boldero,  is  enlisted  in  the  cause, 
and  “  labors  very  far  in  it.”  Paul  d’Ewes 
j  also  writes  a  letter  to  Mr.  Waldgrave,  ex¬ 
planatory  of  liis  intentions  with  regard  to  the 
settlement  of  a  yearly  revenue  upon  his  son, 
in  case  of  the  marriage  taking  place  ;  and 
this  letter,  of  which  he  gets  a  sight,  “  by 
good  providence,’*  at  Boldero’s  lodging,  gives 
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him  “  much  content.”  He  takes  immediate 
steps  to  get  his  portrait  painted,  as  a  suita¬ 
ble  offer  to  the  lady  when  opportunity  may 
occur.  “  A  limner  in  Chancery  Lane  ”  un¬ 
dertakes  the  w'ork,  and  the  first  sitting  is 
“  for  the  most  part  of  a  forenoon,”  until  it  is 
“  drawn  in  dead  colors.”  He  bespeaks  also 
a  tablet  wherein  to  put  it,  and  then  w’aits 
impatiently  for  the  reply  to  his  father’s  let¬ 
ter. 

But  Mr.  Waldgrave  required  much  time 
for  deliberation.  The  portrait  was  finished, 
and  seven  weeks  elapsed  before  there  was  a 
shadow  of  a  chance  of  presenting  it.  Mr. 
Waldgrave’s  letter  arrived,  but  even  then 
there  was  no  invitation.  The  old  man  was 
cautious.  He  did  not  choose  to  admit  any 
one  as  a  candidate  for  the  honor  of  beinjr  his 
son-in-law,  until  he  had  seen  him.  After  the 
expiration,  therefore,  of  three  weeks  more, 
he  makes  his  appearance  in  London,  having 
come  up,  as  he  gives  it  out,  expressly  for  the 
purpose.  One  fine  morning  in  the  month  of 
May,  Symonds  sallies  forth  from  the  Temple 
to  “  Paul’s  Church,”  to  give  him  the  meet¬ 
ing.  He  paces  to  and  fro  among  the  crowd, 
with  the  subdued  murmur  of  many  tongues 
and  many  feet  upon  his  ear ;  but  he  misses 
Mr.  Waldgrave,  and  returns  to  his  room 
chopfallen.  “  I  feared,  methought,  all  the 
day,”  he  says,  “  as  if  some  ill  were  toward 
me.”  And  his  forebodings  were  true.  For 
when  the  fathers  met — Mr.  Waldgrave  inti¬ 
mating  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  give  his 
daughter  any  portion  in  hand,  while  Symonds 
was  to  have'an  allowance  of  £1100  a-year ; 
and  requiring,  at  the  same  time,  a  considera¬ 
ble  jointure  to  be  settled  upon  his  daughter 
— Paul  D’Ewes,  not  without  reason,  thought 
“  the  good  old  man  somewhat  exacting,” 
and  “angrily  brake  oft'”  all  the  negotia¬ 
tion. 

What  the  feelings  of  Symonds  were  on 
this  rude  scattering  of  his  hopes,  we  can  only 
conjecture  ;  for  although,  in  the  excitement 
of  the  moment,  he  committed  his  thoughts 
to  paper,  in  a  cooler  mood  he  erased  them 
all.  His  first  step  was  to  hold  a  consulUi- 
tion  with  “  honest  ”  Mr.  Boldero ;  and  his 
second  was  to  endeavor,  by  a  personal  inter¬ 
view  with  Mr.  Waldgrave,  to  “  amend  the 
evil  ”  that  had  been  done  by  his  father’s 
rashness.  “  As  God  had  ordered  it,”  be 
found  the  old  gentleman  at  his  lodgings ; 
and,  having  introduced  himself,  he  pleaded 
his  cause  not  without  success.  By  these  ex¬ 
ertions,  the  negotiations  were  commenced 
anew.  Paul  D’fewes  threw  off  some  of  the 
resen*e  which  be  had  usually  assumed  toward 


his  son,  speaking  with  him  “  both  sadly  and 
seriously  and  the  latter  was  rejoiced  to  find 
that  his  father  was  so  much  in  earnest,  and 
that  “  his  intentions  were  to. so  good  pur¬ 
pose.”  The  next  day  Paul  D’Ewes  directed 
his  son  to  ‘‘  go  in  the  coach  to  call  upon  Mr. 
Waldgrave  after  supper,  and  to  recommend 
his  best  love  to  him which  directions 
Symonds  carefully  fulfilled,  taking  with  him 
his  faithful  ally  Boldero.  We  are  prevented, 
by  certain  erasures,  from  learning  the  parti¬ 
culars  of  this  interview',  further  than  the  fact 
that  “  the  good  old  man  ’’  was  just  going  to 
bed  when  they  arrived,  and  that  he  “  sat  a 
pretty  while  discoursing  with  them  in  his 
night-cap.” 

The  next  day,  however,  the  father  and  the 
son  went  together  in  the  coach  to  pay  a  vi¬ 
sit  of  ceremony,  during  which  the  old  man 
“  spoke  so  friendly  and  pleasantly,  and  bade 
them  farewell  so  lovingly,”  that  Symonds 
hugged  himself  in  the  persuasion  that  “  all 
was  going  on  right.”  So  satisfied  was  he  of 
this,  that  the  next  morning  he  presented 
himself  again  at  Mr.  Waldgrave’s  lodging 
with  a  joyful  countenance,  in  order  to  con¬ 
firm  the  favorable  impression,  and  to  take 
respectful  leave  of  him  on  his  departure 
into  Essex.  But  he  found  himself  much  less 
at  home  with  the  capricious  old  man  than  he 
had  expected.  ‘‘Whether  it  w'as  through 
the  craziness  of  his  age,  or  his  haste  to  be 
gone,  or  his  unwillingness,  I  could  not  guess  ; 
but  he  brake  off  abruptly,  and  I  was  fain  to 
depart  a  great  deal  timelier  than  I  thought 
to  have  done,  with  discontent  and  grief.” 

The  call  was  evidently  unseasonable.  In¬ 
dependently  of  other  reasons,  it  was  irksome 
to  the  old  man  to  be  troubled  with  the  boy’s 
presence  just  at  the  moment  when  the  bustle 
of  preparation  for  departure  was  at  its 
height.  For  advice  and  consolation,  Sy¬ 
monds  betook  himself  to  his  two  faithful  al¬ 
lies  ;  and,  at  their  suggestion,  he  wTote  a 
letter  to  the  young  lady’s  mother,  the  Lady 
Bingham — who,  being  a  knight’s  widow  when 
Mr.  Waldgrave  married  her,  still  retained 
her  title.  This  epistle,  which  was  so  care¬ 
fully  worded,  that  it  cost  him  the  whole  day 
to  prepare,  Mr.  Littlebury  undertook  to 
carry  down  to  Lawford  with  him,  professing 
also  to  be  able  to  “  prevail  much”  with  Mr. 
Waldgrave,  and  promising  to  “  use  his  best 
furtherance.” 

In  the  meantime,  Paul  D’Ewes  consents 
that  his  son  Symonds  shall  go  down  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  Littlebury,  which  was  near 
Lawford,  and  endeavor  to  get  an  opportunity 
to  press  his  suit  in  person  ;  and  in  order  that 
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nothing  may  be  wanting  on  his  own  part  to 
the  furtherance  of  so  delicate  and  important 
an  errand,  he  promptly  advances  the  large 
sum  of  thirty  pounds  for  the  purchasing  of 
apparel.  When  we  consider  that  this  sum 
would  be  as  much  as  eighty  or  ninety  pounds 
in  the  present  day,  and  that  Paul  D’Ewes’s 
habitual  parsimony  was  not  likely  to  allow 
his  purse  strings  to  be  drawn  to  a  greater 
extent  than  was  absolutely  needful,  we  shall 
see  how  extravagantly  expensive  the  article 
of  dress  was  in  these  days.  Having  receiv¬ 
ed  the  money,  Symonds  immediately  set  him¬ 
self  to  “  the  buying  of  necessaries,”  and  the 
next  day  set  out  on  his  journey,  intending  to 
stay  a  short  time  at  Newhall,  the  residence  of 
his  aunt,  near  Upminster,  in  Essex,  and  from 
thence,  so  soon  as  the  outward  habiliments 
which  he  had  bespoken,  should  arrive  from 
the  tailor,  to  proceed  at  once  to  Mr.  Little- 
bury’s  residence  at  Lawford.  We  must  not 
forget  to  state  that  his  friend  Boldero  accom¬ 
panied  him. 

The  entertainment  given  to  our  travelers 
by  “my  aunt  Lathan,”  was  “  both  fair  and 
good  and  fortune  seemed  to  smile  upon 
their  enterprise.  But  the  smiles  of  fortune 
were  delusive.  The  next  day  Boldero  fell 
sick,  and  on  the  day  following  he  was  “  so 
far  cast  down,  as  in  so  short  a  time  it  was 
admirable  to  see  neither  of  his  sudden  re¬ 
covery  did  there  appear  any  hope.  In  the 
heart  of  Symonds  was  “  bred”  a  “  double 
sorrow ;”  first,  in  behalf  of  his  friend,  and, 
secondly,  of  himself.  The  journey,  upon 
which  all  his  happiness  seemed  to  depend, 
was  for  the  present  entirely  put  a  stop  to  ; 
and  he  decided  that  there  was  no  occasion 
now^  to  send  to  the  tailor  for  the  new'  suit. 
The  next  morning  there  appeared  some  slight 
hope  of  the  sick  man’s  “amendment;”  but 
in  the  afternoon  he  was  in  “  a  burning  fev¬ 
er,”  which  “  raged  so  terribly”  that  his  life 
was  despaired  of.  In  his  delirium  he  “  talk¬ 
ed  idly,  to  the  trouble  of  all  present,”  and  to 
Symond’s  “  no  small  grief  and  fear,”  who 
was  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  his  own 
affairs  being  made  the  subject  of  “  idle 
talk”  before  strangers.  On  the  Wednesday, 
“  through  God’s  blessing  upon  the  endeav¬ 
ors  of  the  physician,  one  Dr.  Crake,”  there 
were  evident  signs  of  amendment,  and  “  all 
fear  of  death  was  past.”  The  disease  prov¬ 
ed  to  be  the  small-pox.  And  inasmuch  as 
Symonds  “  dared  not  to  come  at”  his  friend, 
“  by  reason  of  the  infection  of  the  disease,” 
he  wrote  “  a  letter  of  comfort”  to  him,  giv¬ 
ing  him  “  ail  manner  of  good  directions,  both 
o  his  outward  and  his  inward  health  re¬ 


solving,  at  the  same  time,  to  pursue  the 
journey  to  Lawford  alone  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble.  The  day  following  a  letter  was  brought 
from  Mr.  Littlebury,  assuring  him  of  “  a  safe 
welcome”  whenever  he  might  choose  to  pre¬ 
sent  himself.  To  this  letter  he  sent  “  a 
thankful  reply,”  not  “  forgetting  to  reward 
the  messenger and  in  the  morning  of  May 
the  24th  he  set  forward  in  his  father’s  coach 
alone. 

But  the  fates  were  still  envious,  and  our 
hero  had  no  sooner  cleared  himself  of  one 
difficulty  than  he  found  himself  involved  in 
another.  After  traveling  some  distance  on 
the  road  to  Maldon,  where  he  was  to  sleep 
that  night  at  the  house  of  one  of  his  father’s 
tenants,  he  suddenly  discovered  that  the 
money  which  his  father  had  given  him  to  de¬ 
fray  the  expenses  of  his  journey,  amounting 
to  seven  pounds,  had  been  left  behind  in  the 
bustle  at  his  departure.  The  discovery  at 
first  overwhelmed  him  with  consternation ; 
he  recollected,  however,  that  the  tenant  at 
Maldon  w'as  to  pay  him  forty  pounds  for  rent, 
and  this  recollection  set  him  at  ease  again. 
But  as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  when  he 
alighted,  doubtless  with  some  of  the  dignity 
of  a  landlord,  at  the  tenant’s  door,  he  found 
the  man  so  far  overcome  with  liquor,  that  he 
declared  he  would  neither  admit  him  into  the 
house,  nor  pay  a  farthing  of  rent.  He  was 
forced,  therefore,  to  put  back  again  into  the 
coach  certain  articles  of  baggage  which  he 
had  taken  out  therefrom,  including  the  new 
suit,  and  to  drive  to  the  Blue  Boar.  Here 
he  passed  the  night  in  peace,  ifaving  fortu- 
!  nately  in  his  pocket, as  much  money  of  his 
own  as  sufficed  to  pay  the  bill,  which  money, 
“  in  this  extremity,”  did  him  “  good  ser- 
Vice. 

These  were  “  hard  beginnings but  Sy¬ 
monds,  in  the  hopefulness  of  youth,  ventured 
10  calculate  upon  their  bringing  a  “  good 
ending.”  Yet  he  was  doomed  to  sutler  a 
fresh  trouble  that  very  night ;  for  he  felt  so 
sick,  and  sufi'ered  so  severely  from  the  head¬ 
ache,  as  to  make  him  fear  that  he  had  taken 
the  infection  of  the  small-pox  from  Boldero. 
But  by  the  aid  of  “  honest  outward  means,” 
such  as  “  good  warm  posset,  with  bezoar- 
stone  and  hartshorn  to  it,”  he  got  “  a  night’s 
rest  with  very  little  disturbance,”  and  found 
himself  “somewhat  bettered  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.”  And  starting  from  .Maldon  at  “  nine 
of  the  clock,”  he  travelled  “  with  so  good 
speed  and  courage”  that  a  little  after  twelve, 
he  found  himself  at  the  King’s  Head  in  the 
ancient  town  of  Colchester,  where  his  coad¬ 
jutor  Littlebury  was  waiting  for  him. 
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The  two  friends  immediately  “went  to  Lord  General  Fairfax  in  this  liouse  ;  and  the 
dinner,  and  held  much  discourse  together.”  door  is  still  pointed  out  through  which  the 
Awhile  after  dinner  it  was  discovered,  to  unfortunate  Sir  Charles  Lucas  and  Sir  George 
the  no  small  surprise  and  delight  of  Symonds,  Lisle  were  conducted  to  the  council  of  war 
that  the  yet  unseen  and  unknown  object  of  sitting  at  the  Moot  Hall,  by  whose  mercy 
his  matrimonial  speculations  was  at  that  very  they  were  sentenced  to  be  shot  forthwith, 
time  in  the  town,  in  company  with  the  Lady  After  their  discourse  was  ended,  Symonds 
Bingham  her  mother.  Upon  hearing  this,  accompanied  his  friend  Littlebury  to  Ids  resi- 
Mr.  Littlebury  immediately  went  out  inquest  dence  at  Langham,  a  village  about  six  miles 
of  tliem.  They  were  found  at  the  house  of  to  the  north  of  Colchester,  overlooking  the 
a  Mr.  Bowman — perhaps  Beaumont — one  of  valley  of  the  Stour,  and  fronting  the  green 
the  numerous  refugees  from  the  Low  Coun-  slopes  of  Suffolk  beyond  it.  Betimes  in  the 
tries,  with  whom  Colchester  at  that  time  morning  of  the  next  day,  which  was  Satur- 
abounded.  And  after  he  had  arranged  the  day,  Littlebury  went  over  to  his  neighbors* 
preliminaries,  Mr.  Littlebury  returned  to  the  at  Lawford  Hall,  and  had  a  long  conversa- 
inn  for  his  young  friend.  The  suitor  was  tion  with  them,  after  which  he  returned  to 
presented  in  due  form.  It  had  been  express-  fetch  his  friend. 

ly  stipulated,  however,  by  the  mother,  that  The  thoughts  of  Symonds  were  so  fullv 
no  allusion  should  yet  be  made  to  the  object  occupied  with  the  business  he  had  in  hand 
of  our  hero’s  journey,  so  that  the  conversa-  that  he  felt  little  inclination  to  admire  the 
tion  was  confined  to  “things  political  and  beauties  of  the  Vale  of  Dedham  as  they  passed 
economical and  after  a  pretty  long  chat,  along  it ;  and  when  they  had  surmounted 
Symonds  “  bade  them  courteously  farewell,”  the  steep  ascent  which  brought  them  upon 
and  withdrew.  In  spite  of  the  cruel  erasures  the  table-land,  he  cared  not  so  much  for  the 
which  are  frequent  at  this  place,  it  is  evident  prospect  of  the  estuary  of  the  Stour,  and  the 
that  an  impression  had  been  made  upon  Sy-  distant  glimpse  of  the  shipping  at  Harwich 
monds,  and  that  he  was  impatient  to  know  beyond  it,  as  for  the  ancient  chimneys  which 
whether  it  was  reciprocal.  Scarcely  allow-  his  companion  pointed  out  to  him  through 
ing  them  time  to  arrange  their  thoughts,  Mr.  the  foliage  of  the  oaks  which  they  were  ap- 
Littlebury  shortly  after  w^ent  back  to  the  proaching.  After  they  had  alighted,  he  saw 
ladies,  to  learn  what  they  had  to  say  respect-  that  the  house  was  “  both  good  and  conve- 
ing  his  young  friend  ;  and  he  returned  with  nient.”  The  good  old  Mr.  VValdgrave  re- 
the  negative  report  that  there  was  “  no  dis-  received  them,  and  when  they  conversed  with 
like,”  but  that  the  mother  did  not  quite  ap-  him  a  while,  “down  came  my  lady,”  accom- 
prove  his  “  youthful  years.”  She  did  not  panied  by  her  two  daughters — namely,  Mis- 
object,  however,  to  his  pursuing  his  journey  tress  Jemima  and  her  half  sister,  who  was 
to  Lawford  Hall  the  next  day,  where  he  might  married  to  a  gentleman  in  Suffolk.  After 
have  an  opportunity  to  “  discourse  with  the  they  had  discoursed  together  a  while  within 
young  gentlewoman  more  fully.”  doors,  they  walked  out  into  the  garden ;  and 

The  two  friends  had  now  leisure  to  “  dis-  here,  whether  by  de&ign  or  by  accident,  Sy- 
course  upon  certain  state  businesses,”  and  monds  “  had  the  opportunity  to  go  aside 
other  news  of  the  day.  The  progress  of  the  with  the  gentlewoman  into  a  private  walk, 
Spanish  match,  the  prospects  of  the  French  and  to  discourse  with  her  about  an  hour.” 
Protestants,  the  indulgences  granted  at  home  At  first  “she  wais  umvilling,”  he  says,  “for 
to  the  Papists,  w^ere  discussed  in  their  turn ;  the  general,  to  try  the  married  life  ;  but  at 
and  it  was  stated  by  Littlebury  that  Mr.  the  end  of  our  discourse,  for  I  did  not  desire 
Ward,  the  celebrated  preacher  of  Ipswich,  to  prove  tedious,  I  took  a  parting  salutation 
“  is  still  in  prison,  though  some  of  the  chief  of  her  for  that  time.”  V’^ery  much  that  fol- 
persons  in  the  town  have  been  w’ith  Secretary  lowed  is  erased  ;  but  he  seems  to  have  re- 
Calvert  for  his  deliverance.”  The  house  in  turned  to  Langham  “  between  five  and  six 
which  this  conversation  took  place  is  still  in  of  the  clock,”  well  satisfied  with  the  progress 
existence ;  but  it  is  no  longer  an  inn,  and  its  he  had  made,  and  with  an  invitation  w'hich 
ancient  title  of  the  King’s  Head  is  knowui  he  had  received  to  return  and  pay  a  longer 
only  by  tradition.  When  the  garrison  of  the  visit  on  the  ensuing  Monday. 

Iloyalists  in  the  town  of  Colchester  surren-  On  the  Sunday,  Symonds  “  was  partaker 
dered  to  Fairfax,  after  their  block»de  of  of  two  sermons”  at  Langham  church.  In 
eleven  weeks,  in  the  year  1048,  it  w'as  stipu-  one  of  them,  “it  was  honestly  discoursed 
lated  in  the  articles  that  the  officers  should  how  subject  even  religious  men  are  to  slip 
render  themselves  up  to  the  mercij  of  the  many  times,  though  God  will  never  suffer 
VOL.  XXI.  NO.  II.  4 
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them  to  fall  finally  and  in  the  other,  “  how 
the  Sabbath  ought  duly  and  strictly  to  be 
kept two  very  favorite  subjects  with  the 
popular  divines  of  the  day.  As  Symonds 
and  his  friend  walked  home  from  church, 
they  fell  into  conversation  with  some  of  the 
“  parishioners  who  had  lately  heard  fi'om  Lon¬ 
don,”  and  they  were  told  that  Mr.  Gouge  of 
Blackfiiars,  Symonds’  favorite  preacher,  who 
“  had  been  clapt  up  in  pi  ison  for  speaking 
faithfully  against  the  Papists” — most  proba¬ 
bly  for  meddling  with  the  Spanish  match — 
was  now  set  at  liberty.  "1  hey  were  also  in¬ 
formed  of  a  judgment  whicir  had  befallen  two 
noblemen  of  the  Palatinate,  “  who  wer  e 
drowned  in  returninor  home  fr-om  a  convivial 

O 

meeting,  where  they  had  been  drinking  the 
health  of  the  Empeiw.”  Such  topics  of 
conversation  were  believed  by  Symonds  and 
his  friends  to  be  “not  altogether  displeasing 
to  our  good  God,  forasmuch  as  they  tended 
to  a  religious  end.”  In  the  evening,  after 
supper,  they  “  discoursed  upon  the  religious 
government  of  a  family.” 

At  length  Monday  morning  arrived.  It 
having  been  arranged  that  Symonds  should 
sleep  that  night  at  Lawford  Hall,  and  pur¬ 
sue  his  journey  to  London  the  next  morning, 
he  rose  early  and  “  penned  a  letter”  in  his 
most  exquisite  style,  to  be  presented  to  Mis¬ 
tress  Jemima,  along  with  his  portr  ait.  He  had 
engaged  his  friend  Littlebury  to  undertake 
the  pr  esentation  after  his  own  dcpartur-e  ;  the 
letter,  therefore,  was  “  dated  accordingly.” 

Taking  his  “  final  leave  for  this  time”  of 
the  village  of  Langham,  and  accompanied  as 
before  by  Littlebury,  he  set  out  after  this  for 
Lawford.  In  his  reception  all  was  courteous 
and  agreeable  ;  but  finding  that  “  little  or 
nothing  could  be  done”  until  dinner  was  over, 
he  wanted  for  that  time  with  some  degree  of 
impatience.  All  that  he  records  of  the  din¬ 
ner  is  that  it  was  “  both  plenteous  and  order¬ 
ly.’’  When  dinner  was  ended,  he  was  “ad¬ 
mitted  to  a  private  discourse  with  Mistress 
Jemima  in  her  chamber  ;  and  he  seems  to 
have  pressed  his  suit  with  much  fervency, 
and  not  altogether  without  effect.  ‘‘  I  then 
went,”  he  says,  “  and  discour  sed  with  the 
good  old  lady,  her  mother  desiring  to  con¬ 
firm  her  opinion  of  me  likewise.”  But  the 
success  he  met  with  here  was  but  indiffer  ent. 
“  Freely  and  honestly  she  objected  what  she 
could;  and  I,  as  well  as  I  could,  gave  her 
reasonable  answers,  and  those  from  my 
heart.”  The  fact  was,  that  she  had  already 
decided  that  the  match  should  never  take 
place  ;  and  poor  Symonds  would  have  been 
a  happier  man  for  the  next  three  months  if 


she  had  told  him  plainly  that  there  was  no 
hope  :  whereas  she  suffered  him  to  leave  her 
with  the  impression  that  the  opposition  was 
no  greater  than  might  be  overcome  by  per¬ 
severance. 

He  now  sought  “  the  young  gentlewoman” 
herself  and  “  w’alked  with  her  a  long  time  in 
the  park  which  stands  near  adjoining  to  the 
house,  first  alone,  and  then  with  company 
after  w  hich  he  “  had  discourse,  both  familiar 
and  pleasant,  w  ith  her  and  her  sister  in  her  sis- 
ter  ’s  chamber,”  flatter  ing  himself  with  the  per¬ 
suasion  that  he  had  “filled  her  taste  with  so 
many  and  pretty  tales,”  as  to  have  made  an 
impression  decidedly  favorable  to  his  wishes. 

“  Yea,  to  say  the  truth,”  he  exclaims,  some¬ 
what  boastingly,  “  I  received  as  many  tokens 
and  signs  of  her  gr  acious  willingness,  as  none 
had  ever  before  received  the  like,  and  more 
indeed,  than  at  the  first  sight,  I  could  expect, 
to  the  admiration  of  all.”  Yet  mark  his 
prudent  forbearance  ; — “  How  soever,  I  was 
not  too  exultant  upon  this  first  good  overture, 
but  carried  myself  in  an  equal  strain  ;  and 
no  marvel,  for  there  were  yet  many  things 
to  be  done.”  Nevertheless  he  was  in  a  hap¬ 
py  mood,  and  disposed  to  be  pleased  with 
everything  about  him.  “  Our  cheer  at  sup¬ 
per  was  ver*y  good  ;  but  it  seemed  even  mor  e, 
because  all  things  were  done  with  such  ex¬ 
cellent  order  and  silence.”  And  when  he 
retired  to  his  chamber  at  night ;  “after  pub¬ 
licly  with  our  company,  and  also  privately, 
commending  myself  to  God’s  protection,” 
there  was  nothinjjf  wantinf;  which  he  could 
expect,  “but  all  things  sosw’cetand  clearrly, 
that  it  seemed  almost  a  Paradise  rather  than 
a  countr  y  house.” 

The  next  morninij  when  breakfast  was 
over',  “  it  beinir  about  eii^ht  of  the  clock,  ’ 
Symonds  and  his  friend  Littlebury  “  took 
coach  to  depart,”  just  at  the  time  that  the 
Waldgrave  famil}",  including  “  the  gracious 
Mistress  Jemima,’’  were  “  enter  ing  their  own 
coach  to  go  to  Dedham  sermon.”  Upon  “a 
spacious  green  before  the  house”  they  took 
their  leave  of  each  other  for  this  time,  Mr. 
Waldorave  givini;  our  hero  “letters  of  war- 
rant  for  a  speedy  return.” 

The  village  of  Dedham  had  long  been  cele¬ 
brated  for  the  popularity  of  its  lecturers; 
and  it  is  one  of  the  few^  places  where  the 
lectureship  is  still  kept  up  by  a  special  en¬ 
dowment.  Rogers  the  lecturer  at  the  period 
of  our  narr  ative,  was  a  divine  of  some  repute  ; 
he  is  styled  by  Symonds,  “a  famous  und  re¬ 
ligious  minister  of  God’s  Word  ;”  and  Neal 
says,  “  that  he  had  a  great  gift  in  preaching, 
his  matter  beii'g  solid,  and  his  macirer  at- 
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tractive.”  A  bust  of  his  jfrave  countenance 
may  still  be  seen  in  Dedham  church,  where 
he  lies  “in  expectation  of  the  resurrection 
which  he  preached,”  as  it  is  not  inappropri¬ 
ately  expiessed  in  the  inscription  below.  He 
died  in  1630,  and  w’as  succeeded  by  Newco¬ 
men,  an  active  partisan  of  the  Puritan  school, 
and  one  of  the  authors  of  that  well-known 
attack  upon  Episcopacy,  entitled  “  Smec- 
tymnuus” 

The  lecturer,  like  the  mendicant  friar  in 
former  times,  too  frejjuently  be|^uiled  away 
the  people  from  their  legitimate  pastor  in  the 
parishes  which  lay  within  the  sphere  of  his 
attraction.  Thus  the  Waldurave  familv  seem 
to  have  been  regular  attendants  at  “  the 
Dedham  sermon,”  though  their  residence 
was  in  another  parish.  T’he  name  of  Wald- 
grave,  indeed,  is  closely  connected  with  the 
annals  of  Puritanism.  It  w'as  “  to  the  vir¬ 
tuous  and  elect  lady,  the  Lady  Waldgrave,” 
that  the  notorious  Bastwick  of  Colchester 
dedicated  one  of  his  most  irreverent  attacks 
upon  the  Liturgy  and  the  bishops  ;  writing 
from  his  prison  the  Gatehouse,  where  he  lay 
“  like  an  Essex  calf,  cooped  up  a-fatting  by 
the  prelates  for  sacrifice.”  This  patroness 
of  Bastwick  was  a  relative  of  the  Law  ford 
Waldsrraves,  and  lived  in  the  neiijhborinfj 
parish  of  Wormingford. 

But  w*e  must  return  to  our  friend  the 
suitor,  who  professes  to  have  left  the  place 
with  a  philosophical  indilierence,  “  neither 
over-joyed  nor  over-sorry.”  At  the  White 
Hart  of  Colchester  he  and  friend  Littlebury 
partook  of  a  lobster  together ;  and  having 
intrusted  to  his  friend’s  charge  the  portrait 
and  the  letter  before  mentioned,  Synionds 
bade  him  farewell,  and  proceeded  onwaird  to 
London.  His  horses  w'ere  disposed  to  “  go 
so  cheerfully  homew’ard,”  that,  instead  of 
“  lying”  at  Ingatestone,  as  he  intended,  he 
went  through  the  thirty-eight  miles  to  Up-  ] 
minster  in  one  day. 

The  family  at  Newhall,  which  had  been 
joined  by  D’Ewes  the  elder,  since  Symonds 
left  them  the  week  before,  w'ere  assembled 
at  supper  when  he  presented  himself ;  and, 
much  to  his  annoyance,  his  father  began  at 
once,  and  before  them  all,  “  to  demand  how 
he  had  sped.”  Checking  the  old  man’s  ill- 
timed  impatience,  Symonds  begged  of  him 
“  to  stay  that  di.scourse  until  after  supper 
and  he  made  this  request  “  with  such  mode¬ 
rate  and  easy  speech,” — such  an  atfectation 
of  indifference, — that  “  some  of  those  at  the 
table — yea,  the  old  man  himself — thought 
that  all  was  lost.”  But  after  supper  was 
ended,  Symonds  formally  handed  over  to 


him  two  letters, — the  one,  Mr.  Waldgrave’s 
“  letter  of  warrant  for  a  speedy  return  and 
the  other,  a  formal  report  prepared  and  for¬ 
warded  by  Mr.  Littlebury.  lie  then  gave  a 
circumstantial  history  of  what  he  designated 
his  “  blessed”  proceedings — this  expressive 
epithet,  though  partially  erased,  being  still 
legible.  But  it  was  now  the  father’s  turn  to 
assume  an  air  of  indifference.  VV’^hether  he 
was  somewhat  disgusted  by  his  son’s  conceit, 
or  whether  he  was  beginning  to  dislike  the 
match,  or  whether  a  certain  suspicion  be 
correct  wdiich  Symonds  presently  suggests 
to  us,  it  is  not  easy  to  decide  ;  but  Symonds, 
at  all  events,  was  thrown  aback.  “  How  he 
stood  affected,”  he  says,  “  I  could  hardly 
tell ;  but  I  was  half  afraid  that,  now  the  mat¬ 
ter  had  passed  thus  far,  he  repented ;  and  I 
wondered  that  such  should  be  the  mutability 
of  men’s  minds.”  But  the  cordial  sympathy 
of  Mr.  Boldero,  who  was  now  recovering 
from  his  late  illness,  made  some  amends  for 
the  father’s  unaccountableness.  He  sincerely 
conixratulated  Symonds  on  “  this  first  act  of 
good  fortune,”  after  so  many  scenes  of  dis¬ 
aster,  adding  his  “  prayers  for  good  success 
in  the  future.” 

As  soon  as  Symonds  found  himself  once 
more  in  London,  he  went  about  to  pick  up 
all  t’lie  news.  He  was  informed  that  “  Floyd 
the  Welsh  Papist,”  who  had  been  convicted 
of  uttering  irreverent  remarks  upon  the  Pals¬ 
grave  Frederic,  had  been  riding  through  the 
streets  with  his  face  to  the  horse’s  tail  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  sentence,  and  had  stood  also 

O  ^ 

in  the  pillory ; — that  French  refugees  were 
coming  over  “  by  forties  and  fifties  in  a  com¬ 
pany  — that  the  Archbishop  of  Spalato 
was  prohibited  from  preaching,  “  because  he 
averred  that  the  church  of  Rome  was  not 
heretical,  butschismatical — and  lastly,  that 
the  King  was  about  “  to  break  up  the  Par¬ 
liament,  to  the  great  discontent  of  his  rub- 
jects.”  Symonds  took  some  interest  in  these 
rumors  ;  but  it  wars  in  vain  that  he  strove  to 
fix  his  thoughts  upon  his  ordinary  avocations, 
and  he  made  “  very  little  progress  in  the 
study  of  the  law.”  His  father’s  indifference 
to  the  match  appeared  to  be  growing  into 
aversion  ;  which  “  after  he  had  willingly  sent 
me  to  visit  the  young  gentlewoman,  and  I 
had  received  from  her  many  tokens  of  good 
proceeding,”  appeared  a  wanton  act  of  pater¬ 
nal  caprice.  His  spirits  fell,  and  he  sank 
into  a  “  deep  melancholy.” 

In  this  mood  he  heard  a  story  of  Lord 
Beauchamp,  the  son  of  the  lately  deceased 
Earl  of  Hertford,  which,  by  showing  the  evil 
effects  of  melancholy,  led  him  to  pray  to  God 
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for  grace  to  strive  against  it.  “  So  strangely 
was  this  nobleman  possessed  with  melan¬ 
choly,  that  he  feared  if  any  person  should 
come  into  the  closet  where  his  sweetmeats 
were  kept,  they  would  poison  him.  Wliere- 
fore  once,  when  it  happened  that  the  door  of 
his  closet  had  been  left  open,  while  his  man 
was  sitting  in  the  next  room,  although  the 
man  was  quite  ignorant  of  it,  my  lord  run  up 
hastily  and  threw  all  his  delicates  out  at  the 
window  ;  and  if  present  remedy  had  not  been 
found,  he  would  also  have  poisoned  the  man, 
in  order,  as  he  thought  to  avenge  the  wrong.” 

That  Lord  Beauchamp’s  mind  should  have 
given  way  under  its  burden  of  suffering,  is 
not  much  to  be  wondered  at,  for  he  had  been 
familiar  with  sorrow  from  the  time  that  he 
first  saw  the  light.  His  birthplace  was  in 
the  Tower ;  by  a  persecuted  and  heart¬ 
broken  mother  he  was  nurtured  ;  and  having, 
like  her,  ventured  to  marry  without  the  royal 
permission,  he  was  committed  to  custody  and 
separated  from  his  wife.  His  mother  was 
sister  to  the  unhappy  Lady  Jane  Grey. 

Symonds,  too,  had  his  trials.  In  the 
young  lady  at  Lawford  he  had  discovered 
the  very  person  calculated  to  insure  the  con¬ 
jugal  happiness  and  independence  of  station 
which  so  long  had  been  the  subject  of  his 
day-dreams.  In  his  suit  with  her  he  seemed 
to  have  been  tolerably  successful.  Other 
obstacles  were  gradually  giving  w’ay,  but  his 
father’s  unaccountable  aversion  seemed  to 
become  more  obstinate.  And  when  the  cause 
of  this  became  manifest,  it  made  the  matter 
still  worse.  For  in  the  midst  of  manifold 
erasures,  and  hints  scarcely  more  intelligible 
than  the  erasures,  we  find  that  the  old  gen¬ 
tleman  had  been  captivated  by  the  arts  of  “  a 
young  light  woman,”  and  was  actually  medi¬ 
tating  a  second  marriage.  This  he  commu¬ 
nicated  in  plain  terms  to  his  son.  Of  course 
Symonds  opposed  it  with  all  his  powers  of 
argument.  He  represented  to  him  how 
lamentable  it  would  be,  “  after  he  had  been 
commended  generally  for  his  abstinence  so 
long,  if  he  should  cause  his  wisdom  to  be 
called  in  question”  by  the  i  ash  step  which 
he  was  contemplating.  He  showed  him,  also, 
how  much  “  content  and  comfort”  was  likely 
to  accrue  from  his  own  alliance  with  ‘‘  the 
religious  gentlewoman  at  Lawford.”  By 
which  “  honest  and  Christian  arguments” 
the  old  man  appeared  to  be  somewhat  moved. 
Their  effect,  too,  was  still  further  increased 
by  the  discreet  conduct  of  Mr.  Littlebury, 
who  “  carried  himself  wisely”  throughout 
the  whole  affair.  But  it  was  an  effect  merely 
transient.  On  the  very  next  day  Paul  D’Ewes 
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brought  out  two  letters  for  his  son’s  inspec" 
tion,  who  found  to  his  “  no  little  grief,”  tha^ 
the  matter  had  advanced  farther  than  he  an¬ 
ticipated,  and  that  the  lady  whom  he  feared 
to  have  for  step-mother  “  seemed  willing  be¬ 
yond  the  modesty  of  woman.”  He  found 
also  that  there  was  an  intention  to  settle  upon 
her  as  a  jointure  some  of  tlie  Stow- Lang  toft 
property,  which  had  been  promised  to  him¬ 
self,  in  case  of  his  marriage,  “  for  present 
maintenance.”  His  surprise  and  sorrow 
overpowered  him,  and  he  “  knew  not  well 
either  what  to  speak  or  what  to  think,”  His 
father  promised,  indeed,  to  take  no  further 
steps  until  his  own  marriage  “  was  over 
past,”  and  he  also  promised  to  do  nothing 
which  should  be  “much”  to  his  “hurt.” 
But  Symonds  saw  nothing  but  “  shame”  to 
his  father,  and  “  misery”  to  himself ;  and 
retiring  to  his  chamber,  he  humbled  himself 
in  prayer  to  God. 

The  next  day  came  a  reiteration  of  the 
assurance  that  he  should  receive  “  no  loss  or 
damage,”  and  at  the  same  time  an  intima¬ 
tion  that  he  might,  if  he  pleased,  avail  him¬ 
self  of  Mr.  Waldgrave’s  invitation  to  go  down 
into  Essex  on  the  Mondav  followinir.  There 
was  “  some  speech,”  also,  about  “  the  con¬ 
triving  ”  of  his  clothes  “  against  that  time.” 
With  a  heart,  therefore,  somewhat  exhllar- 
ated,  he  joined  a  friend’s  supper  party  the 
same  evening  ;  and  having  made  himself 
“  moderately  merry  ”  with  them,  which  was 
a  “  great  refreshing  ”  to  his  mind,  he  en¬ 
joyed  for  once  a  “  sweet  and  comfortable 
sleep.” 

There  being  still  ceutain  unpleasant  symp¬ 
toms  of  inconstancy  and  backsliding  on  the 
part  of  his  father,  Symonds  was  heartily  glad 
when  he  found  himself  again  on  the  road  to 
Lawford.  His  father  had  written  a  letter  to 
Mistress  Jemima  with  his  own  hand — of 
which  letter  more  anon.  The  two  travelers 
— for  the  faithful  Boldero  accompanied  him 
as  before — slept  at  “  the  Cock  Inn  at  Gens- 
ford,”  and  arrived  at  Langham  the  next 
afternoon.  Having  sent  to  announce  his 
arrival,  and  received  in  reply  “  assurance  of 
a  kind  welcome,”  Symonds  pursued  his  way 
to  Lawford  Hall  after  dinner,  “  happily,” 
and  with  a  joyous  spirit.  The  young  gentle¬ 
woman  received  him  graciously,  and  indulged 
him  with  “  much  pleasant  discourse,”  though 
it  was  “  little  to  the  purpose  in  hand  and 
being  invited  to  “  continue  here  ”  until  the 
next  Tuesday,  “  thus  far  ”  he  flattered  him¬ 
self  that  “  all  things  went  off  pretty  well.” 
He  had  some  conversation  also  with  “  the 
good  old  man but,  being  careful  “  not  to 
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seem  too  liasty  ”  in  the  matter,  until  he  had  struck,  and  Symonds’  fate  was  decided,  lie 
“  fully  sounded  ”  the  atlections  of  the  lady,  conversed  awhile  wMth  the  young  lady  in  the 
he  confined  it  chiefly  to  subjects  of  a  public  forenoon,  and  found  her  “  prettily  affable 
and  political  character.  but  having  in  the  meanwhile  received  a  re¬ 

in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  following,  newed  caution  again.>t  giving  him  any  further 
Symonds  ventured  to  enter  into  discourse  encouragement,  in  the  afternoon  she  was 
with  Mistress  Jemima  about  “  the  matter  in  “clean  off  again.”  After  supper  he  “had 
hand  and,  finding  her  “  both  affable  and  liberty  ”  to  walk  out  a  little  with  her,  and 
gentle,”  insomuch  that  he  became  “  hopeful  he  was  partaker  of  much  mirth  “  in  her 
of  a  blessed  furtherance,”  he  took  an  oppor-  blessed  company  ;”  but  he  could  not  “obtain 
tunity  of  joining  Mr.  Waldgrave  in  his  early  any  great  matters  in  serious  converse  with 
walk  the  next  morning,  and  there  he  began  her  ”  concerning  his  “  intended  business,” 

“  boldly  and  freely  ”  to  speak  of  marriage,  and  in  much  anxiety  he  retired  to  rest.  How 
The  old  man  w’as  “very  affable,”  and  he  should  “  speed  with  her  in  the  future,”  he 
Symonds  w'as  overwdielmed  wdth  delight.  knew  not. 

Hut  his  father’s  letter  had  not  yet  been  On  the  Tuesday,  Mr.  Waldgrave  took 
delivered,  and,  in  truth,  he  was  afraid  to  de-  Symonds  with  him  to  Dedham  lecture  ;  and 
liver  it ;  for,  although  it  w'as  “  penned  in  a  as  they  walked  along,  Symonds  was  glad  to 
good  phrase,”  it  contained  “  certain  unsea-  take  tliis  as  a  proof  that  his  friend  Little- 
sonable  imperious  passages,”  from  which  he  bury  had  “  set  all  right  again  with  the  old 
already  “  presaged  ”  mischief.  On  the  other  folks,”  as  he  had  the  day  before  promised  to 
hand,  if  it  should  be  kept  back,  he  feared  do;  and,  thus  flattering  himself  that  “all 
his  father’s  displeasure,  and  “an  abortive  things  were  in  a  good  stale,”  he  became 
issue  of  the  overture.  At  length,  therefore,  “  prettily  jocund.”  With  a  mind  somewhat 
he  resolved  at  once  “  to  put  it  to  the  hazard.”  quiet,  he  listened  to  the  sermon  of  the  famed 
And  no  sooner  was  it  delivered,  than  the  Mr.  Rogers,  who  enlarged  upon  the  nature 
mischief  began  to  work.  and  ground  of  “  the  hope  which  is  laid  up  in 

The  same  day,  in  the  afternoon,entering  again  heaven  for  the  Christian,”  and  showed,  also, 
into  conversation  with  Mistress  Jemima,  upon  wdiat  “  miserable  estate  the  Papists  are  in, 
the  same  all-engrossing  subject,  he  found  being  altogether  deprived  of  thii  assured  and 
her,  to  his  infinite  sorrow',  “clean  off  from  sacred  hope.”  But  something  in  the  course 
her  former  resolution.”  Instead  of  the  gra-  of  the  day  occurred  to  convince  him  that 
cious  familiar  to  which  she  had  thus  far  used  his  hopes  were  vain,  and  that  “  all  was  like 
him,  and  which,  while  it  increased  his  love  to  come  to  nothing.”  What  this  was,  we 
for  her,  had  also  increased  his  confident  hope  .are  prevented  by  his  various  obliterations  from 
that  the  affection  w’as  reciprocal,  he  found  a  learning. 

sudden  change  to  caution  and  reserve.  He  On  the  Wednesday,  Symonds  took  his 
w  as  “  driven  at  once  into  a  most  deep  melan-  departure.  The  good  Mr.  Waldgrave  was 
choly.”  With  a  heavy  and  anxious  spirit  “  prettily  merry  ”  with  him,  and  “  very  affa- 
he  betook  himself  to  rest,  and  the  dawn  of  ble  writing  to  his  father  “  a  most  honest 
the  “  blessed  Sabbath  ”  that  ensued  brought  and  good  letter,”  in  which  he  expressed  a 
“  no  quiet  ”  to  his  distracted  thoughts.  Al-  regret  that  the  young  man’s  “  entertainment 
though,  “  at  the  hearing  of  the  sacred  w'ord  with  his  daughter  ”  had  not  been  so  good  as 
opened”  he  strove  to  “separate  all  his  thoughts  he  wished,”  and  a  hope,  likewise,  for  better 
from  worldly  affairs  and  although  Mr.  Ides,  in  future.  Symonds  had  no  enemy,  it  would 
the  w'orthy  pastor  of  Lawford,  performed  appear,  in  Mr.  Waldgrave.  The  lady  mother 
“  honestly”  his  part,  giving  them  in  the  morn-  was  the  mainspring  of  the  opposition  to  him. 
ing  a  sermon,  and  in  the  afternoon  “  an  ex-  He  easily  found  that  “the  daughter’s  elbow 
pounding  of  a  j)art  of  the  Creed  by  w’ay  of  leaned  upon  her  mother’s  breast;”  that 
catechizing,”  nothing  could  dispel  the  gloomy  “  w'hat  one  spake,  the  other  had  learned  ;” 
forebodings  of  evil  which  possessed  him.  that  “  both  sang,  .as  it  were,  the  same  song.” 
On  Monday  morning  it  was  acknow  ledged.  As  from  neither  he  found  “  any  final  des- 
without  reserve,  that  Paul  D’Ewes’s  “  un-  pair,”  so  from  both  he  found  “little  or  no 
seasonable  and  foolish  letter  ”  was  the  root  comfort.”  He  bade  adieu  to  Lawford  in 
of  “all  this  discontent.”  The  Lady  Bing-  sadness;  .and  in  company  with  his  friend, 
ham,  indeed,  told  Symonds,  without  reserve,  who  did  all  he  could  to  enliven  him,  “  by  his 
that  if  his  father  “  look  .authority  upon  him  affable  and  cheerful  c.arriage,”  he  pursued 
so  early,”  her  daughter  “should  never  come  his  journey  to  London,  sleeping  th.at  night 
under  his  pow’er.”  In  fact,  the  die  was  at  “  the  Blue  Boar  at  Ingarstone.” 
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It  was  a  hard  thing  for  Symonds  to  regard 
himself  in  the  light  of  a  rejected  suitor  ;  and 
so  long  as  the  merest  shadow  of  hope  re¬ 
mained,  he  refused  to  abandon  his  enter¬ 
prise.  As  there  appeared  symptoms  of  a 
favorable  disposition  toward  him  in  the  good 
old  man,  he  resolved  to  cultivate  that  dis¬ 
position.  He  wrote  a  careful  letter  to  him, 
sending  him  “  all  the  best  novelties,  both 
domestic  and  foreign,  from  the  pen  and  the 
press,  that  the  town  afforded.”  He  apprised 
him  that  “Dr.  Williams,  the  Dean  of  West¬ 
minster,  was  made  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and 
sworn  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  was  likely  to 
have  the  Great  Seal  ;  also,  that  Cary,  Lord 
Falkland,  was  in  election  for  Deputy  of  Ire¬ 
land  ;”and  that  the  good  K  irl  of  Southampton 
was  a  close  prisoner  under  the  charge  of  the 
before-mentioned  Dr.  Williams,  at  the  Dean¬ 
ery  of  Westminster.”  To  the  mother.  Lady 
Bingham,  he  sent  an  earnest  request  for  “  the 
continuance  ”  of  that  which  she  had  never 
yet  vouchsafed  to  grant,  namely, — “  her  con¬ 
sent.”  To  the  gracious  Mistress  Jemima, 
herself,  he  poured  forth  his  e.xpressions  of 
admiration  in  some  of  his  “  best  lines.”  None 
of  these  epistles  seem  to  have  been  answered  or 
acknowledged  ;  yet,  in  less  than  a  fortnight, 
he  wrote  a  second  time  ;  after  which,  finding 
that  the  same  profound  silence  was  still  con¬ 
tinued,  with  the  advice  of  his  coadjutors,  he 
began,  “  in  serious  thoughtfulness,  to  prepare 
for  a  final  breach  or  conclusion.” 

The  time  had  now  arrived  for  the  annual 
removal  of  Paul  D’Ewes  and  his  family  into 
the  country,  and  our  friend  began  to  ponder 
in  his  mind  wdiere  he  should  “  bestow”  him¬ 
self  for  a  season,  being  well  assured  that  the 
unsuccessful  suit  of  the  heir  of  Stow-Lang- 
toft  to  the  coheiress  of  Lawford,  is  known 
and  talked  of  by  all  the  gossips  “  in  almost 
the  whole  of  this  end  of  the  realm.”  Having 
heard  from  Cambridge  that  his  old  friend 
Senhouse,  of  St.  John’s — who  had  been 
talked  of  for  the  Mastership  of  the  College, 
in  the  event  of  Dr.  Gwynn  being  made  the 
Bishop  of  St.  David’s — was  disappointed  of 
his  preferment,  the  bishopric  being  given  to 
Dr.  Laud,  the  Dean  of  Gloucester,  Symonds 
felt  for  him  as  a  fellow-sufferer — “  his  Mas¬ 
tership  and  my  intended  marriage  being  both 
so  much  noised  abroad.”  Senhouse,  how'ever, 
might  perhaps,  “  after  all,  be  made  the  Dean 
of  Gloucester” — w^hich  appointment  actually 
took  place — whereas,  for  his  own  disap¬ 
pointment  there  is  no  remedy  whatever.  He 
grew  every  day  more  miserable.  It  vexed 
him  to  hear  his  father  “  ever  talking  of  his 
own  foolish  marriage and  seeing  that  the 

O'  o 


old  man  was  so  bent  upon  matrimony,  he 
“  plotted”  with  the  rest  of  the  family  to  en¬ 
courage  him  to  marry  some  “good  and  an¬ 
cient  widow.”  He  enlisted  two  ministers  of 
the  neighborhood  to  act  as  auxiliaries — the 
one,  by  dissuading  his  father  from  the  mar¬ 
riage,  which,  as  he  was  given  to  understand, 
“  in  a  tedious  and  disastrous  conversation,” 
was  likely  to  take  place  “suddenly  ;”  and  the 
other,  bv  endeavoring  to  negociate  an  inter- 
view  for  him  with  Mr.  Waldgrave. 

o  . 

With  those  of  their  own  party,  the  Puritan 
clergy  seem  to  have  exercised  considerable 
influence,  and  in  their  domestic  affairs  to 
have  interfered  in  no  small  degree.  Symonds 
thought  at  one  time,  that  he  had  discovered 
the  “  chief  let  and  hindrance”  to  his  success 
in  “  the  double-dealing  of  a  certain  preach¬ 
er,”  who,  professing  to  be  his  friend,  had  yet 
“interposed  for  another;”  and,  by  the  aid  of 
one  Mr.  Fairweather,  a  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
who  “  could  do  much  with  this  minister,”  he 
thinks  that  this  mischief  may  be  remedied. 
He  caught,  in  short,  at  every  straw.  We  arc 
sorry  to  state  that  he  entertained,  at  one 
time,  the  scheme  of  sending  letters  clandes¬ 
tinely  to  Lawford  Hall,  by  means  of  his 
friend,  Boldero’s  sister  A  momentary  gleam 
of  hope  burst  forth  when  he  received  intelli¬ 
gence  from  Boldero,  that  Mistress  Jemima 
had  shown  some  signs  of  favor  towards  him  ; 
but  he  soon  became  afraid  that  this  was 
“  only  hypocrisy,”  she  being  unwilling  to 
have  it  thought  that  the  rejection  of  the  suit 
was  owing  solely  to  herself.  His  thoughts 
were  so  distracted,  even  on  the  Sunday,  as 
too  often  to  cause  the*  breach  of  that  blessed 
day.  At  the  assizes  at  Bury,  he  meets  with 
“  many  friends  and  ancient  acquaintances,” 
and  he  is  present  during  a  trial  for  murder, 
which  seems  to  have  excited  considerable 
interest  throughout  the  country  :  but  neither 
the  interest  of  this  trial,  nor  the  company  of 
friends,  could  divert  his  thoughts  from  the 
one  subject  that  engrossed  them.  His  friends 
were  “  very  merry  ;”  but  Symonds  was  mer¬ 
ry  “  only  so  far  as  his  disquiet  w'ould  give 
him  leave.”  He  hears  everywhere  “  great 
talk  of  the  match,”  which  is  supposed  to  be 
finally  settled,  being  liimself  all  the  while 
only  too  certain  that  “  it  is  even  now  in 
breaking  off.” 

At  length,  through  the  indiscretion  of  Mr. 
Littlebury,  who  had  mentioned  it  to  Paul 
D’Ewes’s  clerk,  John  Scott,  the  rumor  of  the 
“  breaking  off”  came  to  the  ears  of  Paul 
D’Ewes  himself,  who  was  highly  indignant — 
in  the  first  place,  because  it  was  an  affront 
to  his  family,  and  secondl}',  because  his 
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family  bad  kept  him  in  ignorance  of  it.  He 
immediately  looked  out  for  another  string  to 
his  bow,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  in¬ 
formed  Symonds  that  a  m  itch  had  been  pro¬ 
posed  to  him  with  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Sir  Giles  AUington,  of  Horseheath,  in  Cam¬ 
bridgeshire,  whose  lady  was  a  daughter  of 
the  first  E  irl  of  Exeter.  To  this  proposition 
Symonds  was  decidedly  averse.  He  knew 
that  he  could  not  aspire  to  so  high  a  lady, 
“excepting  on  many  base  conditions;”  and, 
in  comeliness  of  person,  between  her  and 
Miss  Jemima  there  was  “  no  comparison.” 
The  Cecils  had  already  become  one  of  the 
most  fiourishino  families  in  the  kingdom,  and 
the  young  lady  in  question  was  doubly  con¬ 
nected  with  them,  being  descended,  on  the 
father’s  side,  from  the  great  Lord  Treasu¬ 
rer’s  sister,  and,  on  the  mother’s  side,  from 
the  Lord  Treasurer  himself.  The  well-known 
letter,  in  which  the  first  Earl  of  Exeter  de¬ 
sires  his  “  cousin  AUington”  to  supply  him 
with  evidence  from  the  family  records,  that 
their  common  grandfather  w’as  not  a  sieve.- 
maker,  as  some  had  slanderously  asserted, 
was  addressed  to  her  grandfather.  But  how¬ 
ever  eligible  such  an  alliance  would  have 
been  in  point  of  family  connection,  Symonds 
at  once  formed  the  resolution  to  decline  it, 
though  he  was  afraid  to  speak  out  his  reso¬ 
lution  too  openly,  lest  it  should  displease  his 
father.  His  thoughts  were  lingering  after 
the  lady  at  Lawford,  and  he  half  doubted 
that  this  fresh  proposal  had  been  made 
without  any  sufficient  authority,  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  a  diversion  of  them. 

He  persisted  still  in  writing  letters,  and 
still  his  letters  were  unanswered — excepting, 
indeed,  that  he  received  one  short  epistle 
from  Mr.  Waldgrave  during  the  lady  Bing¬ 
ham’s  absence,  in  which  the  old  gentleman 
stated  that  he  could  not  say  anything  until 
his  wife’s  return.  Even  Mr.  Littlebury  is 
constrained  to  acknowledge  that  “  a  final 
breach  is  inevitable.”  Symonds  begins  to  feel 
“  illish.”  He  cannot  go  to  church;  and  he 
“  half  suspects  an  ague.”  His  “  kind  tutor,” 
Holdsworth,  and  his  “  ancient  friend,”  Gib¬ 
son,  pay  a  visit  to  Stow-Langtoft,  and  ad¬ 
minister  to  him  “  many  good  comforts  he 
becomes  more  and  more  desirous  “  to  lay  to 
heart  the  counsel  of  Mr.  Holdsworth,  and  to 
make  a  religious  use  of  it.”  The  arrival  of 
these  gentlemen  was  opportune,  and  their 
consolation  needful ;  for,  just  as  they  were 
departing,  “in  came  Mr.  Waldgrave’s  man 
with  a  flat  and  final  denial.” 

All  the  odium  of  the  refusal  was  laid  upon 
the  young  lady  herself  —  “  She  could  not 


like.”  But  the  servant  averred  that  “it 
was  the  wicked  old  lady  that  had  wrought 
it;”  and,  whether  this  was  the  case  or  not 
Symonds  was  willing  to  believe  that  it  was 
so.  With  a  show  of  pious  resignation,  he 
bows  under  the  stroke,  “  as  an  act  of  that 
Infinite  Wisdom,  who  knows  best  what  is 
fittest  for  them  that  serve  Him.”  “  And 
thus,”  he  says,  mournfully,  “  seeing  that 
well  near  a  whole  years’s  labor  has  vanished 
like  a  shadow,  and  suddenly  fallen  like  a 
drop  of  wax  from  a  torch,  without  noise,  and 
without  honesty  in  those  concerned  on  the 
other  part,  in  pensiveness  was  I  fain  to  shut 
up  the  day.”  At  a  more  advanced  period, 
he  says,  that  the  present  portion  of  his  life 
“  may  justly  be  accounted  one  of  the  most 
unhappy,  being  for  the  most  part  misspent 
in  idle  discourses,  visitations,  and  issueless 
cares,”  which  time  he  would  afterward 
“gladly  have  redeemed  at  a  great  rate  !” 

A  momentary  gleam  of  hope  seemed  to 
break  forth  on  his  hearing  that  Mr.  Drue 
Drury,  of  Riddlesworth,  who  had  married 
Jemima  Waldgrave’s  sister,  had  shown  a  dis¬ 
position  to  befriend  him,  and  had,  indeed, 
“  spoken  in  his  favor  very  earnestly.”  He 
went  over  to  call  upon  this  gentleman, 
whose  “  library,  curious’  pictures,  and  ar¬ 
mory,”  excited  an  especial  degree  of  his  ad¬ 
miration  ;  and  he  also  received  from  him  a 
letter  “full  of  sweetness  and  hope.”  But 
the  hope  was  delusive,  and  “the  letter 
proved,  alas  !  only  a  compliment.”  He  strove 
to  wean  himself  from  the  seductive  day¬ 
dreams  in  which  he  had  so  long  indulged ; 
contenting  himself  with  a  fling  now  and  then 
at  “  the  inveterate  malice,”  or  the  “  contrary 
ends,”  of  the  “  old  lady  mother.”  Never¬ 
theless,  when  the  family  went  up  to  town,  at 
the  commencement  of  term,  making  their 
resting-place  for  the  first  night  at  Langham, 
he  could  not  resist  the  opportunity  which 
was  offered  of  calling  once  more  at  Lawford, 
to  take  his  final  leave. 

For  the  third  and  last  time,  then,  Symonds 
pursued  his  way  along  the  vale  of  Dedham, 
and  with  feelings  somewhat  different  to  those 

O  ^ 

which  had  possessed  him  before.  Mr.  Wald¬ 
grave  was  gone  to  Dedham  sermon.  Mistress 
Jemima  was  forbidden  to  come  down  stairs, 
and  the  only  person  visible  was  my  Lady 
Bingham — cautious,  cold,  and  civil.  He  did 
not  now  “  come  to  sue  unto  her  humbly  ;” 
and  therefore,  although  they  had  much  dis¬ 
course  respecting  the  match,  “  it  was  all  to 
very  little  purpose.”  The  chambermaid,  how¬ 
ever,  whom  this  youthful  diplomatist,  in  his 
two  journeys  thither,  had  made  his  friend, 
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assured  him  that  lier  young  mistress  “  was 
as  willing  as  he  could  be  and  that  “  the 
wicked  old  lady  had  kept  her  in and  that 
she  had  “  so  far  gulled  the  old  man,  as  to 
make  him  believe  that  his  daughter  was  un¬ 
willing,”  otherwise  it  w’ould  never  have  been 
broken  off.  Hearing  this,  Symonds  was  the 
more  desirous  to  seek  an  interview*  with  the 
young  lady,  and  with  that  intent,  he  stayed 
dinner,  “  hoping  she  would  come  down.” 
But  “  all  would  not  do  ;  the  old  fo.x  was  too 
cunning  to  be  catched.”  As  soon,  therefore, 
as  dinner  was  ended,  he  took  a  formal  leave 
of  his  impracticable  hostess,  and  sullenly 
turned  his  back  upon  that  “  good  and  conve¬ 
nient”  mansion,  which,  about  three  months  ] 
before,  he  had  pronounced  to  be  “  a  paradise 
rather  than  a  country-house.”  ^ 

For  some  time  after  his  arrival  in  London 
the  disappointment  was  brooded  over  in 
secret.  He  had  ‘‘  neither  clothes  to  go 
abroad,  nor  the  face  to  do  it,”  there  being 
“so  much  inquiry  about  the  match.”  He 
gathered  together  “  the  letters  which  had 
passed  to  and  fro  during  this  wooing  time,” 
and  “  they  were  many  in  number.”  He  re¬ 
solved  that  it  should  be  his  endeavor  “  to 
make  a  true  use  of  the  disappointment,  and 
to  learn  contentedness ;  that  so,  like  the  waters 
to  Noah’s  ark,  it  might  be  the  means  to  make 
his  thoughts  ascend  higher,  even  to  that  holy 
mountain  in  which  dw'ellsall  true  happiness.” 
He  sat  down  to  “  Coke’s  Reports,”  and  read 
over  again  some  parts  of  Littleton.  He  de¬ 
sired  “  wholly  to  forget  the  naughty  lady  at 
Lawford,  and  the  business  itself.”  He  puzzled 
awhile  over  “  a  letter  without  a  name,”  which 
some  one  had  addressed  to  him,  and  “  he 
dreamed,  as  it  were,  the  exposition  of  it;” 
and  having  decided  in  his  own  mind  that  it 
was  written  by  Mr.  Waldgrave’s  clerk,  he 
laid  it  aside  as  unworthy  of  further  notice. 

Yet  he  could  not  at  once  forget  “  the  gra¬ 
cious  Mistress  Jemima  for,  in  the  ensuing 
spring,  poor  Mr.  Waldgrave  being  “carried 
off  by  a  cold,”  it  was  agreed  that  Paul  D’Ewes 
should  pay  his  addres^es  to  the  widow,  and 
Symonds  commence  again  his  old  suit  with 
the  daughter.  But  this  scheme  also  proved 
abortive,  and  henceforward  the  grapes  were 
clearly  sour.  The  match  was  discovered  to 
be  “  not  so  much  to  be  desired,”  the  gentle¬ 
woman  being  older  than  himself,  “which  in 
process  of  time  would  doubtless  have  bred 
much  nauseating  and  inconvenience.” 

The  husband  eventually  fixed  upon  by 
Mistress  Jemima,  or  by  her  mother  in  her  be¬ 
half,  was  Mr.  John  Crewe,  the  son  and  heir 
of  Sir  Thomas  Crewe,  a  lawyer  of  some  dis- 
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tinction,  and  the  nephew^  of  that  Lord  Chief- 
Justice  who  was  removed  by  Charles  1.  for 
resisting  the  system  of  illegal  loans  and  bene¬ 
volences.  At  the  Restoration,  John  Crewe 
was  created  Baron  Crewe  of  Stene.  AVe  are 
sorry,  how  ever,  to  be  obliged  to  state  that  he 
did  not  prove  a  very  indulgent  husband  to 
Mistress  Jemima,  and  that  “  there  was  no  very 
contented  life  between  them.”  Svmonds  in- 
forms  us  that,  on  one  occasion,  when  he  went 
to  call  upon  her  at  her  lodging  in  Holborn, 
having  heard  of  her  conjugal  infelicity,  he 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  enlarge 
upon  his  own  good  fortune  in  that  respect ; 
which  he  did,  doubtless,  with  admirable  com¬ 
placence.  He  admonishes  her  to  remember 
that  “  matches  are  decreed  by  God  in  heaven, 
and  that  every  married  person  ought  to  com¬ 
fort  their  minds  to  a  persuasion  that  their 
own  respective  wife  or  husband  is  the  best 
they  could  have  had.”  Ay,”  replied  the  un¬ 
happy  lady,  “  if  one  could  do  so.”  Where¬ 
upon  Symonds  proceeded  to  remonstrate, 
showing  her  “  wherein  she  ought  to  consider 
herself  happy,”  and  sincerely  endeavouring  to 
minister  all  the  comfort  he  could.  But,  in 
consequence  of  one  of  Mr.  Crewe’s  brothers 
and  a  cousin  coming  into  the  room,  he  was 
compelled  to  break  off  the  discourse  abruptly. 

Doubtless,  he  had  succeeded  in  persuading 
himself  that  Mistress  Jemima  would  have 
done  better  if  she  had  married  Symonds 
D’Ewes,  and  that  Symonds  D’Ewes  had  done 
better  by  not  marrying  Mistress  Jemima. 
The  lady  whom  he  eventually  secured  as  his 
wife  was  the  sole  heir-general  of  the  ancient 
race  of  Clopton,  and  descended,  by  the  suc¬ 
cessive  marriages  of  Ifer  ance.stors,  fi  om  “  the 
female  inheritrices  of  many  great  and  ancient 
families.”  Symonds  studied  her  genealogy 
until  he  grew  enraptured  therewith.  The 
deeper  he  dived  into  ahtiejuity,  the  more  w  as 
he  impressed  with  the  value  of  his  prize.  He 
found  in  that  ancient  and  aimust  record  called 

O  ,  , 

Domesday,  the  mention  of  one  William 
Peccatum,  or  Peche ;  and  he  “  gathered 
strongly”  that  his  little  girl  of  fourteen — for 
she  was  no  more  than  fourteen  when  he 
mariied  her — was  that  Norman  warrior’s 
direct  representative. 

But  if  the  history  of  Mistress  Anne  Clopton 
and  her  ancestors  were  illustrious,  the  history' 
of  Mistress  Jemima  Waldgrave  and  her  de¬ 
scendants  is  far  more  illustrious,  for  her  blood 
is  now  flowing  in  the  veins  of  some  of  the 
noblest  families  in  Enirland. 

The  barony’^  conferred  upon  her  husband 
w'as  held  by  two  of  her  sons  in  succession, 
and  Nathaniel,  the  younger  of  them,  held 
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also  the  princely  bishopric  of  Durham  for  the  marquisate  of  Bath,  and  the  dukedom  of 
long  period  of  fifty  years.  Buccleuch ;  in  a  third  line  the  family  of  the 

Her  eldest  son,  Thomas,  the  second  baron,  first  Earl  Spencer,  beginning  with  the  beau- 
had  six  daughters;  one  of  whom,  who  bore  tiful  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  whose  descend- 
the  name  of  Jemima,  married  Henry,  the  last  ants  are  the  present  or  expectant  represeii- 
Duke  of  Kent  of  the  De  Grey  family.  This  tatives  of  the  dukedoms  of  Devonshire, 
Jemima’s  daughter,  Amabel,  married  the  Leinster,  Argyle,  and  Sutherland  ;  of  the 
Earl  of  Breadalbane,  and  was  the  mother  of  earldoms  of  Granville,  Burlington,  and  Car- 


another  Jemima,  w  ho  succeeded  as  Marchion¬ 
ess  de  Grey  in  her  own  right.  This  Mar¬ 
chioness  de  Grey  married  the  P^arl  of  Hard- 
wicke,  and  w’as  the  mother  of  a  Mary  Jemima, 
who  married  Lord  Grantham,  and  through 
whom  Jemima  Waldgrave  is  the  ancestress  of 
the  present  or  expectant  possessors  of  the 
earldoms  of  Ripon,  De  Grey,  and  Cowper. 
From  Airmine,  another  daughter  of  Thomas, 
the  second  Baron  Crewe,  are  descended  the 
family  of  CartwTight  of  Aynho,  and  the  pre¬ 
sent  Viscount  Chetwynd.  From  Catharine, 
a  third  daughter,  is  descended  Sir  George 
Crewe  of  Caulk. 

But  Jemima  Waldgrave  had  also  a  daugh- 
ter,  Jemima,  who  married  the  Earl  of  Sand¬ 
wich,  that  gallant  commander  whose  ship 
was  burnt  in  the  great  sea-fight  of  Solebay, 
and  whose  body  was  drifted  by  the  tide  to 
Harwich.  This  Jemima,  Countess  of  Sand¬ 
wich,  is  the  ancestress  of  a  noble  progeny. 
Seven  successive  Earls  of  Sandwich  are  de¬ 
scended  from  her  through  her  eldest  son, 
UJward.  Tiirough  her  son  Sydney  are  de¬ 
scended  the  numerous  progeny  of  the  third 
Earl  of  Bute,  including,  in  the  present  gene¬ 
ration,  the  possessors  or  heirs-apparent  of  the 
baronies  of  Wharnclifte,  Congleton,  Hather- 
ton,  Stuart  de  Rothesay,  and  Stuart  de 
Decies ;  of  the  viscounty  of  Canning  ;  of  the 
earldoms  of  Harrow  by,  Ranfurly,  Portarling- 
ton,  Beverley,  and  Darnley ;  of  the  mar- 
quisates  of  Bute,  Drogheda,  and  Waterford  ; 
beside  an  Archbishop  of  Armagh  in  the  last 
generation.  In  this  line  there  is  also  an  ad¬ 
mixture  of  the  Waldgrave  blood  with  that  of 
the  family  of  Buonaparte.  Through  her 
daughter  Anne,  Jemima  Countess  of  Sand¬ 
wich  is  the  ancestress  of  the  Earl  of  Mount 
Edgecumbe,  and  of  the  present  lieir-apparent 
of  the  earldom  of  Brownlow.  And,  lastly, 
through  her  daughter  Jemima,  who  married 
Sir  Philip  Carteret,  she  becomes  the  ances- 
tre.ss  of  the  numerous  descendants  of  the  first 
Earl  of  G  ranville  :  comprising,  in  one  line,  the 
Earls  of  Dysart,  in  another  line  the  family 
and  descendants  of  the  first  Marquis  of  Bath, 
which  include  the  present  or  expectant  pos¬ 
sessors  of  the  barony  of  Cartaret,  the  earl¬ 
doms  of  Aylesford,  Chesterfield,  Harwood, 
Cawdor,  Desart,  Dartmouth,  and  Ellesmere, 


lisle  ;  of  the  viscounty  of  Clifton,  and  of  the 
baronies  of  Blantyre  and  Rivers ;  then,  coming 
to  the  second  Earl  Spencer,  whose  descen¬ 
dants  are  the  present  Earl  Spencer  and  Baron 
Littleton ;  and  concluding  w  ith  the  Lady 
Henrietta  Frances  Spencer,  the  mother  of 
the  Earl  of  Besborough,  the  Baron  de  Mauley, 
the  Baroness  Kinnard,  and  tire  late  Lady 
Caroline  Lamb. 

So  many  are  the  titled  families  now  ex¬ 
isting,  who  must  look  up  to  “  the  gracious 
Mistress  Jemima”  of  Lavvford  Hall  as  their 
ancestress  ;  tl.eir  descent  may  easily  be 
traced  with  the  aid  of  a  peerage,  and  doubt¬ 
less  many  others  of  her  illustrious  descend¬ 
ants  remain  yet  undiscovered.  The  Mon¬ 
tagues,  of  which  family  the  Earls  of  Sand¬ 
wich  are  a  branch,  were  so  marvellously 
prolific  in  days  of  yore,  that  when  Lord 
Montagu  in  the  reign  of  James  1.  was  en¬ 
deavoring  to  persuade  that  monarch  to  cut 
off  the  entail  of  some  land  which  had  been 
granted  to  the  old  Lord  Chief  Justice,  his 
grandfather,  with  remainder  to  the  Crown, 
he  alleged  that  the  descendants  of  the  Lord 
Chief- Justice  amounted  to  four  thousand 
already.  The  ancestral  name  of  Jemima 
does  not  come  down  so  nearly  to  the  present 
time  in  the  Montagu  branch,  as  we  have 
shown  to  have  been  the  case  in  the  branch  of 
De  Grey.  A  fifth,  in  regular  succession,  oc¬ 
curs  in  the  person  of  a  sister  of  the  first  Earl 
of  Granville,  who  played  a  conspicuous  part 
in  the  political  world  under  George  11.  There 
was  also  a  Jemima,  the  daughter  of  Charles 
Montague,  one  of  the  sons  of  Jemima,  Coun¬ 
tess  of  Sandwich,  who  married  Sir  Sidney 
Medows  ;  but  she  died  without  issue. 

In  concluding  this  tedious  history  of  our 
friend’s  wooing,  we  may  observe  that,  at  a 
subsequent  period,  the  Lady  Bingham  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  all  the  opposition  to  his 
suit  had  orignated  in  herself,  telling  Symonds, 
when  he  went  to  call  upon  her  in  her  sick¬ 
ness,  that  he  dealt  forgivingly  with  her,  “  as 
Joseph  had  dealt  with  his  brethren.”  To 
which  he  replied  with  complacent  dignity — 
“  Why,  madam,  should  enmity  between 
Christians  be  perpetual ;  especially  since  that 
which  you  intended  to  be  against  me,  is 
turned  to  my  greater  good  ?”  And  we  may 
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also  observe,  that  Lawford  Hall  is  still  in 
existence,  an  edifice  ‘‘  good  and  convenient,” 
as  it  first  appeared  to  the  enamored  youth 
who  came  as  a  suitor  to  its  vounfj  Mistress  ; 
and  “  the  green  before  the  doors”  is  little 
changed  since  he  stood  upon  it  to  take  leave 
of  the  f  imily  after  his  first  visit.  The  green 
vale  of  Dedham,  however,  with  its  meadows 
and  its  mills,  so  familiar  to  those  who  admire 
the  landscapes  of  John  Constable,  is  now 
traversed  by  a  railway,  and  the  train  now 
sweeps  across  the  very  road  on  which  the 
family  coach  of  the  Waldgravcs  jogged  along 
to  Dedham  sermon.  The  monument  of  the 
good-natured  Air.  Waldgrave,  “  who  mar¬ 
ried  Dame  Sarah  Bingham,  and  by  her  had 
Jemima  who  married  John  “  Lord  Crewe  of 
of  Stene,”  as  well  as  that  of  the  Dame  Sarah 
Bingham  herself,  may  be  seen  in  the  church 
of  Lawford  by  any  who  have  curiosity  enough 
to  search  for  them. 


Respecting  Symonds  D’Ewes  himself,  we 
shall  not  trespass  on  our  readers’  time  fur¬ 
ther  than  to  inform  them,  that,  in  after-life, 
he  tore  himself  for  a  while  from  the  study  of 
“  ancient  records,  and  other  exotic  monu¬ 
ments  of  the  past,”  which  he  regarded  as 
“  the  most  satisfying  and  ravishing  parts  of 
human  knowledge,’’  in  order  to  serve  his 
country  as  a  member  of  the  Long  Parliament ; 
and  that,  besides  supplying  the  House,  when 
it  was  needful,  with  precedents  on  questions 
of  privilege  or  prerogative,  he  indulged  them 
with  sundry  set  speeches,  of  which  one  was 
upon  the  postscripts  of  St.  Paul’s  Epistles  to 
Timothy  and  Titus,  and  another  upon  the 
comparative  antiquity  of  the  Universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  He  died  in  the 
prime  of  life,  leaving  behind  him  a  large  mass 
of  manuscripts,  the  chief  part  of  which  are 
in  the  Harleian  Collection  of  the  Library  of 
the  British  Aluseum. 
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Tis  sweet  to  lie  in  the  noon-clay  shade, 

Wi  en  the  white  clouds  sailing  overhead, 

W1  en  the  flowers  give  out  a  heavy  perfume. 
And  the  bee  hangs  o’er  them  with  busy  hum, 
And  think  of  the  ! 


Tis  sweet  to  wander  in  twilight  pale, 

When  night  is  dropping  her  dusky  veil, — 

To  watch  the  stars  as  they  slowly  appear. 
And  track  the  bat  as  he  flits  through  the  air. 
And  think  of  the ! 


Tis  sweet  in  all  hours  of  day  or  night, 

In  the  deepest  gloom  or  the  brightest  light. 
In  the  lonely  silence  or  festive  cheer, 

Tis  sweet— no  matter  when  or  where  — 

To  think  of  thee  ! 


I’m  weary  of  this  heavy  chain, 

Im’  weary  of  this  lengthen’d  pain, — 

Would  I  were  free  ! 

One  thought  before  me  day  and  night. 

One  object  ever  in  my  sight, 

I'oo  dear  to  me ! 

I  think  of  what  I  was  before. 

The  gay  and  lightsome  heart  I  bore, 

And  what  I’m  now  I 
The  beating  pulse,  the  choking  sigh. 

The  burning  blush,  the  sleepless  eye, 

Are  all  I  know ! 

Yet  there  are  times  when  doubts  depart. 
And  thoughts  come  soothing  o’er  my  heart. 
Which  sweetly  say 
That  some  one  also  feels  like  me. 

And  some  one  suffers  equally, — 

Oh,  that  he  may  ! 
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From  C  li  a  m  b 

A  II  K  11  0  I  N  E 

The  peasant  poet  of  Scotland  had  many 
loves ;  but  amongst  them  all  there  is  none 
which  has  held  forth  such  images  of  purity 
and  tenderness  as  his  attachment  to  one  on 
whom  he  has  himself  conferred  the  poetical 
appellative  of  Highland  Mary.  The  love  of 
the  poet  for  this  young  woman  was  broken 
off  by  the  event  of  her  sudden  death.  She 
also  appears,  from  his  own  descriptions,  to 
have  been  a  singularly  gentle  and  atVectionate 
creature.  These  circumstances,  embalmed 
in  the  heart- touching  strains  of  the  poet 
himself,  have  excited,  regarding  her,  an  inte¬ 
rest  such  as  has  rarely  indeed  befallen  a 
maiden  of  her  humble  rank. 

All  that  has  hitherto  been  known  or  un¬ 
derstood  regarding  Highland  Mary  may  be 
expressed  in  a  few  sentences.  Her  name 
was  Alary  Campbell,  and  she  had  been  a 
servant  at  Coilsfield  House,  in  Burns’  neigh¬ 
borhood  in  Ayrshire,  and  likewise  with  his 
friend  Mr.  Gavin  Hamilton  of  Mauchline. 
Burns  himself  places  on  record  that  she 
was  “  a  warm-hearted,  charming  young  crea¬ 
ture  as  ever  blessed  a  man  with  generous 
love.”  He  adds — “  After  a  pretty  long 
tract  of  the  most  ardent  reciprocal  attach¬ 
ment,  w^e  met  by  appointment,  on  the  second 
Sunday  of  May,  in  a  sequestered  spot  by 
the  banks  of  the  Ayr,  where  we  spent  the 
day  in  talking  a  farewell,  before  she  should 
embark  for  the  West  Highlands,  to  arrange 
matters  among  her  friends  for  our  projected 
change  of  life.  At  the  close  of  the  autumn 
following  she  crossed  the  sea  to  meet  me  at 
Greenock,  where  she  had  scarce  landed, 
when  she  was  seized  with  a  malignant  fever, 
which  hurried  my  dear  girl  to  the  grave  in  a 
few  days,  before  I  could  even  hear  of  her 
illness.”  This  is  the  bulk  of  her  story.  Mr. 
Cromek,  who  published  “  Reliques  of  Burns,” 
had  learned  some  more  minute  particulars. 
“  The  adieu,”  he  says,  “  was  performed  with 
all  those  simple  and  striking  ceremonials 
which  rustic  sentiment  has  devised  to  prolong 
tender  emotions  and  inspire  awe.  The  lovers 
stood  on  each  side  of  a  small  purling  brook ; 
they  laved  their  hands  in  the  stream,  and 
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holding  a  Bible  between  them,  pronounced 
their  vows  to  be  faithful  to  each  other.  They 
parted — never  to  meet  again.” 

There  are,  however,  no  meinorials  of  this 
parting  comparable  to  the  verses  in  which 
Burns  has  recorded  it.  For  example  : — 

“  Wi’  mony  a  vow  and  locked  embrace, 

Oar  parting  was  fu’  temler; 

And  pledging  aft  to  meet  again. 

We  lore  onrsels  asunder. 

But,  oh,  fell  death’s  untimely  frost 
That  nipt  my  llower  sae  early  ! 

Now  green’s  the  sod  and  canid  the  clay 
That  wraps  my  Highland  Mary. 

“  Oh  pale,  pale  now'  those  rosy  lips 
1  aft  hae  kiss’d  sae  fondly  ! 

And  closed  for  aye  the  sparkling  glance 
That  dwelt  on  me  sae  kindly  ; 

And  mouldering  now  in  silent  dust 
That  heart  that  loed  me  dearly  ! 

But  still  within  my  bosom’s  core 
yiiall  live  my  Highland  Mary  !” 

Or  the  still  more  affectionate  verses,  “  To 
Mary  in  Heaven,”  which  he  composed  seve¬ 
ral  years  after  the  death  of  their  subject, 
under  remarkable  circumstances.  Burns  was 
now  a  farmer  on  the  banks  of  the  Nith — a 
husband,  and  the  father  of  several  children. 
He  had  passed  through  scenes  of  gay  and 
elegant  life  in  Edinburgh,  and  indulged  in 
many  passionate,  though  temporary  attach¬ 
ments.  Still,  under  all  circumstances,  the 
image  of  the  simple  Highland  girl  had  re¬ 
mained  deep  in  his  heart,  and  he  could  never 
recall  her  melancholy  fate  without  a  pang. 
One  harvest  evening,  in  the  year  1789,  after 
he  had  been  busy  all  day  with  his  reapers, 
his  wife  observed  him  grow  very  sad  about 
something.  He  had  remembered  that  it  was 

^  O 

the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Mary.  He 
“  at  length  w'andered  out  into  the  barnyard, 
to  which  his  wife,  in  her  anxiety  for  his 
health,  followed  him,  entreating  him  in  vain 
to  observe  that  the  frost  had  set  in,  and  to 
return  to  the  fireside.  On  being  again  and 
again  requested  to  do  so,  he  alway  promised 
compliance — but  still  remained  where  he 
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was,  striding  up  and  down  slowly,  and  con¬ 
templating  the  sky,  which  was  singularly 
clear  and  starry.  At  last  Mrs.  Burns  found 
him  stretched  on  a  mass  of  straw  with  his 
eyes  fixed  on  a  beautiful  planet  “  that  shone 
like  another  moon,”  and  prevailed  on  him  to 
come  in.  lie  immediately,  on  entering  the 
house,  called  for  his  desk,  and  wrote  exactly 
as  they  now  stand,  with  all  the  ease  of  one 
copying  from  memory,  the  sublime  and 
pathetic  verses 

“  Thou  lingering  star,  with  lessening  ray, 

'I'hat  lov’.^it  to  greet  the  early  morn, 

Again  thou  usher'st  in  the  day 
My  Mary  from  iny  sold  was  torn. 

Oil.  Alary  !  dear  departed  shade  ! 

Where  is  thy  place  of  blissful  rest? 

Soe’st  thou  thy  lover  lowly  laid  ? 

Ho  ir’stthou  the  groans  that  rend  his  breast  ? 

“  Tliat  sacred  hour  can  I  forget — 

('an  1  forget  tbe  hallowed  grove. 

Where  by  the  winding  Ayr  we  met, 

^J'o  live  one  day  of  parting  love  ? 

Eternity  will  not  efface 

I’hose  records  dear  to  transports  past ; 

Thy  image  at  our  last  embrace. 

Ah  !  little  thought  we  ’twas  our  last ! 

“  Ayr,  gurgling,  kissed  his  pebbled  shore, 
O'erhiing  with  wild  woods,  tliick’ning  green  ; 
The  fragrant  birch,  and  hawthorn  hoar, 

'i’wined  am’rous  round  tlie  raptured  scene; 
The  flowers  sprang  wanton  to  be  prest. 

The  birds  sang  love  on  every  spray — 

Till  too,  too  soon,  the  glowing  west 
Proclaimed  the  speed  of  winged  day. 

“  Still  o’er  these  scenes  my  memory  w^akes. 

And  fondly  broods  with  miser  care  ! 

Time  but  th’  impression  stronger  makes. 

As  streams  their  channels  deeper  wear. 

My  Mary,  dear  departed  shade  ! 

Where  is  thy  place  of  blissful  rest? 

See’st  thou  tby  lover  lowly  laid  ? 

Hear’st  thou  the  groans  that  rend  his  breast  ?” 

It  was  impossible  for  any  one  to  be  the 
theme  of  such  verses  without  becoming  an 
object  of  profound  interest  to  all  who  are 
capable  of  appreciating  them.  Accordingly 
it  is  not  surprising  that,  in  later  times  parti¬ 
cularly,  everything  which  could  be  readil}’^ 
learned  regarding  Highland  Mary  has  been 
brought  before  the  public.  It,  after  all, 
amounted  to  little ;  and  that  little,  apart 
from  the  love  of  Burns,  was  commonplace 
enough.  It  was  learned,  for  instance,  that 
her  father  was  a  sailor  belonging  to  a  revenue 
cutter  stationed  at  Campbeltown — that  her 


*  Lockhart’s  Life  of  Burns. 


relations  latterly  lived  at  Greenock,  where 
her  mother  died  in  poverty  in  1828 — and, 
strange  to  say,  that  her  friends  had  enter- 
tained  so  strong  a  prejudice  against  her 
lover,  as  to  burn  his  letters,  and  enjoin 
silence  « about  his  name.  One  memorial, 
however,  of  the  love  of  Burns  and  Mary 
made  its  appearance  not  long  after  the  mo¬ 
ther’s  death,  and  was  heard  of  with  a  thrill 
of  interest  all  over  Scotland.  This  was  the 
identical  Bible  which  the  poet  had  given  to 
his  mistress  on  the  day  of  their  parting. 
Passing  to  Canada,  in  the  possession  of  a 
collateral  relative  of  Mary,  it  was  there  re¬ 
deemed  for  a  large  sum  by  some  enthusiastic 
Scotsmen,  and  sent  home  to  be  deposited  in 
the  poet’s  monument  at  Ayr.  It  was  a  plain 
and  somewhat  worn  copy  in  two  volumes, 
containing  the  poet’s  name  on  a  blank  leaf  of 
either,  together  wdth  two  texts  marking  the 
intense  feeling  of  that  memorable  second 
Sunday  of  May — “  And  ye  shall  not  swear 
by  my  name  falsely — I  am  the  Lord.”  Levit. 
xix.  12.  “Thou  shalt  not  forswear  thyself, 
but  shalt  perform  unto  the  Lord  thine  oaths.” 
Matt.  V.  33.  This  relic,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
has  been  preserved  with  great  care,  and  is, 
during  the  traveling  season,  viewed  with 
deep  emotion  by  thousands. 

It  was  strange,  all  this  time,  that  no  bi¬ 
ographer  of  Burns  had  undertaken  to  assign 
a  date  to  the  affair  of  Mary  Campbell.  Mr. 
Cromek  had  called  her  “  the  first  object  of 
the  youthful  poet’s  love and  Professor 
Wilson,  in  his  beautiful,  generous  “  Essay  on 
the  Genius  and  Character  of  Burns,”  also 
spok«  of  the  attachment  as  occurring  at  an 
early  period  of  the  poet’s  life.  Burns  him¬ 
self,  in  sending  a  song  written  about  her  to 
Mr.  Thomson,  had  said,  “  In  my  very  early 
years,  when  I  was  thinking  of  going  to  the 
West  Indies,  I  took  the  following  farewell  of 
a  dear  girl the  song^w^as  one  beginning — 

“  Will  ye  go  to  the  Indies,  my  Mary, 

And  leave auld  Scotia's  shore? 

Will  ye  go  to  the  Indies,  my  Mary, 

Across  the  Atlantic’s  roar?” 

Language,  by-the-by,  wdiich  does  not  look 
very  like  a  farewell  to  a  sw  eetheart.  He  had 
said  of  still  another  song  on  the  same  person 
— one  entitled  “  The  Highland  Lassie” — 
“  This  was  a  composition  of  mine  in  my  early 
life,  before  I  was  knoicn  at  all  in  the  world” 
These  expre.ssions,  with  the  very  character  of 
the  whole  affair — invested,  it  seemed  to  be, 
with  a  purity  bespeaking  the  unsullied  morn 
of  life — led  all  alike,  writers  and  readers,  to 
rest  quietly  in  the  assumption  that  Burns 
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had  courted  Mary  at  some  early  period  of 
his  career,  when  contemplating  a  voyage  to 
the  West  Indies  to  push  his  fortune  there. 
Yet  no  notice  of  any  such  design  could  be 
j)ointed  to  in  his  life,  or  any  letter  or  other 
document  connected  with  him,  anterior  to 
the  summer  of  1786,  when  matters  had  as¬ 
sumed  such  a  posture  between  him  and  Jean 
Armour,  his  future  wife,  that  he  did  arrange 
for  such  a  voyage,  from  which,  indeed,  he 
was  only  withheld  by  the  success  of  his 
poems,  published  at  that  crisis. 

The  mystery  thus  attached  to  the  story  of 
Mary  at  length  attracted  the  attention  of  a 
crentleman  whose  name  had  hitherto  been 

o 

unconnected  with  the  history  and  works  of 
the  Ayrshire  bard.  It  occurred  to  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Douglas,  of  Edinburii:!'!,  that  the  idea  of 
its  being  a  juvenile  attachment  of  Hums  had 
hitherto  been  too  easily  acquiesced  in.  The 
Bible  bore  on  its  title-page  the  date  1782, 
when  Burns  was  in  his  twenty-fourth  year. 

It  must  have  been  later  than  that  lime. 
After  the  poet’s  name  was  inscribed  that  of 
his  residence,  “  Mosstriel.”  He  did  not  live 
there  till  the  spring  of  1784  :  it  must  have 
also  been  later  than  that  time,  more  particu¬ 
larly  as  Burns  was  most  unlikely  to  be  think¬ 
ing  of  a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies  when 
just  entering  upon  a  new  farm,  the  fortunes 
of  which  w’ere  all  to  be  proved.  Mr.  Dou¬ 
glas  w'as  less  forcible  in  his  objections  to 
1785;  neither  could  he  be  considered  as 
settling  the  event  as  not  earlier  than  the 
spring  of  1786,  on  the  mere  showing  tlnit 
Burns  up  to  that  time  wnis  accustomed  to 
spell  his  name  “  Burness,”  whereas  it  is 
Burns  on  the  Bible  inscriptions — because  the 
spelling  of  names  is,  in  some  degree,  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  caprice,  and  it  is  certain  that  at  least 
other  people  wrote  his  name  “  Burns”  before 
1786 — so,  indeed,  it  is  entered  in  the  register 
of  his  birth.  It  was  nevertheless  remarkable 
that  we  should  be  forced  past  1784,  wlien 
B"rns  could  not  be  considered  as  very  youth¬ 
ful,  and  brought  into  a  period  of  his  life  of 
which  the  details  are  comparatively  well 
known,  tiiere  being  amongst  these  no  recog- 
nized  or  authoritative  trace  of  Mary.  In 
1785,  Burns  was  devotedly  attached  to  Jean 
Armour.  It  was  a  year  of  great  and  bril¬ 
liant  literary  e.xertion,  being  that  in  which 
the  bulk  of  his  poems  was  composed.  There 
is  no  room  here  for  the  contemplated  voy¬ 
age  to  the  West  Indies,  or  tlie  love  of 
Highland  Mary.  In  1786,  as  has  been 
mentioned.  Burns  was  brought  by  evil  for¬ 
tune  to  prepare  for  such  a  voyage ;  but 
'•len  his  other  circumstances  were  such 


as,  at  first  sight,  to  preclude  such  an  attach¬ 
ment.  With  Jean  lie  had  avowed  a  private 
marriage  in  spring — not  a  moment  too  early, 
one  would  have  said,  for  the  young  lady’s 
peace;  though,  strange  to  say,  her  father 
had  forced  lier  to  disclaim  Bu;ns  as  her 
husband,  infinitely  to  the  grief  and  resent¬ 
ment  of  the  unhappy  poet.  Was  it  now 
that  Burns  loved  Mary  Campbell?  It  could 
not  be  at  any  later  time — that  was  cpiite  clear  ; 
for  Burns  had  no  n*‘ed  to  think  of  e.xile  from 
his  native  land  after  October,  1786,  when 
his  success  as  a  poet  was  decided.  Much 
reason  was  shown  why  it  could  not  be  earlier. 
Not  without  some  hesitation,  Mr.  Douglas 
became  coiivinc(‘d  that,  think  whal  we  mijrlit 
of  it,  it  was  in  the  May  of  1786,  little  more 
than  a  month  after  he  had  been  thrown  otF 
by  Jean  Armour,  that  he  took  that  tender 
farewell  of  the  simple  Highland  Lassie  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ayr,  to  know  her  thence¬ 
forth  no  more  as  a  living  woman,  but  as  an 
image  of  beauty,  and  tenderness,  and  truth, 
resting  in  his  bosom  forever. 

On  his  bringing  this  theory  before  a  learned 
society  in  Edinburgh,  the  ingenuity  and 
acuteness  of  his  arguments  were  acknow¬ 
ledged;  and  many  admitted  that  he  had 
m.ade  it  all  but  certain  that  178  6  was  the 
true  date.  On  that  occasion  a  member  said 
that,  if  such  should  prove  to  be  the  case,  as 
seemed  likely,  he  did  not  see  how  it  should 
greatly  a.Tect  our  feelings  regarding  either 
Burns  or  the  story  of  this  attachment.  The 
vacillating  pulses  of  the  heart  are  a  great 
mystery.  Burns,  we  know  well,  had  been 
rendered  half  frantic  in  consequence  of  hts 
repudiation  by  Jean.  At  such  a  crisis  his 
I  soul  would  rush  to  a  compensation  in  the  af¬ 
fections  of  some  more  devoted  fair  one,  espe¬ 
cially  if,  as  was  not  unlikely,  he  had  felt  fa¬ 
vorably  disposed  toward  that  other  person 
before.  A  month  or  si.x  weeks  was  a  long 
lime  in  the  alman:ic  of  the  heart,  at  least  a 
Solway-tided  heart  like  that  of  Burns.  It 
often  happens  that,  under  a  disappointment 
or  rejection  from  one  woman,  a  man  will  ab¬ 
ruptly  pay  addresses  to  and  marry  another. 
Some  other  persons  spoke  on  the  occasion, 
but  generally  expressed  themselves  as  in¬ 
clined  to  regard  the  point  as  still  greatly 
doubtful. 

In  a  new  biography  of  Burns  which  Mr. 
Robert  Chambers  is  preparing,  upon  a  plan 
which  will  include  his  poems  and  letters, 
and  involve  greater  accuracy  and  greater 
detail  than  any  preceding  one,  it  has  been 
necessary  of  course  to  treat  this  (piestion, 
and,  if  possible,  to  settle  it.  For  this  pur- 
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pose  the  author  made  some  personal  investi¬ 
gations,  wliich  resulted  in  brin^rinar  such 
powerful  documentary  evidence  in  favor  of 
Mr.  Douj^las’s  tlieory,  that  he  h.is  felt  him¬ 
self  entitled  to  introduce  the  aflfair  of  Mary 
as  occurring  in  1780.  The  present  paper 
may  be^t  he  completed  by  an  extract  from 
the  work.* 

‘  Mary,  we  are  to  presume  from  the  nar¬ 
ration  of  the  poet,  had  proceeded  immedi¬ 
ately  after  their  j)artin'^  to  Cam[)beltown, 
where  her  parents  then  resided.  S!ie  had 
spent  the  summer  there ;  but  whether  she 
had  taken  any  steps  in  arrani^ini^  matters  for 
a  union  with  Burns  seems  doubtful,  as  it  is 
the  report  of  a  ver\’  intelligent  member  of 
the  family  that  her  mother  used  to  speak  as 
if  she  had  never  been  consulted  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Another  report  in  tlie  family  is,  that 
while  Mary  resided  with  her  parents,  they 
became  alarmed  at  her  receiving  a  letter 
weekly  from  one  whom  they  heard  spo¬ 
ken  of  as  “  a  strange  character,”  and  “  a  great 
scotfer  at  w’omen.”  Mary  met  the  account 
of  her  lover’s  character  with  a  smile,  and 
thereafter  wms  allowed  to  continue  receiving 
his  letters. j* 

‘A  sister  of  Mary’s  mother  was  tlie  wife 
of  one  Peter  Maepherson,  a  ship-carpenter  at 
Greenock.  It  being  determined  that  hei 
younger  brother  llobert  should  be  entered 
with  Maepherson  as  an  apprentice,  her  f.ither 
came  to  Greenock  to  make  the  proper  ar¬ 
rangements,  and  Mary  accompanied  him 
For  this  step  on  Mary’s  part  we  can  w^ell 
surmise  further  and  piivate  reasons  of  her 
own,  since  Burns  has  expressly  said  that  she 
crossed  the  sea  (the  Firth  of  Cljule)  to  meet 
him.  There  was  what  is  called  a  hrothcring- 
femt  at  Maepherson’s  on  Robert  Campbell 
beinir  admitted  to  the  craft;  and  it  is  the 
distinct  recollection  of  a  dauijhter  of  Mac- 
pherson  still  living  that  Mary  gave  her 
assistance  in  serving  the  compatiy.  Next 
morning,  according  to  the  same  person’s  re¬ 
collection,  the  boy  Robert  w’as  so  indisposed 
as  to  be  unable  to  go  to  his  work.  When 
Maepher.^on  came  home  to  breakfast,  he 

♦  Mr.  R.  Chainbors  takes  this  opportunity  (»f  stat¬ 
ing  that  lie  will  receive  wdth  thankfulness  a  iv  pa¬ 
pers  written  by  or  respecting  Burns.  He  pledges 
himself  to  take  the  greatest  care  of  any  which  may 
be  forw^arded  to  him,  and  to  return  them  carefully. 
In  a  subject  so  obscured  and  confused,  even  a  date 
may  sometimes  be  of  consequence.  He  w’ould 
therefore  intreat  that  persons  po'fsessing  documents, 
and  willing  to  entrust  him  wdth  them,  will  not  be 
too  ready  to  tliink  them  unlikely  to  be  useful. 

f  Letter  of  John  Kerr,  Esq.,  of  Glasgow,  in  the 
‘Scots  'limes’  newspaper,  Nov.  7,  1^29. 


asked  what  had  detained  him  from  the  yard, 
and  was  told  that  the  young  man  was  very 
poorly.  Mary  jocularly  observed  that  he 
liad  probably  taken  a  little  too  much  after 
supper  last  night ;  and  Maepherson,  in  a 
similar  spirit  of  badinage,  said,  “  Oh,  then, 
it  is  just  as  wcdl,  in  case  of  the  worst,  that  I 
have  agreed  to  purchase  that  lair  in  the 
kiikyard;”  referring  to  a  place  of  sej)ulture 
which  he  had  just  secured  for  his  family — a 
very  important  matter  in  Greenock,  as  there 
was  then  no  resting-place  for  the  remains  of 
those  Avho  did  not  pos.sess  such  property, 
except  the  corner  assigned  to  strangers  and 
paupers,  or  a  grave  obtained  by  favor  from 
a  friend. 

‘The  young  man’s  illness  proved  more  se¬ 
rious  than  was  at  first  supposed,  and  Mary 
attended  him  with  jxreat  tenderness  and 
assiduity.  In  a  few  days  Robert  began  to 
recover,  but  at  the  .same  time  Mary  drooped, 
and  became  seriously  unwell.  Her  friends 
believed  and  said  that  she  suifered  from  the 
cast  of  an  evil  eye,  and  recommended  her 
father  to  go  to  a  cross  burn — that  is,  a  place 
wliere  two  burns  meet — and  select  seven 
smooth  stones  from  the  channel,  boil  them 
with  new  milk  for  a  certain  time,  and  then 
give  her  the  milk  to  dr.ink.  It  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  these  were  Highland  people, 
and  that  the  Higldanders  are  to  this  day  full 
of  superstitious  notions.  The  drink  was  duly 
jirepared,  as  h;id  been  recommended,  and 
given  to  Mary  ;  but  her  illness  w'as  soon  de¬ 
clared  to  be  fever,  of  a  malignant  species 
then  prevalent  in  the  town,  and  in  a  few  days 
the  poor  girl  died.  <She  wms  buried  in  the 
Iffir  which  her  uncle  had  so  recently  bought, 
being  tlie  first  of  the  family  who  was  placed 
in  it. 

‘  Such  are  the  particulars  derived  from 
Macph.erson’s  daughter,  and  from  a  male 
relative  of  the  family*  who  has  often  con¬ 
versed  on  the  subject  with  Mary’s  mother, 
'fhere  seems  to  be  no  ffood  reason  for 

O 

doubting  them,  or  any  of  them.  The  only 
point  in  which  the  story  is  defective  is  the 
date,  a  matter  reg;irding  which  the  memory 
is  apt  to  be  less  faithful  than  with  respect  to 
events.  There  is,  unluckily,  no  register  of 
deaths  or  funerals  for  this  period  in  Gree¬ 
nock.  In  my  elTorts,  by  other  means,  to 
ascertain  the  date  of  Mary’s  death,  I  met  for 
some  time  with  little  success.  On  a  visit  to 
the  town  for  the  purpose  of  making  investi¬ 
gations,  my  first  attention  was  given  to 
M  arv’s  fjrave.  It  is  in  the  burial-sj^round  of 

*  Mr.  .T.  C.  Douglas,  clothier,  Greenock 
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the  West  Cliurch  of  Greenock,  the  on«;inal 
and  principal  parish  of  the  town — a  melan¬ 
choly  and  half-deserted  precinct,  so  close  to 
the  Firth,  that  a  stone  could  be  thrown  into 
it  from  the  passinjj  steamers.  In  a  central 
situation  are  two  llat  stones,  recording  the 
ancestors  of  the  illustrious  James  Watt. 
Near  the  west  end  is  the  little  plot  which 
had  belonged  to  Peter  Macpherson,  the  ship- 
carpenter.  Shading  it  from  the  setting  sun 
is  a  tall,  elegant  structure  which  a  few  ad¬ 
mirers  of  Burns  have  erected  for  the  com¬ 
memoration  of  her  whom  the  poet  loved. 
It  contains  a  sculpture  representing  the 
parting  of  the  lovers,  while  a  ship  in  another 
compartment  hints  a  dilferent  part  of  the 
story.  At  the  foot  of  this  lofty  structure 
nestles  the  original  little  headstone  of  Mac¬ 
pherson.  In  its  semilunar  upper  compart¬ 
ment  are  carved  the  tools  of  a  carpenter, 
with  the  date  17G0.  Underneath,  on  the 
square  body  of  the  stone,  is  the  legend — 

“  This  Burying-Place  belongs  to  Peter  Mac¬ 
pherson,  ship-carpenter  in  Greenock,  and 
Mary  Campbell  his  spouse,  and  their  child¬ 
ren.  1787."  There  was  an  uncertainty 
here.  The  stone  mijjht  have  been  erected  in 
1700  by  some  member  of  Macpherson  s 
family,  from  whom  he  had  inheiited  it ;  and,  j 
notwithstanding  the  legend  and  second  date, 
Mary  might  have  been  buried  there  at  any 
time  from  1700  downward.  I  observed, 
however,  that  the  legend  and  second  date 
are  inscribed  upon  a  surface  half  an  inch  or 
so  inward  from  that  on  which  the  tools  w’ere 
carved,  as  if  an  earlier  inscription  had  been 
obliterated — implying  that  the  stone  had 
undergone  a  renovation  in  1787.  If  that 
was  to  be  regarded  as  a  doing  of  Macpher¬ 
son  w’hen  he  became  possessed  of  the  lair, 
the  tendency  of  the  evidence  might  be  said 
to  be  in  favor  of  a  late  rather  than  an  early 
date  for  the  death  of  Mary.  Still,  the  mat¬ 
ter  was  left  at  an  unsatisfactory  point. 

‘At  this  stage  of  the  inquiry  it  "was  brought 
to  mind  that  there  w'as  a  llegister  of  Lairs, 
in  which  it  might  be  hoped  that  the  date  of 
Maepherson’s  purchase  was  entered.  A 
wretched  tattered  old  volume  was  found 
buried  in  a  mass  of  similar  rubbish,  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Teuton,  superintendent  of 
the  burying-grounds  of  Greenock,  by  whose 
obliging  assistance,  with  no  small  difficulty, 
an  entry  w'as  at  length  found  to  the  following 
effecth — 

“  1760  feet 

“Jany  14.  Diincan  Robertson,  car¬ 
penter  -  -  -  6  £0 . 9 . 0 

1780 


“  Oct.  1*2.  This  lair  is  thi.s  day  transferred  to  Peter 
Macpherson,  »hi|;-cariK'nter  in  Green¬ 
ock.” 

There  could  not  of  course  be  the  slightest 
doubt  that  the  ground  which  contains  the 
ashes  of  Highland  Mary  was  bought  bv  her 
uncle  at  the  very  time  when  Bobert  Burns 
designed  to  sail  from  Greenock  for  the  West 
Indies.  Macpherson,  exactly  as  I  had  con¬ 
jectured,  had  succeeded  to  a  stone,  which  he 
had  renovated,  preserving  only  the  scidptiire 
of  his  predecessor’s  emblems  of  tiade,  be¬ 
cause  these  were  equally  suitable  for  himself. 
Unless,  then,  we  are  to  reject  the  family 
story  entirely,  and  supposed  it  possible  that 
Mary  was  buried  here  while  Duncan  Uobert- 
son  possessed  the  ground,  which,  1  am  in¬ 
formed,  the  customs  of  sepulture  in  Greenock 
render  to  the  last  degree  im{)robable,  we 
must  admit  that  her  death  took  place  in  the 
latter  part  of  1780 — consequently  after  her 
poet-lover  had  broken  off  his  match  with 
Jean  Armour;  in  short,  the  piteous  tale  of 
the  Highland  Lassie  comes  in  as  one  of 
several  episodes  that  chequered  the  main 
attachment  of  Burns’  life — that  which  ter¬ 
minated  in  makin<r  him  at  length  a  husband. 

‘  Mary  s  parents  and  other  near  relations, 
who  afterwards  settled  in  Greenock,  were  of 
such  a  grade  of  mind  and  strain  of  sentiment 
as  to  shrink  for  many  years  from  all  ac¬ 
knowledgement  of  Burns  as  her  lover.  It 
cannot  be  surprising  that  a  man  who  could 
think  of  administei  ing  a  decoction  of  pebbles 
as  a  cure  for  his  daughter’s  illnes-sw’as  narrow- 
spirited  enough  to  burn  the  letters  of  a  great 
poet,and  forbid  his  name  to  be  mentioned  in  the 
family.  The  mother,  who  was  a  good,  kind- 
hearted  creature,  was  more  relenting.  She 
learned  to  sinir  the  sonir  of  the  ‘‘  lliixhland 
Lassie’’  to  her  grand  children.  On  being 
asked  by  her  grand-nephew,  Mr.  J.  C.  Dou¬ 
glas,  if  she  thought  that  Marv  would  have 
married  Burns,  she  said  that  she  could  not 
tell  what  might  have  happened  if  Mary  had 
survived ;  but  she  did  not  think  her  sweet 
lassie  could  have  ever  been  happy  with  so 
wild  and  profane  a  genius  as  Burns;  and  yet 
she  would  immediately  add,  that  he  was  “  a 
real  warm-hearted  chield’’ — for  such  w’as  the 
impression  he  had  made  upon  her  when  he 
had  subsequently  paid  her  a  visit.  The  old 
woman  always  spoke  of  Mary,  who  was  the 
eldest  of  her  eight  children,  as  a  paragon  of 
gentleness  and  amiability.  Her  sincerity  was 
a  quality  which,  above  all  others,  the  mother 
fondly  dwelt  on.  There  is,  indeed,  all  desi¬ 
rable  reason  to  believe  that  Mary  w’as  of  a 
character  to  have  graced,  if  not  oven  recti- 
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tied,  a  companion  spirit  such  as  Burns — 
who,  in  subsequent  years,  might  well  have 
imagined  that  with  her  he  could  have  been 
somethiiijr  different  from  what  he  was. 

“  Wh  it  conquest  o’er  each  erring  thonght 
Of  that  hercG  realm  had  Agnes  wrougtii ! 

1  had  not  wandered  wild  and  wide 
Wdth  such  an  angel  for  my  guide  ; 

\or  heaven  nor  earth  could  tlien  reprove  me, 

If  she  iiid  lived,  and  lived  to  love  me.” 

‘  We  have  now  to  turn  to  Mossgiel,  where 
the  poet  was  living  in  an  unsettled  state, 
looking  forward  to  the  Jamaica  voyage,  but 
still  hopeful  that  a  ram  would  be  caught  in 
the  thicket — that  is,  an  E.vcise  situation  prove* 
attainable — so  as  to  save  him  from  exile.  It 
was  a  late  harvest  that  year.  According  to 
Burns’  own  description — 

“  Autumn  mourns  her  ripening  corn 

By  winter’s  early  ravage  torn.” 

Mrs.  Begg*  remembers  that,  after  the 
harvest- work  was  over,  and  she  had,  as 
usual,  taken  to  the  big  wheel,  in  which  either 
her  mother  or  one  of  her  sisters  was  assisting 
her — Robert  and  Gilbert  being  also  present 
— a  letter  for  the  former  was  handed  in. 
lie  went  to  the  window  to  open  and  read  it, 
and  she  was  struck  by  the  look  of  agony  which 
was  the  consequence.  lie  went  out  without 
uttering  a  syllable.  The  family  learned 
nothing  of  the  facts  of  the  case  till  after  the 
publication  of  some  of  the  songs  written 
upon  Mary  ;  and  even  then,  they  became 
aware  of  this  strange  passage  in  their  bro¬ 
ther’s  history  only  as  something  too  sacred 
for  discussion  or  remark.  So  deep  was  this 
impression  upon  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Begg, 
that  she  never  spoke  of  the  story  to  her 
daughters,  till  Mr.  Douglas’  investigation 
broke  through  the  reserve,  and  she  added 

*  The  surviving  sister  of  Burn?. 


Iter  testimony  as  to  the  true  year,  and  re’ 
lated  the  above  particulars. 

‘  Burns’  reasons  for  maintaining  a  mystery 
on  the  subject,  as  he  has  evidently  done,  can 
only  be  matter  of  conjecture.  lie  might 
have  some  sense  of  remorse  about  this  sim¬ 
ple  girl — he  might  feel  some  little  shame  on 
account  of  her  humble  position  in  life — he 
might  dread  the  world’s  knowing  that,after  the 
affair  of  Jean  Armour,  in  the  midst  of  such 
calamitous  circumstances,  and  facing  a  long 
exile  in  the  West  Indies,  he  had  been  so 
madly  imprudent  as  to  engage  a  poor  girl  to 
join  him  in  wedlock,  whether  to  go  with  him, 
or  to  wait  for  his  return.  Some  remarks  of 
Dr.  Currie,  in  which  this  atlair  is  touched 
upon,  and  which  significantly  occur  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  recital  of  the  rencontre  with 
the  Bonny  Lass  of  Ballochmyle  [an  affair 
of  summer  1786],  are  here  worthy  of  atten¬ 
tion,  as  helping  to  verify  a  narration  other¬ 
wise  apt  to  appear  a  modern  myth.  ‘  The 
sensibility,’  says  he,  ‘  of  our  bard’s  temper, 
and  the  force  of  his  imagination,  exposed 
him  in  a  particular  manner  to  the  impressions 
of  beauty ;  and  these  qualities,  united  to 
his  impassioned  elo(|uence,  gave  him  in  turn 
a  powerful  influence  over  the  female  heart. 
The  banks  of  the  Ayr  formed  the  scene  of 
youthful  passions  of  a  still  tenderer  nature, 
ihe  hhlonj  of  which  it  icoiild  be  improper  to 
reveal,  were  it  even  in  our  power  ;  and  the 
traces  of  which  will  soon  be  discoverable  only 
in  those  strains  of  nature  and  sensibility  to 
which  they  yave  birth.  The  song  entitled 
‘  Highland  Mary’  is  known  to  relate  to  one 
of  these  attachments.  ‘  It  was  written,’  says 
our  bard,  ‘  on  one  of  the  most  interesting 
I  pa.ssages  of  my  youthful  days.’  The  object 
of  this  passion  died  early  in  life,  and  the  im¬ 
pression  left  on  the  mind  of  Burns  seems  to 
have  been  ‘  deep  and  lasting.’  It  seems  not 
unlikely  that  Currie  had  got  a  hint  of  the 
affair  from  Gilbert  Burns,  but  with  injunc¬ 
tions  to  touch  on  it  lightly.” 


Ct'Kious  Sr.VTEMEXT. — It  is  stated  that  the 
building  for  the  exhibition  of  1851  will  con¬ 
tain  500  miles  of  window  sashe.s,  100  miles 
of  putty,  24  miles  of  zinc  gutteiing,  8  miles 
to  drive  under  cover.  The  building  will  be 
wholly  of  glass,  wood  frame,  and  iron  pil¬ 
lars.  In  one  position  the  spectator  will  be 
able  to  see  one  thousand  feet  before  him  in 


one  unbroken  view.  It  is  believed  that  the 
building  will  be  so  superb,  that  the  public, 
on  whose  behalf  the  opposition  has  been 
made,  will  be  the  first  to  oppose  its  removal. 
A  writer  in  'I'lie  Builder  states  that  150  tons 
of  putty  will  be  required  to  make  the  build¬ 
ing. 
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From  tlie  Prospective  Review. 

IN  MEMORIAM. 


Such  is  the  mystic  title-page  of  a  remark¬ 
able  volume.  No  explanatory  hint  is  added 
with  the  exception  of  these  few  words  and 
letters,  which,  follow^ing  a  prefatory  hymn, 
face  the  collection  of  elegiac  poems  of  which 
the  book  consists :  In  Memoriam  A.  H.  H. 
Obiit.  MDCccxxxiii.  From  internal  evidence, 
and  we  suppose  from  direct  knowledge,  all 
the  literary  authorities  agree  in  affirming 
that  the  mourner  is  Alfred  Tennyson,  and 
the  mourned  Arthur  Hallam,  the  son  of  the 
Historian. 

When  grief  seeks  the  expression  of  poetry, 
it  has  ceased  to  be  a  cry  out  of  the  anguished 
heart.  While  the  fancy,  imagination,  and 
invention  are  dealing  with  such  themes,  and 
mechanic  skill  adapting  the  forms  of  unpli- 
ant  words,  the  diverted  affections  must  have 
stopped  their  bleeding.  Time,  at  least,  must 
have  lent  its  healing,  and  the  Sorrow,  no 
more  an  agony  of  bereavement  or  passion, 
have  passed  into  the  perhaps  holier  form  of 
a  spiritual  influence,  a  sentiment,  a  worship. 
Its  object  is  translated,  the  sense  of  daily 
loss  has  been  gradually  softened,  the  memo¬ 
ries  of  earth  have  become  the  hopes  of  heav¬ 
en,  and  wear  only  spiritual  looks,  and  speak 
only  spiritual  words.  It  is  the  soul  that  now 
communes  with  grief,  and  no  longer  the  un¬ 
shielded  heart.  It  is  necessary  to  remember 
this  in  our  perusal  of  “  In  Memoriam,”  else 
a  sensitive  mind  may  be  in  danger  of  revolt 
and  disgust  at  its  appearance  of  fondling  and 
making  much  of  sorrow.  The  poems  seem 
to  have  been  written  at  intervals  extending 
over  the  seventeen  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  death  of  the  poet’s  friend.  In  that 
time  grief  has  ceased  to  be  a  pang,  and  has 
become  an  aspiration  and  a  worship :  and 
the  friend,  not  lost  but  invisible,  no  more  felt 
as  belonging  to  earth,  yet  with  all  his  per¬ 
sonal  relations  preserved,  has  become  one  of 
the  spiritual  influences  of  God.  In  such  a 
frame  the  heart,  having  had  time  to  adapt 
itself  to  the  altered  conditions  of  place,  in¬ 
tercourse,  and  bodily  relation,  has  risen  into 
a  holy  contentment  with  all  that  is  left  to 
it, — more,  perhaps,  than  what  was  taken 
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away, — with  the  faiths  and  contemplations 
of  the  soul  and  the  spiritual  imagination. 
We  are  not  sure  that  this  theory  will  apply 
to  every  part  of  “  In  Memoriam.”  Certainly 
the  mere  fancy  seems  at  work  at  a  time 
when  from  the  recency  of  bereavement  we 
should  wish  the  heart  alone  to  be  at  liberty 
to  speak.  When  Horace  invokes  the  pre¬ 
cious  ship  that  carries  through  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  his  dear  friend,  the  living  Virgil,  we 
expect  the  poet’s  imagination  to  be  as  free 
as  the  breeze, — yet  to  us  there  seems  more 
heart  in  the  protest  against  the  impious 
boldness  of  mankind,  which  disregarding  the 
divine  barrier  of  disuniting  Ocean  has  borne 
away  from  him  the  half  of  his  own  life  in  the 
person  of  his  friend,  than  in  the  imaginative 
strains  with  which  the  modern  poet  salutes 
the  ship  that  over  the  same  Mediterranean 
bears  the  unburied  corpse  of  his  friend  to  its 
grave  at  home.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive 
that  the  heart  could  so  soon  bear  to  give 
itself  to  the  contemplation  of  the  images 
which  the  fancy  so  exquisitely  supplies  : — 

“  Fair  ship,  that  from  the  Italian  shore, 

Sailost  the  placid  ocean-plains 
With  my  lost  Arthur’s  loved  remains, 
Spread  thy  full  wings,  and  waft  him  o’er. 

So  draw  him  home  to  those  that  mourn 
In  vain  ;  a  favorable  speed 
Ruffle  thy  mirror’d  mast,  and  lead 
Thro’  prosperous  floods  his  holy  urn. 

All  n^hl  no  ruder  air  perplex 
Thy  sliding  keel,  till  Phosphor,  bright 
As  our  pure  love,  thro’  early  light 
Shall  glimmer  on  the  dewy  decks. 

Sphere  all  your  lights  around,  above  ; 

1  Sleep,  gentle  heavens,  before  the  prow  ; 

Sleep,  gentle  winds,  as  he  sleeps  now, 

My  friend,  the  brother  of  my  love.” 

There  are  no  less  than  eight  poems  ad¬ 
dressed  to  this  ship,  and  most  of  them  of  a 
a  wonderful  beauty,  yet  so  full  of  the  un¬ 
troubled  suggestions  of  fancy,  and  of  the 
finest  observations  of  external  nature,  and 
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80  elaborately  wrought  by  the  poetic  art, 
that  one  is  induced  to  believe,  indeed  to 
hope,  that  the  chronology  of  the  events  is 
not  the  same  with  the  chronology  of  the 
compositions :  and  that  though  now  arranged 
in  the  order  of  time,  the  poems  are  not  the 
records  of  the  very  feelings  of  the  first  an¬ 
guished  hours.  We  cannot  all  at  once  sym¬ 
pathize  with  the  poet’s  contemplation  of  the 
wreck  of  the  vessel  that  carries  the  corpse, 
and  of  the  “  sea -change  ”  on  the  body  of  his 
friend  buried  beneath  the  waves,  nor  with 
his  ascription  of  it  at  that  moment  to  a  fool¬ 
ish,  home-bred  fancy,  that  it  would  be  sweet¬ 
er  to  our  hearts  that  it  should  rest  beneath 
the  clover-sod.  Yet  what  a  living  mind, 
what  a  variety  of  thought,  sympathy,  and 
power,  is  in  this  short  poem ! — 

‘‘  I  hear  the  noise  abotit  thy  keel ; 

I  hear  the  bell  struck  in  the  night ; 

I  see  the  cabin- window’  bright ; 

I  see  the  sailor  at  the  wheel. 

Thou  bringest  the  sailor  to  his  w’ife, 

And  travePd  men  from  foreign  lands  ; 

And  letters  unto  trembling  hands; 

And  thy  dark  frieght,a  vanish’d  life.  I 

So  bring  him  :  we  have  idle  dreams : 

This  look  of  quiet  flatters  thus 
Our  home-bred  fancies :  O  to  us, 

The  fools  of  habit,  sweeter  seems 

To  rest  beneath  the  clover  sod. 

That  takes  the  sunshine  and  the  rains. 

Or  where  the  kneeling  hamlet  drains 

The  chalice  of  the  grapes  of  God  ; 

Than  if  w’ith  thee  the  roaring  wells 
Should  gulf  him  fathom  deep  in  brine  ; 

And  hands  so  often  clasped  in  mine, 

Should  toss  with  tangle  and  with  shells.” — p.  15. 

The  “  chalice  of  the  grapes  of  God,”  is  a 
remarkable,  perhaps  not  a  justifiable,  expres¬ 
sion,  to  indicate  the  village  worshippers  tak¬ 
ing  the  sacramental  cup  around  the  altar- 
rail  ;  but  it  shows  the  poet’s  power,  and  aim 
at  exact  truthfulness  of  description,  for  there 
are  other  intimations  through  the  volume 
that  his  friend  lay  buried  in  the  chancel, 
and  this  in  itself  is  proof  that  the  poem  was 
an  after-thought.  The  volume  is  full  of  such 
fine  links  and  harmonies,  as  connect  this  and 
the  preceding  line,  evidently  suggested  by 
the  truth  of  facts,  with  the  deep  pathos  of  the 
following  poem,  in  a  much  later  part  of  the 
book : — 

“  When  on  my  bed  the  moonlight  falls, 

I  know  that  in  thy  place  of  rest. 

By  that  broad  water  of  the  west, 

There  comes  a  glory  on  the  walls  ; 


Thy  marble  bright  in  dark  appears, 

As  slow  ly  steals  a  silver  flame 
Along  the  letters  of  thy  name, 

And  o’er  the  number  of  thy  years. 

The  mystic  glory  swims  away  ; 

From  off  my  bed  the  moonlight  dies ; 

And  closing  eaves  of  w  earied  eyes, 

I  sleep  till  dusk  is  dipt  in  gray  : 

And  then  I  know  the  mist  is  drawn, 

A  lucid  veil  from  coast  to  coast, 

And  in  the  chancel,  like  a  ghost, 

7’hy  tablet  glimmers  to  the  dawn.” — p.  92. 

We  must  give  another  of  these  exquisite 
poems,  addressed  to  the  ship  that  carries  the 
corpse,  indicating,  as  we  think,  that  before  it 
could  have  been  written,  the  strong  grief  of 
the  torn  heart  had  become  a  quiet  theme  for 
the  contemplative  imagination.  The  poet’s 
soul  leaves  his  body,  and  hovers  like  a  bird 
round  the  death-freighted  vessel. 

“  Lo  !  as  a  dove,  when  up  she  springs 
To  bear  to  Heaven  a  tale  of  w’oe. 

Some  dolorous  message  knit  below 
The  wild  pulsation  of  her  wings ; 

Like  her  I  go :  I  cannot  stay ; 

I  leave  this  mortal  ark  beliind, 

A  weight  of  nerves  without  a  mind. 

And  leave  the  cliffs,  and  haste  away 

O’er  ocean  mirrors  rounded  large. 

And  reach  the  glow  of  southern  skies. 

And  see  the  sails  at  distance  rise, 

And  linger  weeping  on  the  marge, 

And  saying  :  ‘  Comes  he  thus,  my  friend  ? 

Is  this  the  end  9f  all  my  care  ?’ 

And  circle  moaning  in  the  air : 

‘  Is  this  the  end  ? — is  this  the  end  ?’ 

And  forward  dart  again,  and  play 
About  the  prow,  and  back  return 
To  where  the  body  sits,  and  learn. 

That  I  have  been  an  hour  away.” 

Whilst  this  melancholy  ship  is  on  her  voy¬ 
age,  the  poet’s  thoughts  are  with  her  on  her 
track.  But  there  seems  to  us  some  un¬ 
reality  in  the  “  fancies  which  aver”  whether 
the  day  is  calm  or  stormy — 

“  That  all  thy  motions  gently  pass 
Athwart  a  plane  of  molten  glass.” 

The  pathos  of  this  picture  of  the  calm 
day,  the  calm  sea,  and  the  calm  dead,  can¬ 
not  be  exceeded.  How  wonderfully  is  the 
stillness,  and  the  very  air  and  feeling  of  an 
autumn  morning,  made  present  to  us  by  the 
image  of  the  falling  chesnut ! 
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“  Calm  is  the  morn  without  a  sound, 

Calm  as  to  suit  a  calmer  ffrief, 

And  only  through  the  faded  leaf 
Thechesnut  paltering  to  the  ground  : 

Calm  and  deep  peace  on  this  high  wold, 

And  on  these  dews  that  drench  the  furze, 

And  all  these  silvery  gossamers 
That  twinkle  into  green  and  gold  ; 

Calm  and  still  light  on  yon  great  plain 
That  sweeps  with  all  its  autumn  bowers. 

And  crowded  farms  and  lessening  towers, 

To  mingle  with  the  bounding  main  : 

O  C* 

Calm  and  deep  peace  in  this  wide  air. 

These  leaves  that  redden  to  the  fall ; 

And  in  my  heart,  if  calm  at  all. 

If  any  calm,  a  calm  despair  : 

Calm  on  the  seas,  and  silver  sleep. 

And  waves  that  sway  themselves  in  rest. 

And  dead  calm  in  that  noble  breast. 

Which  heaves  but  with  the  heaving  deep.” 

-p.  17 

Tliere  are  many  confessions  throughout 
the  volume  that  it  is  not  the  true  expression  of 
the  poet’s  grief,  but  rather  a  mechanical  at¬ 
tempt  to  relieve  it — to  deaden  the  bitterness  | 
of  the  heart-sorrow,  by  calling  in  all  the 
powers  of  the  intellect,  and  even  that  skill 
which  deals  with  the  artificial  structure  of 
verse,  to  bear  a  part  of  the  burden,  and  take 
the  strain  off  the  affections.  There  are  times 
when,  though  faithful  nature  could  not  bear 
another  task  or  another  contemplation,  it  yet 
need  not  sit  vacant  and  passive  under  the 
weight  of  wo,  and  the  spirit  can  now  exert 
itself  on  the  calamity  that  before  crushed  it. 
Still  we  must  confess  that,  even  on  this  hy¬ 
pothesis,  there  is  in  this  volume  too  much  of 
the  luxury  of  wo,  too  much  of  a  fond  and 
willful  dwelling  on  its  circumstance,  and  too 
little  of  the  holy  and  peaceful  fruits  to  the 
heart  that  is  exercised  thereby.  We  have, 
indeed,  the  distinct  statement,  that  he  writes 
not  to  utter  his  grief,  but  to  divert  the  mind 
from  the  sense  of  pain. 

“  I  sometimes  hold  it  half  a  sin 
To  put  in  words  the  grief  I  feel ; 

For  words,  like  nature,  half  reveal, 

And  half  conceal  the  soul  within. 

But,  for  the  unquiet  heart  and  brain, 

A  use  in  measured  language  lies ; 

The  sad  mechanic  exercise, 

Like  dull  narcotics,  numbing  pain. 

In  words,  like  weeds.  I’ll  wrap  me  o’er. 

Like  coarsest  clothes  against  the  cold ; 

But  that  large  grief  which  these  enfold 
Is  given  in  outline,  and  no  more.” — p.  6. 

1 


In  another  place,  he  says,  that  his  spirit 
can  find  relief  in  words  only  when  the  tides 
of  his  grief  are  not  full.  This  he  illustrates 
by  some  exquisite  imagery.  Ilis  friend,  it 
would  appear,  lies  buried  by  the  banks  of 
the  Wye,  which  murmurs  past  his  grave  ; 
but  it  is  silenced,  like  his  more  tranquil  sor¬ 
row,  when  the  waves  of  the  mighty  deep 
rush  in  and  overwhelm  it.  Each  audibly 
trickles  again,  only  when  the  swelling  waters 
have  subsided.  For  the  full  enjoyment  of  the 
poem,  we  have  only  to  remember  that  his 
friend  died  at  Vienna. 

“  The  Danube  to  the  Severn  gave 

The  darken’d  heart  that  beat  no  more ; 

They  laid  him  by  the  pleasant  shore. 

And  in  the  hearing  of  the  wave. 

There,  twice  a-day,  the  Severn  fills. 

The  salt  sea-water  passes  by. 

And  hushes  half  the  babbling  Wye, 

And  makes  a  silence  in  the  hills. 

The  Wye  is  hush’d  nor  moved  along  ‘ 

And  hush’d  my  deepest  grief  of  all. 

When  filled  with  tears  that  cannot  fall, 

I  brim  with  sorrow,  drowning  song. 

The  tide  flows  down,  the  wave  again 
Is  vocal  in  its  wooded  walls : 

My  deeper  anguish  also  falls. 

And  I  can  speak  a  little  then.” — p.  32. 

% 

The  same  feeling  is  expressed  under  very 
different,  but  not  less  perfect,  imagery,  in 
the  next  poem. 

“  The  lesser  griefs  that  may  be  said. 

That  breathe  a  thousand  tender  vows. 

Are  but  as  servants  in  a  house. 

Where  lies  the  master  newly  dead  ; 

Who  speak  their  feeling  as  it  is, 

And  weep  the  fulness  from  the  mind  : 

‘  It  will  be  hard,’  they  say,  ‘  to  find 
Another  service  such  as  this.’ 

My  lighter  moods  are  like  to  these. 

That  out  of  words  a  comfort  win  ; 

But  there  are  other  griefs  within. 

And  tears  that  at  their  fountain  freeze ; 

For  by  the  hearth  the  children  sit. 

Cold  in  that  atmosphere  of  Death, 

And  scarce  endure  to  draw  a  breath. 

Or  like  to  noiseless  phantoms  flit ; 

But  open  converse  is  there  none, 

So  much  the  vital  spirits  sink 
To  see  the  vacant  chair,  and  think 
‘  How  good  !  how  kind  !  and  he  is  gone.’ 

p.  34. 
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Sometimes  indeed  there  seems  a  resolute¬ 
ness  in  his  mourning,  a  retention  of  it  by  the 
will. 

“  Still  onward  winds  the  dreary  way ; 

I  with  it ;  for  1  long  to  prove 
No  lapse  of  moons  can  canker  I^ove, 
Whatever  fickle  tongues  may  say.” — p.  43. 

But  this  is  always  accompanied  by  a  pro¬ 
test,  that  these  flying  shades  of  the  inner 
darkness  must  not  be  mistaken  for  the  realities 
of  the  unspoken  agony. 

“If  these  brief  lays,  of  sorrow  born. 

Were  taken  to  be  such  as  closed 
Grave  doubts  and  answers  here  proposed, 
Then  these  were  such  as  men  might  scorn  : 

Her  care  is  not  to  part  and  prove ; 

She  takes,  when  harsher  moods  remit, 
What  slender  shade  of  doubt  may  flit, 

And  makes  it  vassal  unto  love : 

And  hence,  indeed,  she  sports  with  words  ; 
But  better  serves  a  wholesome  law. 

And  holds  it  sin  and  shame  to  draw 
The  deepest  measure  from  the  chords : 

Nor  dare  she  trust  a  larger  lay. 

But  rather  loosens  from  the  lip. 

Short  swallow-flights  of  song,  that  dip 
Their  wings  in  tears,  and  skim  away.” — p.  70 

He  is  conscious  that  he  will  be  upbraided 
for  a  selfish  indulgence  in  the  luxury  of  woe  ; 
and  his  defence  is  not  of  a  very  spirited  order; 
he  must  yield  to  the  instincts  of  feeling,  and 
obey  nature  like  the  birds.  One  plea  he  puts 
in,  in  mitigation  of  judgment  on  his  abandon¬ 
ment  to  his  mood,  which  it  will  be  well  to 
regard — that  only  those  should  be  his  judges 
who  have  shared  his  experience  and  know  his 
case. 

“  I  sing  to  him  who  rests  below, 

And  since  the  grasses  round  me  wave, 

I  take  the  grasses  of  the  grave, 

And  make  them  pipes  whereon  to  blow. 

The  traveller  hears  me  now  and  then, 

And  sometimes  harshly  will  he  speak ; 

‘  This  fellow  w'ould  make  weakness  weak, 
And  melt  the  waxen  Ijearts  of  men.’ 

Another  answers,  ‘  Let  him  be, 

He  loves  to  make  parade  of  pain. 

That  with  his  piping  he  may  gain 
The  praise  that  comes  to  constancy.’ 

A  third  is  wroth,  ‘  Is  this  an  hour 
For  private  sorrow’s  barren  song. 

When  more  and  more  the  people  throng 
The  chairs  and  thrones  of  civil  power? 


‘  A  time  to  sicken  and  to  swoon. 

When  science  reaches  forth  her  arms 
To  feel  from  \vorld  to  world,  and  charms 
Her  secret  from  the  latest  moon  ?’ 

Behold,  ye  speak  an  idle  thing  : 

Ye  never  knew  the  sacred  dust : 

I  do  but  sing  because  I  must, 

And  pipe  but  as  the  linnets  sing  : 

And  unto  one  her  note  is  gay. 

For  now  her  little  ones  have  ranged ; 

And  unto  one  her  note  is  changed. 

Because  her  brood  is  stolen  away.” — p.  36. 

We  shall  set  down  in  order  the  few  pa:- 
ticulars  which  the  volume  itself  enables  us  to 
collect,  of  the  friendship  whose  earthly  inter¬ 
ruption  it  deplores. 

It  was  not  of  long  life,  nor  had  it  its  roots 
in  childhood.  It  was  only  of  four  years’ 
duration,  if  we  are  not  taking  this  elegy  too 
literally. 

“  The  path  by  which  we  twain  did  go. 

Which  lead  by  tracts  that  pleased  us  well, 
Thro’  four  sweet  years  arose  and  fell. 
From  flower  to  flower,  from  snow  to  snow  : 

And  we  with  singing  cheered  the  way. 

And  crown’d  with  all  the  season  lent. 
From  April  on  to  April  went, 

And  glad  at  heart  from  May  to  May : 

But  where  the  path  we  walked  began 
To  slant  the  fifth  autumnal  slope, 

As  we  descended  following  Hope, 

There  sat  the  Shadow  fear’d  of  man ; 

Who  broke  our  fair  companionship. 

And  spread  his  mantle  dirk  and  cold ; 

And  wrapped  thee  formless  in  the  fold, 
And  dull’d  the  murmur  on  thy  lip ; 

And  bore  thee  where  I  could  not  see. 

Nor  follow,  tho’  I  walked  in  haste  ; 

And  think  that  somewhere  in  the  waste. 
The  Shadow'  sits  and  waits  for  me.” — p.  38. 

But  though  thus  short,  its  intensity'  is  not 
unnatural ;  for  it  seems  to  have  had  its  origin 
in  the  noblest  springs  of  youthful  faith,  w'hen 
two*  minds,  enthusiastic,  pure,  and  richly' 
gifted,  strengthen  in  each  other  the  holy 
aspirations  which  no  experiences  of  men,  and 
no  failures  of  virtue  in  themselves,  have  yet 
dishonored.  A  friendship  that  began  and  had 
all  its  being  in  that  golden  light  of  life  may 
well  consecrate  the  heart  for  ever.  Its  birth 
could  not  have  been  very  remote  from  the 

genial  remembrances  here  recorded. 

# 

“  I  passed  beside  the  reverend  w'alls 
In  which  of  old  I  wore  the  gown  ; 

I  roved  at  random  through  the  town, 

And  saw  the  tumult  of  the  halls ; 
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And  heard  once  more  in  college  fanes 
The  storm  thoir  high-built  organs  make, 
And  thunder-music,  rolling,  shake 
The  prophets  blazon’d  on  the  panes ; 

And  caught  once  more  the  distant  shout, 

The  measured  pulse  of  racing  oars 
Among  the  willows;  paced  the  shores 
And  many  a  bridge,  and  all  about 

The  same  gray  flats  again,  and  felt 
The  same,  but  not  the  same ;  and  last 
Up  that  long  walk  of  limes  I  past 
To  see  the  rooms  in  which  he  dwelt. 

Another  name  was  on  the  door ; 

I  lingered ;  all  within  was  noise 
Of  songs,  and  clapping  hands,  and  boys 
That  crash’d  the  glass  and  beat  the  floor; 

Where  once  we  held  debate,  a  band 
Of  youthful  friends,  on  mind  and  art. 

And  labor,  and  the  changing  mart. 

And  all  the  framework  of  the  land  ; 

When  one  would  aim  an  arrow  fair. 

But  send  it  slackly  from  the  string; 

And  one  wotild  pierce  an  outer  ring. 

And  one  an  inner,  here  and  there ; 

And  last  the  master-bowman,  he 
Would  cleave  the  mark.  A  willing  ear 
We  lent  him.  Who,  but  hung  to  hear 
The  rapt  oration  flowing  free 

From  point  to  point  with  power  and  grace. 
And  music  in  the  bounds  of  law', 

To  those  conclusions  when  we  saw 
The  God  within  him  light  his  face. 

And  seem  to  lift  the  form,  and  glow 
In  azure  orbits  heavenly-w  ise ; 

And  over  those  ethereal  eyes 
The  bar  of  Michael  Angelo.” — p.  127. 

The  friendship  began  at  College  was  made 
more  dear  and  intimate  in  the  intercourses  of 
a  home  in  the  country,  when  Arthur  was  the 
poet’s  guest. 

“  W^itch-elms  that  counterchange  the  floor 
Of  this  flat  lawn  with  dusk  and  bright : 

And  thou,  with  all  thy  breadth  and  height 
Of  foliage,  towering  sycamore  ; 

How  often,  hither  wandering  down. 

My  Arthur  found  your  shadows  fair. 

And  stiook  to  all  tlie  liberal  air 
The  dust  and  din  and  steam  of  town  : 

He  brought  an  eye  for  all  he  saw  ; 

He  mixt  in  all  our  simple  sports  ; 

They  pleased  him,  fresh  from  brawling  courts 
And  dusky  purlieus  of  the  law. 

O  joy  to  him  in  this  retreat, 

Immantled  in  ambrosial  dark, 

To  drink  the  cooler  air,  and  mark 
The  landscape  winking  through  the  heat; 


O  sound  to  rout  the  brood  of  cares. 

The  sweep  of  scythe  in  morning  dew'. 

The  gust  that  round  the  garden  flew. 

And  tumbled  half  the  mellowing  pears ! 

O  bliss,  when  all  in  circle  drawn 
About  him,  heart  and  ear  were  fed 
'J’o  hear  him,  as  he  lay  and  read 
The  Tuscan  poets  on  the  lawn  : 

Or  in  the  all-golden  afternoon 
A  guest,  or  happy  sister,  sung. 

Or  here  she  brought  the  harp  and  flung 
A  ballad  to  the  brightening  moon,” 

The  “  bappy  sister  ”  was  to  have  been  the 
bond  of  their  love.  How  beautifully  this  is 
told,  and  how  lovely  the  vision  of  this  life  of 
related  companionship ! 

“  When  I  contemplate  all  alone. 

The  life  that  had  l)een  thine  below. 

And  fix  my  thoughts  on  all  the  glow 
To  w’hich  thy  crescent  would  have  grown  ; 

I  see  thee  sitting  crow'n’d  with  good, 

A  central  warmth  diffusing  bliss 
In  glance  and  smile,  and  clasp  and  kiss. 

On  all  the  branches  of  thy  blood ; 

Thy  blood,  my  friend,  and  partly  mine  ; 

For  now  the  day  was  drawing  on, 

VV’hen  thou  should’st  link  thy  life  with  one 
Of  mine  own  house,  and  boys  of  thine 

Had  babbled  ‘  Uncle  ’  on  my  knee ; 

But  that  remorseless  iron  hour 
Made  cypress  of  her  orange  flower, 

Despair  of  Hope,  and  earth  of  thee. 

I  seem  to  meet  their  least  desire. 

To  clap  their  cheeks,  to  call  them  mine, 

I  see  their  unborn  faces  shine 
Beside  the  never-lighted  fire. 

I  see  myself  an  honored  guest, 

Thy  partner  in  the  flowery  walk 
Of  letters,  genial  table-talk. 

Of  deep  dispute,  and  graceful  jest : 

While  now  thy  prosperous  labor  fills 
The  lips  of  men  vvith  honest  praise, 

And  sun  by  sun  the  happy  days 
Descend  below  the  golden  hills 

With  promise  of  a  morn  as  fair; 

And  all  the  train  of  bounteous  hours 
Conduct  by  paths  of  growing  powers. 

To  reverence  and  the  silver  hair  : 

♦  ♦  ♦  *  * 

What  reed  w’as  that  on  which  I  leant  ? 

Ah,  backward  fancy,  wherefore  wake 
The  old  bitterness  again,  and  break 
The  low  beginnings  of  content.” — p.  116. 
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The  poet  refuses  to  give  any  description 
of  his  lost  friend ;  partly  from  the  hopeless 
difficulty  of  conveying  in  words  the  impres¬ 
sions  produced  by  personal  power  and  con¬ 
verse  ;  and  partly  in  natural  shrinking  from 
that  coldness  of  the  world  “  which  credits 
what  is  done,”  but  has  little  care  for  unful¬ 
filled  promise,  though  it  was  Death  that 
broke  the  earthly  performance  which  is  go¬ 
ing  on  somewhere  else.  But  he  is  not  al¬ 
ways  able  to  retain  this  distrustful  silence. 
We  give  one  of  several  attempts  to  commu¬ 
nicate  the  peculiar  presence  of  his  friend  : — 

“  Heart — affluence  in  discursive  talk 
From  household  fountains  never  dry  ; 

The  critic  clearness  of  an  eye, 

That  saw  thro’  all  tlie  Muses’  walk  ; 

Serapliic  intellect  and  force 

To  seize  and  throw  the  doubts  of  man  ; 
Impassion’d  logic  which  outran 
The  hearer  in  its  fiery  course  ; 

High  nature  amorous  of  the  good, 

But  touch’d  with  no  ascetic  gloom  : 

And  passion  pure  in  snowy  bloom 
Thro’  all  the  years  of  April  blood ; 

A  love  of  freedom  rarely  felt, 

Of  freedom  in  her  regal  seat 
Of  England,  not  the  schoolboy  heat, 

The  blind  hysterics  of  the  Celt ; 

And  manhood  fused  with  female  grace 
In  such  a  sort,  the  child  would  twine 
A  trustful  hand,  unasked,  in  thine 
And  find  his  comfort  in  thy  face  ; 

All  these  have  been,  and  thee  mine  eyes 
Have  look’d  on  :  if  they  look’d  in  vain 
My  shame  is  greater  who  remain. 

Nor  let  thy  wisdom  make  me  wise.” — p.  168. 

Some  of  the  most  touching  poems  in  the 
volume,  for  all  have  had  the  e.xperience  that 
inspired  them,  are  those  which  celebrate  the 
return  of  anniversaries  after  the  death  of  one 
with  whom  all  their  joy  and  all  their  hope 
had  been  interwoven.  We  have  the  records 
of  at  least  three  Christmas  days,  and  tlrey 
mark  the  spiritual  stages  of  grieC  The  first 
is  but  a  patient,  all-enduring  concession  to 
custom :  the  holy  emblems  do  not  yet  sway 
the  heart,  though  the  pious  will  consents  to 
fift  the  consecrated  signs  ; — 

“  With  such  compelling  cause  to  grieve 
As  daily  vexes  household  peace. 

And  chains  regret  to  his  decease. 

How  dare  we  keep  our  Christmas-eve  ; 

Which  brings  no  more  a  w’elcome  guest 
To  enrich  the  threshold  of  the  night 
With  shower’d  largess  of  delight. 

In  dance  and  song  and  game  and  jest. 


Yet  go,  and  w'hile  the  holly  boughs 
Entwine  the  cold  baptismal  font. 

Make  one  wreath  more  for  Use  and  Wont 

That  guard  the  portals  of  the  house  ; 

Old  sisters  of  a  day  gone  by, 

Cray  nurses,  loving  nothing  new  ; 

Why  should  they  miss  their  yearly  due 

Before  their  time  ?  They  too  will  die.” — p.  47. 

The  next  Christmas,  the  outward  calm  is 
recovered,  and  the  tears  dried,  but  there 
sleeps  at  the  heart,  “  the  quiet  sense  of  some¬ 
thing  lost;”  on  the  last,  whose  record  we 
have,  the  spiritual  Hope  is  quite  in  the  as¬ 
cendant.  Christ,  and  all  who  slept  in  him, 
are  alive  that  day ;  and  comforted  Sorrow 
has  become  ardent,  longing,  perhaps  impa¬ 
tient,  Faith.  The  dirge  of  death  gives  place 
to  the  hymn  of  confidence  :  and  the  heart  of 
the  reader,  somewhat  oppressed  by  the  long 
melancholy,  rejoices  at  last  to  have  the 
claims  of  Earth  and  Heaven  harmonized  in 
the  trustfulness  of  love  and  expectation.  It 
is  finely  marked  by  the  incidents  of  domestic 
history  appearing  in  the  poem,  that  this  ef¬ 
fect  had  been  aided  by  the  liberation  from 
over-powering  associations  consequent  on  a 
change  of  dwelling.  The  old  bells,  now 
heard  no  more,  had  tones  that  could  recal 
only  one  set  of  feelings.  The  change  of 
scene  has  helped  to  break  the  bond  of  use, 
and  give  the  Future  its  rightful  power. 

“  Ring  out  wild  bells  to  the  wild  sky, 

The  flying  cloud,  the  frosty  light : 

The  year  is  dying  in  the  night ; 

Ring  out  wild  bells,  and  let  him  die. 

Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new. 

Ring,  happy  bells,  across  the  snow : 

The  year  is  going,  let  him  go ; 

Ring  out  the  false,  ring  in  the  true. 

Ring  out  the  grief  that  saps  the  mind. 

For  those  that  here  we  see  no  more  ; 

Ring  out  the  feud  of  rich  and  poor. 

Ring  in  redress  to  all  mankind. 

Ring  out  a  slowly  dying  cause. 

And  ancient  forms  of  party  strife  ; 

Ring  in  the  nobler  modes  of  life. 

With  sweeter  manners,  purer  laws. 

Ring  out  the  want,  the  care,  the  sin, 

The  faithless  coldness  of  the  times  : 

Ring  out,  ring  out  my  mournful  rhymes. 

But  ring  the  fuller  minstrel  in. 

Ring  out  false  pride  in  place  and  blood. 

The  civic  slander  and  the  spite. 

Ring  in  the  love  of  truth  and  right. 

Ring  in  the  common  love  of  good. 
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Rinw  out  old  shapes  of  foul  disease, 

Ring  out  the  narrowing  lust  of  gold  ; 

Ring  out  the  thousand  wars  of  old, 

Ring  in  the  thousand  years  of  pea(  e. 

Ring  in  the  valiant  man  and  free, 

The  larger  heart,  the  kindlier  hand  ; 

Ring  out  the  darkness  of  the  land, 

Ring  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be.” — p.  163. 

The  deepest  interest  of  these  poems  is  in  the 
strivings  of  the  spirit  to  hold  converse  with 
the  dead,  to  conceive  aright  the  nature  of  the 
unseen  ties  that  may  still  connect  the  loving 
and  faithful  of  each  world,  and  through  the 
heart  to  reason  against  and  set  aside  the  fear 
of  widening  separation  between  souls  in  dif¬ 
ferent  conditions  of  existence,  and  subject 
perhaps  to  different  laws  and  measures  of 
spiritual  growth.  There  is  much  curiosity, 
both  of  a  physical  and  of  a  moral  kind,  which 
simple  love  should  silence,  taking  her  own 
trusts  and  prophesies  as  sufficient  for  her 
confidence,- as  Mary  was  satisfied  to  ask  no 
questions  of  Lazarus,  of  his  four  days’  so¬ 
journ  beyond  mortality,  in  her  full  content¬ 
ment  with  his  presence,  and  that  of  the  holy 
Love  which  gave  him  back. 

“  Her  eyes  are  homes  of  silent  prayer. 

Nor  otlier  thought  her  mind  admits, 

But,  he  was  dead,  and  there  he  sits, 

And  he  that  brought  him  back  is  there. 

Then  one  deep  love  doth  supersede 
All  other,  when  her  ardent  gaze 
Roves  from  the  living  brother’s  face. 

And  rests  uptm  the  Life  indeed. 

All  subtle  thought,  all  curious  fears. 

Borne  down  by  gladness  so  complete. 

She  bows,  she  bathes  the  Saviour’s  feet 
With  costly  spikenard  and  with  tears. 

Thrice  blest  whose  lives  are  faithful  prayers. 
Whose  loves  in  higher  love  endure ; 

What  souls  possess  themselves  so  pure. 

Or  is  there  blessedness  like  theirs  ?” — p.  51. 

There  is  no  more  common  trepidation  of 
the  heart,  than  that  new  and  inconceivable 
modes  of  existence  may  so  deprive  us  of  all 
fellowship  “  in  the  links  that  bind  the 
changes”  of  the  dead,  that  never  can  we  be 
truly  mated  again.  The  fear  belongs  to  the 
speculative,  not  to  the  spiritual  nature.  It 
is  powerfully  put  in  one  of  these  poems,  and 
nobly  answered  in  the  next. 

I  vex  my  heart  with  fancies  dim : 

He  still  outstript  me  in  the  race ; 

It  was  but  unity  of  place 
That  made  me  dream  I  rank’d  with  him. 


And  so  may  Place  retain  us  still. 

And  he  the  much-beloved  again, 

A  lord  of  large  experience,  train 

To  riper  growth  the  mind  and  will: 

And  what  delights  can  equal  those 
That  stir  the  spirit’s  inner  deeps, 

When  one  that  loves,  but  knows  not,  reaps 

A  truth  from  one  that  loves  and  knows?” — p.  64. 

Love  indeed  is  the  only  condition  of  inter¬ 
course,  and  so  he  speaks  his  conOdence  out 
of  the  noble  trusts  of  the  heart : — 

“  I  loved  thee,  Spirit,  and  love,  nor  can 
The  soul  of  Shakspeare  love  thee  more.” 

Nor  does  Love  fear  the  holiness  of  God’s 
sainted  ones.  How  noble,  how  truly  Chris¬ 
tian  and  trustful,  is  this  vindication  of  the 
boldness  of  earthly  affection,  even  through 
much  consciousness  of  failure,  weakness,  and 
sin,  to  meet  the  inspecting  eye  of  the  righte¬ 
ous  dead.  The  heart  suggests  no  fears,  so 
long  as  the  will  is  loyal,  and  the  aspiration 
that  admits  us  to  God,  cannot  be  rejected  by 
any  that  stand  between  us  and  Him. 

“  Do  we  indeed  desire  the  dead 

Should  still  be  near  us  at  our  side  ? 

Is  there  no  baseness  we  would  hide  ? 

No  inner  vileness  that  we  dread  ? 

Shall  he  for  whose  applause  I  strove, 

I  had  such  reverence  for  his  blame. 

See  with  clear  eye  some  hidden  sliame. 

And  1  be  lessened  in  his  love? 

I  wrong  the  grave  with  fears  untrue  : 

Shall  love  be  blamed  for  want  of  faith  ? 
There  must  be  wisdom  with  great  Death  ; 

The  dead  shall  look  me  thro*  and  thro’ ! 

Be  near  us  when  we  climb  or  fall : 

Ye  watch,  like  God,  the  rolling  hours 
With  larger,  other  eyes  than  ours 

To  make  allowance  for  us  all. — p.  73. 

Again  how  true  to  love,  and  therefore  to 
God,  is  the  strong  desire  for  personal  identi¬ 
ty  and  recognition,  though  ccrapelled  to 
struggle  with  spiritual  trusts  and  weapons 
against  some  of  nature’s  signs  of  individual 
decay  !  There  is  something  spiritual  even  in 
the  constancy  with  which  he  clings  to  the 
“  eternal  form”  that  shall  still  individualize, 
“divide  the  eternal  soul  from  all  beside,”  as 
a  protest  and  protection  against  the  heartless 
mockery  of  any  “  remerging  in  the  general 
Soul.” 

“  The  wish  that  of  the  living  whole 
No  life  may  fail  beyond  the  grave; 

Derives  it  not  from  what  we  have 

The'likest  God  within  the  soul  ? 
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Are  God  and  Nature  then  at  atrife, 

That  Nature  lends  such  evil  dreams  ? 

So  careful  of  the  type  she  seems, 

So  careless  of  the  single  life  ; 

That  I,  considering  everywhere 
Her  secret  meaning  in  her  deeds, 

And  finding  that  of  fifty  seeds 
She  often  brings  but  one  to  bear ; 

I  falter  where  T  firmly  trod, 

And  falling  with  my  wait  of  cares 
Upon  the  great  world’s  altar-stairs, 

That  slope  through  darkness  up  to  God ; 

I  stretch  lame  hands  of  faith,  and  grope. 

And  gather  dust  and  chat!’,  and  call 
To  what  I  feel  is  Lord  of  all. 

And  faintly  trust  the  larger  hope.” — p.  79. 

The  fears  artd  doubts  that  issue  out  of  the 
perishableness  of  our  bodies  and  the  sins  of 
our  souls,  are  worthily  extinguished  by  the 
cries  of  the  heart,  and  the  prophesies  of  the 
spirit  accredited  by  Faith  as  God’s  own  voice 
and  word.  That  faith  is  itself  not  the  evi¬ 
dence,  but  the  reality  of  a  divine  nature  in  us. 

“  Oh,  yet  we  trust  that  somehow  good 
W’ill  be  the  final  goal  of  ill. 

To  pangs  of  nature,  sins  of  will. 

Defects  of  doubt,  and  taints  of  blood  ; 

That  nothing  walks  with  aimless  feet ; 

That  not  one  life  s!)all  be  destroyed, 

( )r  cast  as  rubbish  to  the  void. 

When  God  hath  made  the  pile  complete  : 

That  not  a  worm'^is  cloven  in  vain ; 

That  not  a  moth  with  vain  desire 
Is  shrivel’d  in  a  fruitless  fire. 

Or  but  subserves  another’s  gain. 

Behold  !  we  know  not  anything  ; 

I  can  but  trust  that  good  shall  fall 
At  last — far  oflT — at  last,  to  all. 

And  every  winter  change  to  spring. 

So  runs  iny  dream ;  but  what  am  I  ? 

An  infant  crying  in  the  night; 

An  infant  crying  for  the  light: 

And  with  no  language  but  a  cry.” — p.  77. 

This  subservience  of  Knowledge  to  Faith 
appears  from  first  to  last  as  the  poet’s  con¬ 
fidence,  for  he  everywhere  takes  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Heart  as  that  margin  of  expe¬ 
rience,  of  real  contact  with  God,  which  gives 
strength  and  ground  to  trust  the  infinite 
unknown.  Thus  in  the  prefatory  poem ; — 

“  Our  little  systems  have  their  day  ; 

They  have  their  day  and  cease  to  be; 

They  are  but  broken  lights  of  thee, — 

And  thou,  O  Lord,  art  more  than  they. 

We  have  but  faith  :  we  cannot  know ; 

For  knowledge  is  of  things  we  see  ; 

And  yet  we  trust  it  comes  from  thee, 

A  beam  in  darkness  :  let  it  grow. 


Let  knowledge  grow  from  more  to  more. 

But  more  of  reverence  in  us  dwell ; 

I’hal  mind  and  soul,  according  well, 

May  make  one  music  as  before, 

But  vaster.” 

And  the  volume  is  closed  and  rounded 
with  the  same  sentiment,  that  Faith  grows 
out  of  Knowledge,  and  that  Knowledge  is 
Wisdom  only  when  culminating  in  Faith. 

“  Half  grown  as  yet,  a  child  in  vain — 

She  cannot  fight  the  fear  of  death. 

What  is  she,  cut  from  love  and  faith. 

But  some  wild  Pallas  from  the  brain. 

Of  Demons  ?  fiery-hot  to  burst 
All  barriers  in  her  onward  race 
For  power.  Let  her  know  her  place ; 

She  is  the  second,  not  the  first. 

# 

A  higher  hand  must  make  her  mild. 

If  all  be  not  in  vain  ;  and  guide 
Her  footsteps,  moving  side  by  side 
With  wisdom,  like  the  younger  child  : 

For  she  is  earthly  of  the  mind. 

But  wisdom  heavenly  of  the  soul. 

0,  friend,  w'ho  earnest  to  thy  goal 
So  early,  leaving  me  behind. 

I  would  the  great  world  grew  like  thee. 

Who  grewest  not  alone  in  power 
And  knowledge,  but  from  hour  to  hour 
In  reverence  and  in  charity.” — p.  177. 

How  truly  religious  is  this  noble  affirma¬ 
tion  of  the  rights  of  the  Heart  to  have  its 
experiences  and  testimonies  taken  for  the 
holy  pledges  of  God  ! 

“  If  e’er  when  faith  had  fall’ll  asleep, 

1  heard  a  voice,  ‘  Believe  no  more,’ 

And  heard  an  ever-breaking  shore 
That  tumbled  in  the  Godless  deep  ; 

A  warmth  w’ithin  the  breast  would  melt 
The  freezing  reason’s  colder  part. 

And  like  a  man  in  wrath  the  heart 
Stood  up  and  answer’d  ‘  I  have  felt.’  ” — p.  191. 

The  progress  of  individual  man  and  of  the 
race,  and  the  successive  changes  even  of  the 
inanimate  earth  through  the  slow’  periods  of 
geology,  are  all  signs  to  the  poet’s  heart  of 
God’s  full  intention  to  fulfil  the  longings  after 
perfection,  the  prophetic  intimations  of  the 
nature  He  has  given.  We  have  the  earnest 
of  His  spirit ;  and  such  are  the  proofs  with 
which  Religion  deals;  all  else  is  sense  or 
science.  And  this  faith  touches  all  the 
springs  of  individual  effort,  for  unless  we 
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co-operate  with  God’s  spirit  where  can  be 
our  confidence  that  we  are  born  to  such 
hopes  ?  All  the  inferences  we  may  trace 
from  the  course  of  Providence  are  for  us  null 
and  void,  until  we  partake  of  the  creative 
spirit,  and  feel  the  force  of  Christ’s  axiom, 
My  father  worketh,  and  I  work.”  It  is 
only  the  consciousness  that  there  is  no  an¬ 
swering  reality  within,  that  could  dim  the 
prophecies  of  man’s  future  blessedness  and 
perfection. 

“  Contemplate  all  this  work  of  Time, 

The  giant  laboring  in  his  youth  ; 

Nor  dream  of  human  love  and  truth, 

As  dying  nature’s  earth  and  lime  ; 

But  trust  that  those  we  call  the  dead. 

Are  breathers  of  an  ampler  day 
Forever  noble  ends.  They  say 
The  solid  earth  whereon  we  tread 

In  tracts  of  fluent  heat  began. 

And  grew  to  seeming  random  forms, 

The  seeming  prey  of  cyclic  storms. 

Till  at  the  last  arose  the  man ; 

Who  throve  and  branch’d  from  clime  to  clime. 
The  herald  of  a  higher  race. 

And  of  himself  in  higher  place. 

If  so  he  type  this  work  of  time 

Within  himself,  from  more  to  more  ; 

And  crown’d  vvith  attributes  of  woe 
Like  glories,  move  his  course,  and  show 
That  life  is  not  as  idle  ore. 

But  iron  dug  from  central  gloom. 

And  heated  hot  with  burning  fears ; 

And  dipp’d  in  baths  of  hissing  tears, 

And  batter’d  with  the  shocks  of  doom 

To  shape  and  use.  Arise  and  fly 
The  reeling  Faun,  the  sensual  feast; 

Move  upward,  working  out  the  beast. 

And  let  the  ape  and  tiger  die.”  — p.  183. 

This  faith  can  spiritually  subdue  all  the 
outward  and  material  evidences  of  decay  and 
annihilation — the  worm  and  the  grave,  but 
it  cannot  subdue  the  hunger  of  the  heart  for 
renewed  personal  communication.  If  it 
could,  indeed,  it  would  subdue  the  heart 
itself,  the  basis  of  Faith,  for  what  redemption 
of  His  pledges  could  God  owe  to  us,  if  it 
could  become  to  us  a  matter  of  indifference 
w’hether  our  affections  fed  on  phantoms  or 
realities  ?  It  is  unsatisfied  desire  that  pro¬ 
mises  the  future. 

“  1  wage  not  any  feud  with  Death 

For  changes  wrought  on  form  and  face  ; 

No  lower  life  that  earth’s  embrace 
May  breed  with  him,  can  fright  my  faith. 


Eternal  process  moving  on. 

From  state  to  state  the  spirit  walks  ; 

And  these  are  but  the  shatter’d  stalks 
Or  ruined  chrysalis  of  one. 

Nor  blame  I  death,  because  he  bare 
The  use  of  virtue  out  of  earth  ,* 

1  know  transplanted  human  worth 
Will  bloom  to  profit,  otherwhere. 

For  this  alone  on  Death  I  w’reak 

The  wrath  that  garners  in  n»y  heart ; 

He  put  our  lives  so  far  apart 
We  cannot  hear  each  other  speak.” — p.  112. 

The  sentiment  of  the  last  verse,  somewhat 
impatiently  and  rebelliously  expressed,  under 
the  influence  of  time  and  faith,  assumes  to¬ 
ward  the  close  of  the  volume  this  chastened 
and  perfect  form : — 

“The  face  will  shine 
Upon  me,  while  1  muse  alone ; 

The  dear,  dear  voice  that  I  have  known 
Will  speak  to  me  of  me  and  mine. 

Yet  less  of  sorrow  lives  in  me 

For  days  of  happy  commune  dead ; 

Less  yearning  for  the  friendship  fled, 

Than  some  strong  bond  which  is  to  6e.”  • 

There  are  two  pieces  which  w*e  wish  to 
bring  into  immediate  connection  :  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  all  earthly  partings  and  that 
parting  which  places  the  great  gulf  of  death 
between  us  and  our  friend  ;  and  the  spiritual 
qualifications  for  any  feeling  of  communion 
with  the  dead  : — 

Could  we  forgot  the  widow’d  hour 
And  look  on  Spirits  breathed  away, 

As  on  a  maiden  in  the  day 
When  first  she  wears  her  orange-flower  ! 

When  crown’d  with  blessings  she  doth  rise 
To  take  her  latest  leave  of  home. 

And  hopes  and  light  regrets  that  come 
Make  April  of  her  tender  eyes  ; 

And  doubtful  joys  the  father  move. 

And  tears  are  on  the  mother’s  face, 

As  parting  with  a  long  embrace 
She  enters  other  realms  of  love ; 

Her  office  then  to  rear,  to  teach, 

Becoming  as  is  meet  and  fit 
A  link  among  the  days,  to  knit 
The  generations  each  with  each  ; 

And,  doubtless,  unto  thee  is  given 
A  life  that  bears  immortal  fruits 
In  such  great  offices  as  suit  . 

I  The  full-grown  energies  of  heaven. 
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Ay  me,  the  difference  I  discern  ! 

How  often  shall  her  old  fire-side 
Be  cheer’d  with  tidings  of  the  bride, 
How  often  she  herself  return, 

And  tell  them  all  they  would  have  told. 
And  bring  her  babe,  and  make  her  boast. 
Till  even  those  that  miss’d  her  most. 
Shall  count  new  things  as  dear  as  old : 

But  thou  and  I  have  shaken  hands. 

Till  growing  winters  lay  me  low  ; 

My  paths  are  in  the  fields  I  know. 

And  thine  in  undiscover’d  lands.” 


How  pure  at  heart  and  sound  in  head. 

With  what  divine  affections  bold 

Should  be  the  man  whose  thought  would  hold 

An  hour’s  communion  with  the  dead. 

In  vain  shalt  thou,  or  any,  call 
The  spirits  from  their  golden  day. 

Except,  like  them,  thou  too  canst  say. 

My  spirit  is  at  peace  with  all. 

They  haunt  the  silence  of  the  breast. 
Imaginations  calm  and  fair. 

The  memory  like  a  cloudless  air. 

The  conscience  as  a  sea  at  rest ; 

But  when  the  heart  is  full  of  din. 

And  doubt  beside  the  portal  waits. 

They  can  but  listen  at  the  gates 

And  hear  the  household  jar  within.’’ 

We  must  draw  these  extracts  to  a  close. 
We  had  designed  to  say  much  more  of  our 
own,  but  as  we  turned  the  pages  something 
exquisite  forced  itself  upon  us  and  extinguish¬ 
ed  our  thought.  We  do  not  regret  this. 
The  best  review  of  such  a  book  is  that  which 
will  draw  the  reader  into  some  sympathy 
with  the  spirit  which,  out  of  such  circumstan¬ 
ces,  breathes  such  sweetness  and  sacredness. 
The  key-note  of  the  whole  is  struck  at  the 
beginning  : — 

O  O 

“  I  hold  it  true,  whate’er  befall ; 

I  feel  it  when  I  sorrow  most ; 


’Tis  better  to  have  loved  and  lost 
Than  never  to  have  loved  at  all.”* 

And  the  same  sentiment  seeks  strength  to 
sustain  and  justify  itself  in  the  last  pray¬ 
er  : — 

“  O  living  will  that  shalt  endure 

When  all  that  seems  shall  suffer  shock. 

Rise  in  the  spiritual  rock, 

Flow  through  our  deeds  and  make  them  pure. 

That  we  may  lift  from  out  the  dust 
A  voice  as  unto  him  that  hears, 

A  cry  above  the  conquer’d  years 
To  one  that  with  us  works,  and  trust 

With  faith  that  comes  of  self-control 
The  truths  that  never  can  be  proved. 

Until  we  close  with  all  we  loved. 

And  all  we  flow  from,  soul  in  soul.” — p.  201. 

There  is  added  to  the  volume  a  Marriage 
Lay ;  but  the  old  strain  returns  at  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  another  marriage  that  was  to 
have  been  :  and  when  through  those  fair  por¬ 
tals  he  beholds  the  unspoiled  Future,  and  the 
unborn  races  that  in  the  long  succession  of 
the  ages  are  to  have  their  origin  in  Love,  and 
God  giving  with  every  new  generation  a  new 
hope  and  a  new  trial  to  mankind,  his  faith  in 
the  far-off  Perfection,  which  would  seem  thus 
secured,  is  still  strengthened  by  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  what  has  been  : — 

“  Whereof  the  man,  that  with  me  trod 
This  planet,  was  a  noble  type. 

Appearing  ere  the  times  were  ripe. 

That  friend  of  mine  who  lives  in  God ; 

That  God,  which  ever  lives  and  loves, 

One  God,  one  law,  one  element. 

And  one  far-off  divine  event, 

To  which  the  whole  creation  moves.” 

*  These  lines  remind  us  of  Monckton  Milnes,  than 
whom  none  has  developed  more  worthily  the  Reli¬ 
gion  of  Sorrow.  The  coincidence  of  the  words  that 
form  the  rhyme  is  curious , 

“He  who  for  Love  hath  undergone 
The  worst  that  can  befall. 

Is  happier  thousand- fold  than  one 
Who  never  loved  at  all 
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The  Mormons  in  England. — Mr.  Mackay, 
of  England,  who  has  mixed  much  with  the 
Mormons  in  Liverpool,  has  published,  in  the 
London  Morning  Chronicle,  a  full  account  of 
the  sect,  many  of  whom  constantly  emigrate  j 
to  this  country.  He  says  they  boast  of  an 
emigration  fund  of  three  and  a  half  tons  of 
California  gold. 

It  appears  that  the  Mormon  emigration 
from  England,  for  the  last  ten  years,  has 


amounted  to  nearly  14,000,  and  that,  during 
the  past  year,  it  reached  2,500 — consisting 
chiefly  of  farmers  and  mechanics,  of  a  supe¬ 
rior  class,  from  Lancashire,  Yorkshire, Wales, 
and  the  southern  parts  of  Scotland.  “  The 
growth  of  Mohammedanism,”  says  Mr.  Mac¬ 
kay,  “  rapid  as  it  was,  is  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  rise  and  growth  of  Mormonism.” 
Mr.  Mackay  is  somewhat  mistaken. 
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From  Bentley’s  Miscellany. 

CHATEAUBRIAND’S  SKETCH  OF  PRINCE  TALLEYRAND. 

I  II .AD  occasion  to  make  some  remarks  by  him.  He  was  unacquainted  with  that 
about  M.  Talleyrand  on  his  first  appearance  lofty  ambition,  which  embraces  the  interests 
in  the  political  world ;  but  now,  to  use  the  of  the  public  welfare  as  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  expression  of  one  of  the  ancients,  active  means  of  conducing  to  private  interest, 
his  last  hour  has  revealed  his  whole  life  to  First,  we  find  kings,  cabinets,  foreign  minis- 
me.  I  have  been  at  different  times  con-  ters,  and  ambassadors,  formerly  dupes  of  this 
nected  with  M.  Talleyrand,  and  it  may  have  man,  and  who  were  never  able  to  fathom  his 
been  observed  that  I  always  remained  con-  character,  endeavoring  to  prove  that  they 
stant  to  him  as  a  man  of  honor,  especially  in  were  compelled  to  bow  to  an  irresistable 
the  vexatious  affair  of  Mons,  when  I  allowed  authority,  and  that  they  would  just  as 
myself  to  be  politically  ruined  for  him.  My  readily  have  taken  off  their  hat  to  Napoleon’s 
simplicity  induced  me  to  share  with  him  all  scullion.  Then  again,  the  members  of  the 
the  odium  which  he  brought  upon  himself ;  ancient  French  aristocracy,  connected  with 
I  pitied  him  while  Montreuil  struck  him  in  M.  de  Talleyrand,  are  really  quite  proud  to 
the  face.  At  one  period  he  spared  no  pains  be  able  to  include  in  their  circle  a  man  who 
to  win  me  ;  he  wrote  to  me  at  Ghent,  to  was  obliging  enough  to  assure  them  of  his 
seek  my  support,  declaring  that  I  was  a  man  importance.  Lastly,  the  revolutionists,  and 
of  consideration,  whose  services  would  be  the  immoral  tribe,  though  they  were  ready 
very  valuable  ;  when  I  w^as  living  at  the  to  cry  out  against  titles  and  honors,  yet  had 
Hotel  de  la  rue  des  Capucines,  he  assigned  a  secret  leaning  toward  aristocracy.  These 
me  in  the  most  delicate  manner  the  post  of  singular  converts  eagerly  sought  baptism  at 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  He  became  my  its  hands,  and  expected  that  this  would 
enemy  merely  because  I  would  not  encroach  endow  them  with  refinement  and  high- 
upon  his  generosity — unless,  perhaps,  he  breeding.  The  double  apostacy  of  the 
felt  jealous  on  account  of  my  obtaining  some  prince  flattered  at  the  same  time  one  of  the 
advantages  which  were  not  the  result  of  his  features  of  the  amour  propre  of  the  young 
own  efforts.  The  remarks  which  he  did  not  democrats  ;  for  from  this  they  concluded 
hesitate  to  make  very  freely  about  me,  did  that  their  cause  was  just,  and  that  a  noble 
not  in  the  least  offend  me,  for  it  was  irapos-  and  a  priest  are  indeed  very  much  to  be 
sible  for  M.  Talleyrand  to  offend  anybody  ;  despised.  However  it  may  be  with  regard 
but  his  intemperate  language  has  absolved  to  M.  de  Talleyrand’s  want  of  moral  percep- 
me,  and  since  he  has  chosen  to  constitute  tion,  it  is  quite  clear  that  his  mind  was  not 
himself  my  judge,  he  has  certainly  invested  of  sufficiently  lofty  stature  to  admit  of  his 
me  with  the  same  right  with  regard  to  him-  creating  a  lasting  illusion,  nor  were  his 
self.  faculties  of  so  extensive  a  kind  as  to  enable 

M.  Talleyrand’s  vanity  deceived  him  ;  he  him  to  turn  falsehood  to  account  in  raising 
believed  that  the  part  which  he  had  to  play  his  character.  He  has  been  viewed  too 
was  the  consequence  of  his  genius ;  he  closely  ;  his  fame  will  not  endure,  because 
imagined  himself  a  prophet,  yet  he  was  no  national  idea,  which  would  remain  after 
always  mistaken  ;  his  opinions  respecting  the  he  had  passed  away — no  celebrated  action — 
future  were  not  of  the  slightest  value  ;  he  no  useful  discovery,  nor  extraordinary  inven- 
could  not  look  beyond  the  present — he  was  tion,  which  would  be  a  feature  in  the  epoch, 
master  only  of  the  past.  He  was  unable  to  is  connected  with  his  life.  A  life  remarkable 
take  a  comprehensive  view  of  anything,  and  for  virtue  appeared  to  be  denied-to  him,  and 
was  unassisted  by  the  light  of  conscience,  his  days  were  not  distinguished  by  any  perils 
He  did  not  discover  any  extraordinary  pene-  through  which  he  had  passed,  for  he  did 
tration,  and  integrity  was  not  at  all  appreciated  not  remain  in  his  own  country  during  the 
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Reign  of  Terror ;  nor  did  he  return  till  the 
forum  was  changed  into  an  anti-chamber. 

The  political  monuments  serve  to  prove 
the  comparative  mediocrity  of  Talleyrand  : 
it  would  be  impossible  to  mention  one  thing 
by  which  he  rendered  himself  useful  or 
remarkable  under  Bonaparte  ;  no  important 
negotiation  was  carried  on  through  his 
means  ;  whenever  he  was  left  to  act  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  own  will,  he  almost  always  allowed 
opportunities  to  escape  without  availing  him¬ 
self  of  them,  or  contrived  to  spoil  whatever 
he  undertook.  It  has  been  asserted  that  he 
was  the  cause  of  the  Due  d’Enghien’s  death  ; 
if  this  be  true,  it  is  a  stain  upon  his  character 
never  to  be  wiped  away. 

I  was,  however,  far  from  accusing  the 
Minister,  when  I  was  giving  my  testimony 
with  regard  to  the  prince’s  death ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  was,  perhaps,  somewhat  too 
careful  of  his  feelings.  M.  Talleyrand  showed 
surprising  effrontery  in  making  groundless 
assertions.  I  have  not  before  alluded  to  the 
speech  which  he  read  to  the  peers  at  the 
congress  of  Verona,  relative  to  the  address 
upon  the  w  ar  of  Spain.  He  began  his  speech 
w'ith  the  following  solemn  words : — “  It  is 
now  sixteen  years  ago  since  I  was  called 
upon  by  hitn  who  then  governed  the  world, 
to  offer  my  advice  respecting  the  policy  of 
engaging  in  a  struggle  with  the  Spanish 
people.  I  had  the  misfortune  to  give  him 
offence,  in  laying  bare  the  future  before  his 
eyes,  in  exposing  to  him  all  the  dangei*s 
which  would  rise  up  in  a  host  before  him,  if 
he  persevered  in  an  aggression  which  was 
not  less  unjust  than  rash.  My  disgrace  was 
the  result  of  my  sincerity.  How  singular  is 
my  fate  ;  that  after  so  considerable  a  time 
has  elapsed,  it  has  placed  me  again  in  a 
similar  position  with  the  legitimate  sovereign, 
to  renew  the  same  efforts,  and  to  offer  the 
same  advice.” 

In  this  stattement  there  is  so  much  want 
of  memory,  or  so  much  falsehood,  as  to 
make  one  shudder  ;  you  open  your  ears  and 
rub  your  eyes,  for  you  feel  quite  sure  that 
you  must  be  either  in  a  trance  or  you  must 
be  dreaming.  You  cannot  resist  gazing  with 
a  mixture  of  terror  and  admiration  upon  the 
person  who  has  made  these  fearless  assertions 
with  so  much  calmness,  and  who,  on  descend¬ 
ing  the  tribune  takes  his  place  without  show¬ 
ing  any  sign  of  emotion.  You  almost  begin 
to  wonder  if  this  man  has  not  been  endowed 
with  the  power  of  creating  and  annihilating 
truth  at  will.  I  did  not  answer  :  it  seemed 
to  me  that  the  shade  of  Napoleon  would 
suddenly  make  its  appearance,  and,  resuming 


the  power  of  speech,  would  openly  accuse 
M.  Talleyrand  of  the  awful  falsehood  he  had 
just  uttered.  Witnesses  of  the  scene  were 
still  sitting  among  the  peers,  and  among  the 
number  were  IM.  le  Comte  de  Montesquieu  ; 
the  virtuous  Due  de  Doudeauville  has  often 
related  the  particulars  to  me,  for  he  heard 
them  from  that  same  M.  de  Montesquieu  his 
(brother-in-law’s)  own  mouth.  M.  le  Comte 
de  Cessac,  who  was  also  another  witness  of 
this  scene,'  described  it  to  any  who  wished 
to  be  acquainted  with  it;  he  fully  believed 
that  the  grand  elector  would  be  arrested  on 
quitting  the  privy  council ;  and  that  Napo¬ 
leon,  in  his  anger,  would  shout  to  his  pale 
minister,  “it  becomes  you  certainly  to  cry 
out  against  the  war  in  Sf)ain,  you  who  were 
the  person  who  advised  me  to  that  course — 
you  from  whom  I  have  a  heap  of  letters  in 
which  you  endeavored  to  prove  to  me  that 
the  war  was  as  necessary  as  it  was  politic.” 
These  letters  were  missed  when  the  archives 
were  removed  from  the  Tuilleries  in  1814. 
M.  Talleyrand  observed  in  his  address,  that 
he  had  been  unfortunate  enough  to  offend 
Napoleon,  by  unveiling  the  future  to  him, 
and  by  pointing  out  the  dangers  which  would 
arise  from  an  aggression  not  less  unjust  than 
rash.  As  M.  de  Talleyrand  had  never  been 
subject  to  this  misfortune,  pray  let  him  con¬ 
sole  himself  in  his  grave ;  there  is  not  the 
least  occasion  for  his  adding  this  calamity  to 
all  the  afflictions  of  his  life. 

The  principal  error  of  M.  de  Talleyrand 
towards  legitimacy,  w’as  his  having  dissuaded 
Louis  the  Eighteenth  from  concluding  a 
marriage  between  the  Due  de  Berry  and  a 
princess  of  Russia,  but  his  unpardonable 
error  towards  France  was  his  consenting  to 
the  revolting  treaties  of  Vienna.  The  result 
of  M.  Talleyrand’s  negotiations  is,  that  we 
are  left  without  frontiers  ;  a  lost  battle  at 
Mons  or  at  Coblentz,  would  allow  the 
enemy’s  cavalry,  in  eight  days,  to  make  their 
appearance  beneath  the  walls  of  Paris. 
Under  the  ancient  monarchy  France  was  not 
only  shut  in  by  a  circle  of  fortresses,  but  she 
was  defended  on  the  Rhine  by  the  indepen¬ 
dant  States  of  Germany.  It  would  have 
been  necessary  first  to  invade  the  Electorates, 
or  to  negotiate  with  them  before  they  could 
enter  our  country.  Switzerland,  a  free  and 
neutral  country  was  another  of  our  frontiers  ; 
there  w^ere  no  roads,  no  one  dared  intrude 
upon  her  territory.  The  Pyrenees,  too,  were 
impassable,  being  guarded  by  the  Bourbons 
in  Spain.  This  was  exactly  what  Talleyrand 
never  understood ;  these  are  the  errors 
which  will  remain  forever  a  blot  on  his 
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character  as  a  politician,  errors  which  have 
deprived  us  in  one  day  of  the  result  of  Louis 
the  Fourteenth’s  labors,  and  Napoleon’s 
victories. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  Talleyrand’s 
policy  was  superior  to  that  of  Napoleon. 
When  Napoleon  became  intoxicated  with 
success,  he  was  undoubtedly  guilty  of  enor¬ 
mous  errors,  which  could  not  fail  to  strike 
the  minds  of  everybody,  and  M.  Talleyrand 
certainly  perceived  them  as  readily  as  other 
people  ;  but  that  does  not  prove  that  he  was 
gifted  with  the  vision  of  a  lynx.  He  com¬ 
promised  himself  strangely  in  the  affair  of 
the  Due  d’Enghien ;  he  was  quite  at  fault 
on  the  subject  of  the  war  in  Spain  in  1807, 
although  he  was  so  anxious  to  deny  t!ie 
advice  which  he  had  given,  and  to  recall  his 
words. 

The  old  engravinnfs  of  the  Abbe  de  Peri- 
gord  give  us  the  idea  of  rather  a  handsome 
man.  However,  as  he  grew  old  his  physiog¬ 
nomy  looked  the  very  image  of  a  death’s 
head ;  his  eyes  were  so  dull  that  it  was  with 
difficulty  their  expression  could  be  read. 
He  possessed  an  air  of  high-breeding,  which 
belonfjed  to  his  birth  ;  he  was  a  rijxid  obser- 
ver  of  etiquette,  and  exhibited  an  air  of 
coldness  and  disdain,  which  served  to  cast  a 
kind  of  illusion  about  his  person.  His 
manner  exercised  an  extraordinary  influence 
over  the  humbler  class  of  people,  and  over 
men  of  modern  society,  who  were  unac¬ 
quainted  with  that  of  the  old  times.  For¬ 
merly  a  man  resembling  M.  Talleyrand  was 
met  with  here  and  there,  but  nobody  noticed 
him  particularly  ;  but  standing  alone  amidst 
democratic  manners,  M.  Talleyrand  appeared 
quite  a  phenomenon.  Through  Madame  de 
Stael’s  exertions  he  obtained  his  nomination 
to  the  ministry  by  Chenier.  M.  Talleyrand, 
who  was  then  in  bad  circumstances,  several 
times  recommenced  buildinsf  his  fortune.  On 
one  occasion,  he  received  a  considerable  sura 
from  Portugal,  in  the  hope  that  a  treaty  of 
peace  would  be  signed  by  the  Directory, 


however  the  treaty  was  never  signed.  On 
another  by  a  sale  of  the  public  securities  of 
Belgium  at  the  peace  of  Amiens  ;  and  again, 
on  the  creation  of  the  transient  kinfjdom  of 
Etruria,  by  the  secularization  of  church- 
property  in  Germany  ;  and  by  the  bartering 
of  his  opinions  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 
He  would  have  gone  even  to  the  length  of 
ceding  to  Austria  the  oldest  papers  in  our 
archives;  but  this  time  he  became  the  dupe 
of  M.  Metternich,  who,  after  having  the 
documents  carefully  copied,  religiously  re¬ 
stored  them.  The  Prince  of  Benevento  was 
by-  nature  idle,  frivolous,  and  dissipated,  and 
study  was  utterly  distasteful  to  him  ;  he 
prided  himself  on  that  which  ouglit  to  have 
humbled  him,  upon  maintaining  his  position 
after  the  fall  of  empires.  Minds  of  the  6rst 
order,  authors  of  revolutions  disappear,  but 
those  of  a  second  order,  who  profit  by  them, 
remain  when  all  has  changed. 

M.  Talleyrand  unable  to  write  a  single 
phrase  by  himself,  could  manage  to  make 
people  work  under  him  tolerably  well ;  by 
dint  of  scratching  out  and  altering,  his  secre- 
tary  contrived  to  arrange  his  despatches 
methodically,  and  as  he  wished,  and  then  he 
copied  them  with  his  own  hand.  I  have 
heard  him  read  some  interesting  passages 
from  his  memoirs  relating  to  his  youth.  He 
was  most  fickle  in  his  taste,  for  he  would 
detest  on  the  following  day  what  he  had  liked 
exceedingly  the  previous  one :  so  that  if 
these  memoirs  are  still  preserved  entire,  of 
which  I  have  considerable  doubt,  and  the 
opposite  versions  are  preserved  as  well,  it  is 
very  probable  that  tlie  opinions  about  the 
same  facts,  and  especially  about  the  same 
name,  will  be  prodigiously  at  variance.  I 
have  no  faith  in  the  depot  of  these  manu¬ 
scripts  in  England ;  the  order  which  was 
pretended  to  have  been  issued  that  the 
memoirs  should  not  be  published  for  forty 
years  from  that  time  appears  to  me  only  a 
posthumous  piece  of  juggling. 


The  Peerage. — Of  the  present  House  of 
Lords,  which,  including  the  Scotch  and  Irish 
representative  peers,  but  excluding  the  bish¬ 
ops,  consists  of  about  32.5  members,  there 
are  only  15  whose  peerages  are  more  than 
300  years  old  ;  in  other  words,  the  whole  of 
the  British  peerage,  as  it  existed  in  the  year 
1550,  with  the  exception  of  15  member.^,  has 
become  extinct.  And  it  is  to  be  remarked 


that  of  this  15,  more  than  the  proper  pro¬ 
portion  consists  of  Scotch  and  Irish  repre¬ 
sentative  peers.  A  similar  extinction  is 
nearly  completed  in  the  baronetage.  Of  the 
200  English  baronets  created  by  James  I, 
only  30  have  representatives  remaining  ;  all 
the  rest  have  disappeared.  Foreign  coun¬ 
tries  display  the  operation  of  the  saiv.e  law. — 
British  Banner. 
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From  the  Eclectic  Review. 

BRITISH  AND  CONTINENTAL  LIBRARIES. 


During  the  last  few  months,  startling  state¬ 
ments,  disclosing  the  dearth  of  public  libraries 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  have  appeared  in 
most  of  our  public  journals.  They  do  not, 
however,  comprise  a  tithe  of  the  curious  and 
valuable  information  embedded  in  the  bulky 
blue-book  from  which  they  were  excerpted. 
This  document  is  a  rich  mine  of  suggestive 
facts  and  data,  which  we  should  be  glad  to 
see  assorted,  and  smelted  into  a  compact  and 
available  form,  for  the  use  of  the  advocates 
of  education  and  the  apostles  of  popular  en¬ 
lightenment.  It  exhibits  the  most  sinofular 
national  anomalies,  and  develops  phenomena 
at  once  humiliating  and  cheering.  Its  reve¬ 
lations  are  alternately  streaked  with  lights 
and  shadows,  in  strange  and  fitful  contrast. 
Whilst — ^judging  from  the  scantiness  of  the 
provision  made  for  our  intellectual  illumina¬ 
tion  and  nurture — we  are  shown  to  be  the 
most  benighted  of  all  civilized  peoples,  we 
are,  perhaps,  notwithstanding  these  serious 
disadvantages  and  drawbacks,  eclipsing  every 
other  nation  in  the  wide  diffusion  of  know¬ 
ledge,  the  inventiveness  of  genius,  the  master¬ 
ship  of  mind,  and  the  opulence  and  upward 
tendency  of  our  literature.  Our  object,  in 
the  present  article,  is  to  classify  and  condense, 
as  far  as  possible,  some  of  the  information 
scattered  through  the  work  referred  to ;  in¬ 
formation  that  has  been  gleaned  from  the 
most  varied  sources — from  clergymen,  libra¬ 
rians,  Ulerati,  members  of  Parliament,  town- 
clerks,  ex-ministers  of  Continental  <jovern- 
raents,  popular  lecturers,  self-educated  work¬ 
ing-men,  and  city  missionaries.  Yet,  in  spite 
of  the  great  diversity  existing  in  the  charac¬ 
ter,  position,  and  experience  of  these  wit¬ 
nesses,  there  is  found  to  be,  on  collating  their 
evidence,  a  remarkable  oneness  of  sentiment 
on  the  two  more  prominent  topics  of  inquiry 
— namely,  the  disgraceful  de.stitution  of  pub¬ 
lic  depositories  of  books,  freely  accessible  to 
the  public ;  and  the  giowing  capacity  of  the 
humbler  classes  of  society  to  appreciate  and 
improve  the  privileges  conferred  by  such  in¬ 
stitutions. 

Not  many  years  ago,  the  attention  of  Par¬ 


liament  and  the  public  was  directed  to  the 
formation  of  free  galleries,  museums  of  art, 
and  schools  of  design,  as  a  means  of  popular 
enlightenment  and  an  incitement  to  intellec¬ 
tual  pursuits.  Many  persons  at  the  time  dis¬ 
played  considerable  opposition  to  this  pro¬ 
posal,  and  libellously  contended  that,  however 
successfully  such  institutions  might  be  esta¬ 
blished  among  foreign  nations,  they  would 
not  be  appreciated,  and  might  be  abused,  by 
our  own.  The  experiment,  however,  was 
made.  The  British  Museum,  the  magnificent 
gallery  at  Hampton  Court,  the  National 
Gallery,  with  various  other  metropolitan  and 
provincial  institutions,  were  thrown  open  gra¬ 
tuitously  to  the  public.  The  boding  vatici¬ 
nations  of  the  false  prophets  were  utterly 
falsified.  The  decorum  of  the  people  speedily 
struck  their  jealous  slanderers  dumb.  And 
it  is  now  universally  admitted  that  no  abuse 
has  attended  the  concession,  whilst  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  calculate  the  large  measure  of 
rational  enjoyment  and  healthy  mental  stim¬ 
ulus  that  has  resulted.  Another,  and  a  yet 
more  beneficent  improvement,  still  remains 
to  be  effected.  The  extensive  establishment 
of  public  libraries  -throughout  the  entire 
country,  and  particularly  in  the  large  centres 
of  population,  is  one  of  the  greatest  desiderata 
of  the  age.  Such  libraries  have  long  existed 
on  the  Continent,  and  have  enjoyed  the  fos¬ 
terage  of  the  governments  of  the  various 
States.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the 
influences  emanating  from  sucli  stores  of  ac- 
cumulated  lore  have  been  fraught  with  incal¬ 
culable  advantages  to  the  literature  and  gene¬ 
ral  character  of  the  people  among  whom  they 
have  been  amassed.  And,  by  parity  of 
reasoning,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  England,  and  the  mental  stature  and 
stamina  of  its  sons,  denied  the  benefits  of 
such  institutions,  must  have  proportionately 
suffered.  The  extent  to  which  this  national 
privation  may  have  tended  to  impoverish  our 
literary  treasures,  to  propagate  error  and 
ignorance  from  age  to  age,  to  cripple  British 
intellect  and  limit  its  achievements,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  ascertain.  We  find  Gibbon  cora- 
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plaining  that,  in  his  time,  “  the  greatest  city  easy  of  access.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that 
in  the  world  was  destitute  of  that  useful  in-  the  same  privation  must  have  acted  detrimen- 
stitution,  a  public  library and  that  “  the  tally  on  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
writer  who  had  undertaken  to  treat  any  large  With  a  view  of  establishing  the  fact  of  the 
historical  subject,  was  reduced  to  the  neces-  immense  superiority  of  foreign  libraries  over 
sity  of  purchasing  for  his  private  use  a  nume-  our  own — in  respect  to  their  numbers,  the 
rous  and  private  collection  of  books  which  vastness  of  the  literary  wealth  they  enshrine, 
must  form  the  basis  of  his  work.”  Even  in  their  entire  accessibility  to  applicants  from 
a  large  town  like  Liverpool  there  was  no  pub-  among  every  class  of  the  community,  and  the 
lie  depository  of  books  from  which  Roscoe  e.xtent  to  which  they  are  allowed  to  circulate 
could  procure  the  ordinary  Italian  works  beyond  the  walls  of  the  institution — we  will, 
requisite  for  composing  his  “Historical  Bio-  in  tlie  most  compendious  form  possible,  pre- 
graphies,”  so  that  he,  like  Gibbon,  was  under  sent  some  comparative  statements  of  the 
the  costly  necessity  of  purchasing  his  own  principal  Continental  and  British  libraries, 
materials  of  literary  worktnanship.  Only  From  the  evidence  laid  before  the  committee, 
within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  Graham,  w  hich  is  said  to  embody  the  nearest  appro.xi- 
the  learned  historian  of  North  America,  left  mation  to  truth  that  can  be  attained,  it  ap- 
this  land  and  established  himself  at  Gottingen,  pears  that  France  contains  186  public  libra- 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  availing  himself  of  the  ries,  109  of  which  comprehend  10,000 
rich  and  freely-accessible  collection  of  books  volumes  or  upwards  each ;  Belgium,  14;  the 
in  its  university.  George  Dawson,  in  his  evi-  Prussian  States,  53,  or  44  possessing  above 
dence,  complained  that,  in  consequence  of  10,000  volumes;  Austria,  with  Lombardy 
the  absence  of  such  auxiliaries  to  literary  la-  and  Venice,  49;  Saxony,  9;  Bavaria,  18; 
bor,  authors  and  editors  at  the  present  day  Denmark,  5;  Tuscany,  10;  Hanover,  5; 
suffered  great  inconveniences  and  losses,  Naples  and  Sicily,  8  ;  Papal  States,  16  ;  Por- 
especially  in  country  towns.  The  literary  tugal,  V  ;  Spain,  27,  or  17  comprising  10,000 
man  is  obliged  to  make  a  list  of  the  topics  he  volumes;  Switzerland,  13  ;  Russian  Empire, 
w’ishes  to  elucidate,  and,  if  poor,  reserves  12;  whilst  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  possess 
them  till  he  visits  London  ;  or  should  he  only  34  such  depositories  of  learning,  the  lanje 
happen  to  be  in  easy  circumstances,  he  comes  majority  of  which,  moreover,  are  accessible  only 
up  on  purpose  to  solve  those  questions.  He  to  privileged  individuals  or  corporations,  and 
(Mr.  Dawson)  knew  a  person  who  came  up  ought  not  properly  to  be  included  under  such 
expressly  on  such  an  errand  from  Leicester ;  a  category. 

but,  from  not  having  made  proper  inquiry.  Upon  further  inspection  of  the  tabular 
when  he  arrived  in  London  he  found  the  statements  it  is  discoverable  that  out  of  a 
British  Museum  closed.  That  necessarily  total  of  458  libraries  in  the  European  states, 
created  great  delay.  “  There  are  many  books  there  are  53  that  are  distinguished  as  lend- 
which  it  is  very  necessary  to  refer  to,  and  ixo  libraries ;  but  of  this  goodly  number, 
which  ought  to  be  attainable  in  all  large  thus  standing  out  in  bold  and  honorable  re¬ 
towns,  but  which  are  not  to  be  obtained  in  lief,  not  one  is  to  be  found  in  our  so  muck  be- 
the  country  at  all — works,  too,  without  which  lauded  country.  In  these  53  libraries  alone, 
a  man  could  not  carry  on  a  newspaper  for  in  the  year  1848,  there  were  more  than  seven 
six  months.  Supposing,  for  instance,  he  millions  of  volumes,  independent  of  mauu- 
wanted  to  wTite  an  article  on  the  Hungarian  scripts,  which  are  thus  rendered  eminently 
struggle,  the  chances  are  that  he  could  not  serviceable  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  several 
get  any  thoroughly  good  work  on  Hungarian  towns,  cities,  and  neighborhoods  in  w’hich 
history,  or  public  documents  connected  with  they  are  deposited.  In  a  statistical  list,  ex- 
that  country,  in  Birmingham.  Therefore,  hibiting  330  towns  or  cities  throughout 
public  libraries  are  not  only  desirable  for  the  Europe,  that  are  enriched  by  the  possession 
working  classes,  but  also,  and  almost  equally,  of  town,  university,  cathedral,  communal, 
for  the  instructors  of  those  classes — the  men  gymnasium,  or  public  libraries,  the  keenest 
who  contribute  to  the  periodical  literature  scrutiny  can  detect  no  more  than  eleven 
and  the  newspapers  of  the  country.”  With  places  lying  within  the  boundaries  of  these 
these  few  specimen  facts  before  us,  it  may  be  favored  isles  of  ours,  whilst  the  chief  of  the 
safely  inferred  that  the  standard  of  British  literary  stores  belonging  even  to  these  are 
literature,  as  compared  with  that  of  foreign  placed  under  the  most  exclusive  regulations, 
nations  where  opportunities  of  ample  research  If  from  countries  we  descend  to  particular 
have  been  enjoyed,  has  suffered  deterioration  towns  and  cities,  we  find  the  contrast  between 
from  the  want  of  suitable  depots  of  books  our  own  and  foreign  lands  no  less  discourag- 
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incT  and  luimiliatinfr.  In  the  followincr  table 
are  represented  the  number  of  libraries  in 
some  of  the  principal  capitals  and  other  dis¬ 
tinguished  places  in  Europe — the  aggregate 


volumes  in  each  town  or  city — the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  same — and  the  proportion  of 
volumes  to  every  100  of  its  inhabitants — 


Name  of  Town. 

No.  of 
Libs. 

Aggregate  No. 
of  V'^olumes. 

Population 
of  each  City  or 
Town. 

No.  of  Vols. 
to  every  100 
persons. 

Milan 

2 

171,268 

146 

Padua 

3 

393 

Prague 

3 

184 

Venice  . 

4 

SBiiH 

97,156 

141 

Vienna 

3 

453,000 

360,000 

126 

Heidelberg  .  : 

1 

200,000 

13,430 

1,500 

Munich 

800,000 

106,537 

751 

Nuremberg 

46,000 

40,000 

115 

Brussels 

143,500 

134,000 

107 

Copenhagen  . 

557,000 

119,292 

467 

Montpellier 

100.000 

33,864 

295 

l*aris 

9 

1,474,000 

920,000 

160 

Hamburgh  . 

200,367 

128.000 

156 

Naples  . 

290.000 

350,000 

82 

Bologna 

233.000 

69,000 

337 

Rome 

6 

465,000 

152,000 

306 

Berlin 

460,000 

290,797 

158 

Breslau  . 

370,000 

88,869 

416 

Petersburgh 

505,900 

469,720 

107 

Genoa  . 

120,000 

97,620 

122 

Dresden 

340,500 

69,500 

490 

Leipsic  . 

192,000 

47,514 

404 

Madrid 

2 

260,000 

170,000 

153 

Stockholm 

2 

82,000 

83,885 

97 

Upsal 

1 

150,000 

4,500 

3,333 

Florence 

299,000 

97,548 

306 

British,  &c. 
Aberdeen  . 

46,000 

64,778 

71 

Cambridge 

261,724 

25,000 

1,046 

Dublin 

143.654 

238,531 

60 

Edinburgh 

288,854 

138,182 

209 

Glasgow  . 

80,096 

300,000 

26 

London  . 

4* 

490,500 

2,200,000 

22 

Manchester 

1 

19,900 

360,000 

H 

Oxford  . 

8 

373,300 

24,000 

1,547 

For  an  account  of  the  character  of  these  Metro))olitan  Libraries,  see  p.  14,  et  seq. 


These  figures  but  too  faithfully  represent 
the  meagre  supply  of  books  for  the  free  use  of 
the  people  of  this  country  compared  with  con¬ 
tinental  States.  Even  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
which  at  first  sight  may  strike  us  as  being  re¬ 
deeming  exceptions  to  the  rule,  yield  up  their 
solitary  glory  on  the  slightest  examination. 
The  valuable  libraries  for  which  they  are  dis¬ 
tinguished,  are  in  no  sense  entitled  to  the  de¬ 
signation  of  “  public” — so  that  the  above  re¬ 
presentation  is  fallaciously  favorable  to  those 
ancient  towns  ; — the  books  bear  no  sort  of 
profitable  relation  to  the  inhabitants  at  all, 
except  it  be  the  relation  which  the  ensepul- 
chered  dead  bear  to  the  living  men  who  con¬ 
tinually  wander  about  the  precincts  of  their 
tombs.  The  books  are  solely  appropriated 
to  the  use  of  the  lilerali,  and  students  con¬ 


nected  with  the  universities.  They  repose, 
from  year  to  year,  upon  their  stately  shelves, 
in  solemn  and  unruffled  quietude,  unques¬ 
tioned  by  the  eager  lips  and  eyes  of  the  out¬ 
side  multitude.  Speaking  of  the  Cambridge 
libraries,  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Smith,  librarian  at 
Caius  College,  remarked  that  they  were  con¬ 
fined  to  the  respective  bodies  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity.  There  have  recently  been  some  en¬ 
largements  and  improvements  introduced  in¬ 
to  the  regulations,  w’hereby  the  restrictions 
hitherto  existinjj  have  been  relaxed,  involv- 
mg  a  more  extended  admission  of  readers. 
“The  University,  for  the  most  part,  consists 
of  three  degrees — Masters  of  Arts,  Bachelors 
of  Arts,  and  Under-Graduates.  For  a  long 
time,  the  Masters  of  Arts  only  had  access  to 
the  books.  After  a  certain  time,  those  non- 
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resident  in  the  University,  and  those  resident, 
too,  had  the  privilege  of  taking  out  of  the 
building  ten  volumes  each.  Some  years  af¬ 
terward,  the  Bachelors  of  Arts,  the  second 
degree,  had  the  same  privilege  allowed  to 
them  within  other  limits — 6ve  books,  for  in¬ 
stance,  was  the  number  allowed  to  be  taken 
out  ;  and  just  within  this  month,  (May, 
1849,)  they  have  conceded  to  the  under¬ 
graduates  the  privilege  of  having  books  out 
at  the  recommendation  of  the  college  tutors.” 
The  same  witness,  referring  to  the  Bodleian 
Library,  Oxford,  stated  that  their  system  is 
much  more  restricted.  For  example,  no 
Master  of  Arts,  even  belon<;in(j  to  the  Uni- 
versity,  either  resident  or  non-resident,  can 
take  any  book  out.  lie  must  use  them  in 
the  building,  from  which  they  are  never  suf¬ 
fered  to  be  removed.  No  under- ffraduate 
is  even  suffered  to  read  the  hooks  in  the  Bod¬ 
leian  collection.  Thus,  in  these  famous  seats 
of  learning,  to  whose  stores  of  erudition  every 
British  author  is  compelled  gratuitously  to 
supply  a  copy  of  all  the  works  he  publishes, 
the  members  of  the  republic  of  letters  are 
e.xcluded  from  all  participation  in  the  ad¬ 
vantages  they  have  created  and  sustained. 

The  following  list  exhibits  the  principal 
libraries  of  the  several  European  capitals, 
arranged  in  the  order  of  their  respective 
macrnitudes.  Those  before  which  an  asterisk 

O 

appears,  are  h.ndintj  libraries  ; — 


Paris 
Munich . 
Petersburgh 
London . 
Copenhagen 
Berlin  . 
Vienna . 
Dresden 
Madrid . 
Wolfenbutt 
Stuttgard 
Paris  . 
Milan  . 
Paris 
Darmstadt 
Florence 
Naples  . 
Brussels 
Rome  . 
Hague  . 
Paris  . 
Rome  . 
Parma  . 


al 


*National  Library  .  . 
♦Royal  Library  .  .  . 
Imperial  Library  .  . 
British  Museum  Library 
♦Royal  Library  .  .  . 
♦Royal  Library  .  .  . 
♦Imperial  Library  .  . 
♦Royal  Library  .  .  . 
National  Library  .  . 
Ducal  Library  .  .  . 
Royal  Library  .  .  . 
Arsenal  Library .  .  . 

♦Brera  Library  .  .  . 
♦St.  Genevieve  Library 
♦Grand  Ducal  Library . 
Magliabecchian  Library 
♦Royal  Library  .  .  . 
Royal  Library  .  .  . 

Casanati  Library  .  . 
Royal  Library  .  .  . 

♦Mazarine  Library  .  . 
Vatican  Library .  .  . 
♦Ducal  Library  .  .  . 


Vol*. 

82J,00U 

600,000 

446,000 

435,000 

41-2,000 

410,000 

813,000 

800,000 

20<J,000 

200,000 

187,000 

180,000 

170,000 

160,000 

160,000 

150,0(J0 

150,000 

133,500 

120,000 

100,(X>0 

100,000 

100,0'X) 

100,000 


It  may  be  interesting  to  our  readers,  whilst 
treating  upon  these  magnificent  institutions, 
to  put  them  in  possession  of  a  few  curious 
particulars  relative  to  their  privileges,  their 
antiquity,  the  causes  that  have  contributed 
VOL  XXL  NO.  II. 


to  their  progressive  increase,  and  the  munifi¬ 
cent  funds  that  have  been  appropriated  to 
their  sustentation  and  enlar<rement. 

^  ^  O 

The  majority  of  the  libraries  specified 
above,  are  entitled,  by  law,  to  a  copy  of 
every  book  published  within  the  States  to 
which  they  respectively  belong.  This  privi¬ 
lege  is  enjoyed  by  the  national  libraries  of 
Paris  and  Madrid  ;  the  royal  libraries  of  Mu¬ 
nich,  Berlin,  Copenhagen,  Vienna,  Naples, 
Brussels,  and  the  Hague  ;  the  Brera  Library, 
at  Milan  ;  the  Magliabecchian,  at  Florence  ; 
the  Ducal  Library,  at  Parma  ;  together  with 
the  library  of  the  British  Museum.  Exclusive 
of  England,  tiie  practice  prevails  nowhere  to 
so  great  an  extent  as  in  Lombardy  and  Ve¬ 
nice,  and  in  Parma — two  of  the  worst  go¬ 
verned  countries  in  Europe.  In  Belgium 
and  France,  three  copies  are  exacted;  in 
Austria,  Denmark,  Naples,  and  Geneva,  two 
copies ;  in  Prussia,  Saxony,  Bavaria,  Hol¬ 
land,  Tuscany,  Sardinia,  Portugal,  Hungary, 
Bohemia,  and  the  United  States,  only  one 
copy\  In  several  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  co¬ 
pies  were  formerly  exacted ;  but  when  the 
censorship  of  the  press  was  abolished,  that 
exaction  ceased. 

In  France,  according  to  Monsieur  Guizot, 
the  bookseller  is  required  to  transmit  three 
copies  of  every  work  published  to  the  office 
appointed,  upon  failure  to  do  which,  he  be¬ 
comes  obnoxious  to  prosecution.  This  exac¬ 
tion  extends  to  every  successive  edition  of  a 
work,  and  also  includes  those  of  a  costly  des¬ 
cription.  But  the  government  frequently 
subscribes  toward  productions  of  a  high  and 
expensive  character,  in  order  to  facilitate 
their  publication. 

In  some  parts  of  Germany,  it  is  compul¬ 
sory  that  every  author  shall  give  to  the  li- 
i  brary  under  the  special  patronage  of  the 
State,  one  copy  of  his  work  ;  in  others,  it  is 
not  compulsory,  but  it  is  always  done,  as  a 
sort  of  traditional  civility.  It  is  not  cus¬ 
tomary,  however,  to  present  a  specimen  of 
every  reproduction,  unless  important  altera¬ 
tions  have  been  made.  Mons.  Libri,  an  Ita¬ 
lian  literateur,  who  has  had  great  experience 
in  the  management  of  public  libraries,  es¬ 
teems  the  usage  a  hardship  and  injustice  to 
authors.  Sometimes,  in  the  case  of  large, 
illuminated,  or  costly  works,  in  order  to 
evade  the  sacrifice,  bad  copies  will  be  done 
for  the  government,  so  that  the  libraries  for 
which  they  are.  destined  are  afterwards 
obliged  to  purchase  perfect  copies.  From 
his  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  working 
of  this  compulsory  presentation  system,  he 
entertained  strong  convictions  of  its  practical 
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inefficiency.  “  I  believe,”  he  asserts,  “  that 
at  least  the  half  of  those  books  are  lost ; 
they  come  in,  generall}^  in  such  a  way — by 
sheets,  (fee. — that  it  is  impossible  to  get  them 
into  proper  order  without  very  large  e.\- 
pense,  so  as  to  realize  the  full  beneOt  of  the 
law.  It  has  been  stated  that  at  least  25,000 
volumes  are  missing  in  the  Depot  Legal  of 
France.  The  Depot  Legal  is  the  establish¬ 
ment  to  which  the  editors  are  obliged  to  con¬ 
sign  those  copies.  It  would  be  more  advisa¬ 
ble  to  keep  only  a  single  copy  of  every  work, 
for  in  that  way  it  might  be  preserved.  At 
present,  in  Paris,  for  instance,  those  books 
are  not  useful  at  all.  If  any  body  applies 
for  a  modern  book,  printed  during  the  past 
year,  he  is  almost  sure  not  to  find  it  in  the 
National  Library.”  Thus  it  seems  that 
authors  and  publishers  resort  to  every 
available  expedient  to  impede  the  free 
working  of  what  they  evidently  regard  as 
an  unrigliteous  law. 

In  Belgium,  likewise,  the  law  compels  the 
producer  of  a  book  to  send  three  copies  of 
every  edition  to  the  municipal  council  of  the 
town  in  which  it  is  published,  and  which  thus 
becomes  a  guarantee  for  his  copyright.  The 
work  is  then  sent  from  the  provincial  town 
to  the  government.  In  that  country  there 
are  very  few  works  toward  which  the  go¬ 
vernment  does  not  subscribe  for  a  number  of 
copies,  thus  affording  a  stimulus  to  literary 
enterprise,  and  placing  itself  in  a  position  to 
distribute  some  copies  to  the  libraries  in  the 
provinces,  thereby  encouraging  the  establish¬ 
ment  and  extension  of  such  depositories.  All 
the  libraries  have  become  municipal  since  the 
time  of  the  French  republic;  those  of  Liege 
and  Ghent  were  ceded  to  the  Universities, 
but  with  this  restriction,  that  they  should 
always  remain  the  property  of  the  town ;  in 
consequence  of  which  the  government  have 
sometimes,  within  a  period  of  twenty  years, 
spent  some  £12,000  on  the  enrichment  of 
those  noble  institutions.  Although  the 

O 

Chamber  ordinarily  only  votes  a  grant  of 
65,000  or  70,000  francs  for  the  Royal  Pub¬ 
lic  Library  of  Brussels,  yet  whenever  there 
occurs  a  large  sale  of  books,  a  special  grant 
is  made  for  the  purpose.  It  recently  hap¬ 
pened  that  one  of  the  most  choice  and  curious 
public  libraries  had  been  announced  for  sale ; 
a  bulky  catalogue,  occupying  six  vols.,  had 
been  printed  ;  the  government  immediately 
came  forward,  bought  the  entire  collection 
for  about  £13,000,  and  added  it  to  the  royal 
library  at  the  capital.  They  did  the  same 
thing  also  at  Ghent.  The  library  bought  at 


Ghent  consisted  of  about  20,000  vols.,  and 
that  in  Brussels  of  about  60,000  vols. 

In  many  of  the  Continental  States,  where 
the  governments  watch  all  the  publications 
emanating  from  the  press  with  great  jeal¬ 
ousy,  the  books  are  required  chiefiy  in  order 
to  ascertain  whether  they  correspond  with 
the  manuscript  after  it  had  passed  the  ordeal 
of  censorship. 

The  same  regulation  for  the  compulsory 
delivery  of  books  by  authors  or  publishers  is 
imposed  in  England.  And  although  the 
Legislature,  a  few  years  ago,  reduced  the 
number  of  copies  so  exacted  from  eleven  to 
five,  it  is  still  felt  to  be  an  oppressive  tax, 
especially  as  some  considerable  portion  of 
the  books  go  to  the  extension  of  libraries  that 
arc  not  public.  The  origin  of  this  exaction 
was  first  of  all  a  private  agreement  between 
Sir  Thomas  Bodley  and  the  Stationers’  Com¬ 
pany  in  1610,  which  was  afterward  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  Legislature.  In  1637,  there 
was  a  decree  of  the  Star  Chamber  enforcing 
the  delivery,  which  had  been  much  neglect¬ 
ed.  By  subsequent  (’opyright  Acts,  the 
three  copies  originally  levied  were  augmented 
to  eleven.  Still  earlier  than  1610,  there  had 
been  a  demand  of  one  copy  from  every  prin¬ 
ter,  which  was  purely  for  the  purposes  of 
censorship.  Under  the  Copyright  Act,  the 
following  are  the  libraries  that  were  entitled 
to  receive  copies  of  works  gratuitously  : — 
The  British  Museum  ;  Sion  College,  in  Lon¬ 
don  ;  the  Bodleian  Library,  at  Oxford  ;  the 
University  Library  at  Cambridge  ;  the  libra¬ 
ries  of  Trinity  College,  in  Dublin  ;  King’s 
Inn,  in  Dublin ;  Uie  Faculty  of  Advocates, 
in  Edinburgh ;  together  with  those  of  the 
Universities  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Aber- 
I  deen,  and  St.  Andrews  ;  making  eleven  in 
I  all.  The  Copyright  Amendment  Act,  pass¬ 
ed  in  1836,  abolished  the  privilege  in  respect 
to  six  of  the  number,  and  substituted  a 
money  grant  from  the  Treasury,  varying  in 
amount — the  highest  being  that  granted  to 
Glasgow  of  £707  ;  to  St.  Andrew’s,  £630  ; 
to  Edinburgh,  £575;  to  the  King’s  Inn  Li¬ 
brary,  Dublin,  £433  ;  to  Sion  College,  Lou¬ 
don,  £363  ;  and  to  the  L^niversity  of  Aber¬ 
deen,  £320  ;  so  that  much  inequality  now 
exists.  The  total  amount  received  by  those 
libraries  is  £3,028.  The  Act  was  not  ex¬ 
tended  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  University 
libraries,  in  consequence  of  their  refusal  to 
accept  compensation,  and  the  strong  indis¬ 
position  they  evinced  to  submit  to  any 
change  in  the  ancient  arrangements.  In  re¬ 
ference  to  the  ineffective  and  vexatious  work- 
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ing  of  the  present  law  of  copj’right  in  Eng¬ 
land,  Mr.  Edwards’s  remarks  are  worthy  of 
attention.  “  Even  with  regard  to  its  express 
intention,’’  he  says,  “  I  think  it  is  framed  in 
a  very  bungling  manner ;  for  example,  the 
booksellers  of  Dublin,  instead  of  delivering 
a  book  to  Trinity  College,  may  send  it  up  to 
London,  and  force  Trinity  College  to  get  it 
back  at  its  own  expense.  I  have  known  that 
to  be  done.  Booksellers  are  often  very  much 
annoyed  by  the  exaction,  and  obey  the  act 
with  great  unwillingness.  ...  It  would  be 
very  desirable  to  retain  the  power  of  exact¬ 
ing  copies,  but  I  would  grant  the  power  of 
payment  for  them  at  the  trade  price  ;  at  least 
in  all  instances  where  payment  shall  be  re¬ 
quested.  By  this  method  we  should  secure 
the  desideratum  of  having  certain  great  re¬ 
positories  in  the  country,  containing  all  the 
books  that  are  published,  without  inflicting 
injustice  on  authors.” 

An  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  works  thus  annually  exacted,  from  the 
fact  that  during  the  last  ten  years  there  have 
been  published  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
31,395  books  ;  the  estimated  value  of  one  copy 
of  each  of  which,  taken  at  publication  price,  1 
is  £13,420.  This  calculation  embraces  new 
works,  and  new  editions  and  reprints  of  old 
books,  but  it  excludes  pamphlets  and  peri¬ 
odical  publications.  In  Germany  the  total 
number  of  separate  works,  inclusive  of  pam¬ 
phlets,  published  in  1846,  was  11,600;  in 
1847,  about  11,400;  and  in  1848,  about 
10,500.  In  France  there  appeared,  in  1842, 
6,445  separate  works,  pamphlets  included ; 
and  in  1847,  5,530. 

An  investigation  into  the  date  of  the 
*  ® 

foundation  of  some  of  the  European  libraries, 
and  into  the  causes  of  their  comparative  pro¬ 
gressive  augmentation,  is  suggestive  of  many 
important  considerations  tliat  may  be  turned 
to  practical  account  by  those  who  are  labor¬ 
ing  to  build  up  the  intellectual  greatness  of 
our  country.  The  most  ancient  of  the  great 
libraries  of  printed  books  is  thought  to  be 
that  at  Vienna,  which  dates  from  1440,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  opened  to  the  public  as 
early  as  1575.  The  Town  Library  at  Ratis- 
bon,  dates  from  1430;  St.  Mark’s  Library, 
at  Venice,  from  1468  ;  the  Town  Library  of 
Frankfort,  from  1484;  that  of  Hamburgh, 
from  1529;  of  Strasburg,  from  1531;  of 
Augsburg,  from  1537  ;  those  of  Berne  and 
Geneva,  from  1550 ;  that  of  Basel,  from 
1564.  The  Royal  Library  of  Copenhagen 
was  founded  about  1550.  In  1671,  it  pos¬ 
sessed  10,000  vols.  ;  in  1748,  about  65,000; 
in  1778,  100,000;  in  1820,  300,000;  and 


it  is  now  supposed  to  contain  412,000  vols. 
The  National  Library,  in  Paris,  was  founded 
in  1595,  but  was  not  made  public  until  1737. 
In  1640,  it  contained  about  17,000  vols. ;  in 
1684,  50,000;  in  1775,  150,000;  in  1790, 
200,000 ;  and  it  now  possesses  at  least 
824,000  vols.  The  Library  of  the  British 
Museum  was  established  in  1753,  and  opened 
to  the  public  in  1757,  with  about  40,000  vols. 
In  1800,  it  contained  about  65,000  vols.;  in 
1823,  125,000;  in  1836,  nearly  240,000; 
and  it  now  comprehends  435,000  vols.  But 
it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  the  whole  of  the 
difference  between  1836  and  1848  arises 
from  the  actual  increase  of  the  collection  ; 
but  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  many  thousands  of  tracts,  for¬ 
merly  in  volumes  or  cases,  have  been  sepa¬ 
rately  bound,  and  are  now  enumerated  as 
distinct  volumes. 

The  steady  growth  of  the  Copenhagen  Li¬ 
brary  has  been  mainly  owing  to  judicious 
purchases  at  favorable  opportunities.  The 
rapid  increase  of  the  noble  National  Library 
at  Paris,  since  1790,  is  in  a  great  measure  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  Revolution  ;  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  the  monasteries  and  convents,  and  the 
confiscation  of  the  property  of  rebels  and 
emigrants,  having  placed  many  fine  libraries 
at  the  disposal  of  the  ruling  powers  of  the 
day.  And  although,  in  some  cases,  large 
numbers  of  books  and  manuscripts  appear  to 
have  been  summarily  disposed  of  “  for  the 
service  of  the  arsenal,”  more  usually  special 
instructions  were  given,  that  the  officers  at 
the  head  of  the  National  Library  should 
have  an  unlimited  power  of  selection,  and  of 
this  they  made  extensive  use.  The  increase 
of  the  British  Museum,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  mainly  indebted  to  donations.  Of  its 
435,000  books,  at  least  200,000  have  been 
presented  or  bequeathed. 

Many  of  the  chief  libraries  of  Continental 
cities  are  sustained  by  their  respective  go¬ 
vernments  in  a  spirit  of  great  liberality.  The 
average  annual  sum  allotted  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  National  Library,  at  Paris,  is 
£16,575;  to  that  of  the  Royal  Library,  at 
Brussels,  £2,700;  to  that  of  Munich,  about 
£2,000  ;  to  that  of  Vienna,  £1,900  ;  to  that 
of  Berlin,  £3,745;  to  that  of  Copenhagen, 
£1,250;  to  that  of  Dresden,  £500;  and  to 
that  of  the  Grand  Ducal  Library  of  Darms¬ 
tadt,  £2,000. 

Tlie  average  annual  sum  expended  in  the 
purchase  of  printed  books  for  the  library  of 
the  British  Museum,  previous  to  1836,  was 
only  £1,135.  From  1837  to  1845  inclusive, 
the  sum  devoted  to  this  purp  .se  averaged 
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£3,443  a  year.  In  1846  and  1847,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  urgent  representations  having 
been  made  to  the  Treasury  of  the  great  de¬ 
ficiencies  existing  in  the  collection  of  printed 
books,  a  special  increase  of  the  Parliamentary 
grant  was  made,  amounting  to  £10,000.  In 
1848,  however,  this  sum  was  reduced  to 
£8,500;  whilst,  in  1849,  it  was  still  further 
frittered  down  to  £5,000.  The  entire  amount 
of  this  latter  year  allotted  to  the  sustenta- 
tion  of  the  library,  in  all  its  departments,  is 
£23,261.  The  aggregate  of  the  sums  ex¬ 
pended  in  the  purchase  of  printed  books,  in¬ 
cluding  maps  and  musical  works,  from  its 
foundation,  in  1753,  to  Christmas,  1847,  is 
£102,447  ;  and  that  expended  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  manuscripts,  £42,940  ;  together, 
£145,387.  The  sums  expended  during  the 
same  period,  in  prints  and  drawings,  amount 
to  £29,318;  in  antiquities,  coins,  and  med¬ 
als,  to  £125,257  ;  and  in  specimens  of  natu¬ 
ral  history,  to  £43,599. 

A  comparison  between  the  funds  appro¬ 
priated  by  the  French  and  British  legisla¬ 
tures,  for  the  general  formation  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  public  depositories  of  books,  places 

the  latter  in  a  still  more  unfavorable  lijrht. 

•  .  ® 

Confining  our  attention  to  those  libraries 
alone  which  constitute  independent  establish¬ 
ments,  and  w  here  the  exact  amount  of  funds 
can,  therefore,  be  ascertained,  it  appears  that, 
since  1823,  the  French  government  has  voted 
the  sum  of  £426,571  for  four  public  libraries 
in  Paris,  exclusive  of  another  sum  of 
£107,426  for  buildings  and  their  mainten¬ 
ance  .The  accounts  of  the  expenditure  of  the 
French  Institute  show  that  £16,848  have 
been  appropriated  to  its  library,  during  the 
same  period,  from  the  public  treasury  ;  to 
that  of  the  University  of  Paris,  £13,011: 
making  a  total  of  £456,430  devoted  to  the 
public  libraries  of  Paris;  exclusive  of  those 
of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  the 
School  of  the  Fine  Arts,  the  Observatory, 
and  the  fine  public  library  of  the  Conserva¬ 
tory  of  Music  (which  is  said  to  contain 
17,000  vols).  If  the  proportion  of  the  public 
grants  to  these  institutions  expended  on 
their  books  be  calculated  approximately  at 
£65,000,  the  aggregate  total  so  expended 
by  votes  of  the  French  Legislature  will  be  j 
£521,430 ;  or,  on  the  average,  to  £20,055  a 
year. 

During  these  same  twenty-six  years,  the 
sum  devoted  by  the  British  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  to  public  libraries  in  London,  is,  at  the 
utmost,  £282,486;  or,  on  an  average,  £10,- 
864  a  year. 

The  bird’s-eye  view  we  have  thus  endeav- 
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ored  to  present  of  the  great  libraries  of  Eu¬ 
rope  would  be  incomplete  without  a  hasty 
glance  at  those  connected  with  the  Universi¬ 
ties.  Those  specially  entitled  to  notice  may 
be  ranked  in  the  following;  order  : — 

o 


Gotlinfien  .  *University  Library  .  .  360,000 

Breslau .  .  University  Library  .  .  260,000 

Oxford  .  .  Bodleian  Library  .  .  .  220,000 

Tubingen  .  University  Library  .  .  200,000 

Municli  .  .  University  I^ibrary  .  .  200,000 

Heidelberg .  University  Library  .  .  200,000 

Cambridge  ,  Public  Library  ....  166,724 

Bologna  .  University  Library  .  .  150,000 

Prague  .  .  ^University  Library  .  .  130.000 

Vienna  .  .  University  Library  .  .  116,000 

Leipsic  .  .  University  Library  .  .  112,000 

Copenhagen  University  Library  .  .  110,000 

Turin  .  .  ^University  Library  .  .  110,000 

Louvain  L^uiversity .  105,000 

Dublin  .  .  Trinity  College  Library .  104,239 

Upsal  .  .  *University  Library  .  .  100,000 

Erlangen  .  University  Library  .  .  100,000 

Edinburgh  .  University  library  .  .  90,864 

Glasgow  .  University  Library  .  .  58,096 


The  foundation  of  the  University  Library 
of  Turin  dates  from  1436  ;  that  of  Cambridge, 
from  1484  ;  that  of  Leipsic,  from  1544  ;  that 
of  Edinburgh,  from  1582  ;  and  the  Bodleian, 
from  1597.  The  small  library  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Salamanca  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  in  1215. 

The  Gottingen,  Prague,  Turin,  and  Upsal, 
are  leading  libraries.  Those  of  Gottingen, 
Prague,  Turin,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Dub¬ 
lin,  are  legally  entitled  to  copies  of  all  w  orks 
published  within  the  States  to  which  they 
respectively  belong.  The  number  of  vol¬ 
umes  accruing  ter  the  Bodleian  from  the 
operation  of  the  Copyright  Act,  since  1825, 
computing  them  from  the  number  supplied  to 
the  British  Museum,  would  be  about  38,000. 

The  annual  expenditure  of  the  Tubingen 
Library  is  about  £760;  of  the  Gottingen 
Library,  £730  ;  of  the  Breslau,  about  £409. 
That  of  the  Bodleian,  at  Oxford,  is  now  about 
£4,000 — of  which  sura  £1,375  is  defrayed 
by  proceeds  of  various  benefactions,  about 
£650  by  matriculation  fees,  and  about 
£1,500  by  ‘  library  dues.’ 

In  reference  to  the  degree  of  accessibility 
to  all  the  foreign  libraries  that  have  passed 
in  review,  it  may  be  generally  affirmed  that 
admission  is  granted  unrestrictedly — to  the 
poor  as  well  as  to  the  rich — to  the  foreigner 
as  well  as  to  the  native.  “  The  libraries  of 
France,”  says  M.  Guizot,  “  are  accessible  in 
every  way  ;  for  the  purpose  of  reading,  and 
also  for  borrowing  books.  Any  workman, 
whatever  his  social  condition,  who  can  obtain 
a  certificate  from  his  employer  as  to  his 
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respectability  and  honesty,  may  have  books 
lent  to  him.”  We  have  also  the  assurance 
of  his  Excellency,  M.  Van  de  Weyer,  that 
the  fourteen  libraries  of  Belgium  “  are  all 
accessible  to  the  public  ;  any  person,  without 
any  letter  of  authorization,  may  go  into  them 
and  be  supplied  with  a  book,  if  he  asks  for 
it.”  The  same  privilege  is  shown  to  exist 
in  the  libraries  even  of  jealous  and  priest- 
ridden  Italy.  M.  Libri  states  that,  in  almost 
every  town  in  Italy,  there  are  public  libraiies 
freely  accessible  to  the  public — a  concession 
limited  only  by  the  necessity  of  applying  for 
permission  to  read  forbidden  books,  over 
which  the  Church  and  the  government  keep 
a  strict  watch.  For  instance,  the  Florentine 
“  History  of  Macchiavelli”  is  prohibited,  and 
there  are  many  others  to  which  the  same 
restriction  extends.  Generally  speaking, 
the  books  are  not  lent  out  to  individuals  to 
read  at  home  ;  but  the  libraries  attached  to 
all  the  universities  of  Italy  lend  books  to  pro¬ 
fessors  ;  whilst  the  privilege  of  reading,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  monopolized  by  the  students, 
is  shared  by  the  public  at  large.  The  access 
in  Italy  is  more  unrestricted  than  that  enjoy¬ 
ed  at  the  British  Museum.  Respecting  the 
libraries  of  Germany,  C.  Meyer,  Esq.,  Ger¬ 
man  Secretary  to  his  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Albert,  says  : — “  They  are,  with  few  excep¬ 
tions,  freely  accessible ;  they  are,  moreover, 
lending  libraries,  which  is  one  most  important 
difference  between  the  English  and  German 
libraries.  Every  citizen  has  free  access  to 
the  town  library,  and  every  member  of  the 
Cniversity  has  free  admission  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  library  ;  and  each  of  these  two  classes 
of  readers  can  mutually  introduce  the  other 
to  the  respective  libraries  they  are  pri\  ileged 
to  attend.  Thus  the  system  in  the  German 
towns  is  somewhat  analogous  to  that  adopted 
at  the  Briti.sh  Museum,  with  this  important 
distinction,  however — that  the  latter  is  not  a 
lending  library,  whereas  the  introduction  to 
a  German  library  confers  the  right  of  taking 
away  books.” 

Now  it  appears  that  we  have  only  one 

library  in  Great  Britain  that  affords  the  same 

measure  of  advantuires  and  facilities  with  the 
1  •  ®  •  •  • 
glorious  array  of  foreign  collections  at  which 

we  have  glanced ;  and  that  is  the  library 
founded  by  Humphrey  Chelham,  in  Man¬ 
chester.  There  are  ten  or  eleven  libraries  to 
which  admission  may  be  secured  by  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  some  sort  of  recommendation  ; 
and  there  are  about  twenty  in  addition  that 
are  accessible  as  a  matter  of  grace  and  favor. 

In  our  metropolis  there  are  a  few  old  and 
scanty  libraries,  but  which,  however  resusci¬ 


tated  and  improved,  would  never  be  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  mighty  wants  of  our  ex¬ 
tending  population.  The  more  ancient  part 
of  London  is  the  spot  best  supplied.  The 
vast  population  which  is  being  almost  daily 
added  to  our  modern  Babylon,  is  withdraw¬ 
ing  further  and  furiher  from  the  feeble  beams 
which  these  conservatories  of  light  diffuse. 
The  City,  and  the  precincts  of  the  British 
Museum,  are  the  localities  best  furnished 
with  books.  But  so  far  as  libraries  may  be 
regarded  as  auxiliaries  of  sound  learning,  and 
as  an  index  to  popular  intelligence,  and  in¬ 
tellectual  progress,  a  kind  of  literary  dark¬ 
ness  and  stagnation  seems  to  prevail  over  the 
congregated  masses  inhabiting  the  newly- 
formed  districts  of  the  metropolis.  For  in¬ 
stance,  there  is  no  public  library  to  be  found 
in  Pimlico,  none  in  Marylebone,  none  in  Fins¬ 
bury,  none  in  Islington  or  Hackney,  none  in 
Southwark,  and  only  the  shadow  of  a  de¬ 
parted  one  in  Westminster.  Almost  every 
collection  of  books  in  London  or  the  pro¬ 
vinces  that  can  aspire  to  the  character  of  a 
public  library,  owes  its  origin  to  a  somewhat 
remote  date;  showing  that  our  ancestors, 
with  all  their  imputed  inferiority,  paid  more 
attention  to  the  formation  of  such  institutions 
than  ourselves.  We  will  give  a  few  parti¬ 
culars  respecting  some  of  them. 

Dr.  Williams's  Library,  situated  in  Red 
Cross-street,  in  the  city,  was  opened  in  1729. 
It  originally  constituted  the  private  collec¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  W^illiarns,  an  eminent  Presbyte¬ 
rian  divine,  to  which  he  subsequently  added 
the  library  of  Dr.  Bates.  It  is  vested  in 
trustees,  who,  early  in  the  trust,  placed  it 
under  the  administration  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  for  the  purpose  of  transferring  all 
respon.sibility  ironi  lliemselves.  Many  valu¬ 
able  donations  and  bequests  have  been,  in 
past  years,  made  to  the  foundation ;  and  the 
number  of  volumes  now'  contained  in  the  li¬ 
brary  is  about  20,000.  The  specific  object 
of  the  founder  in  establishing  it  is  not  defined 
in  the  will.  The  trustees  have  recently  ex¬ 
tended  its  advantages  to  every  person  of  re¬ 
spectability,  free  of  all  expen.se  and  trouble. 
The  w'orks  are  principally  on  theology,  eccle¬ 
siastical  history,  and  biography,  with  a  few 
in  all  the  more  important  departments  of 
lear.iing.  There  is  accommodation  for  fifty 
or  sixty  readers  ;  bat  the  number  who  fre¬ 
quent  the  room  during  the  year  does  not  average 
more  than  ffty  or  sixty,  and  these  are  chiefly 
divines.  Being,  in  common  with  all  our  li¬ 
braries,  only  open  during  the  day,  when  the 
multitudes  are  necessatily  busily  engaged  in 
the  pursuits  of  trade,  its  inlluencc  and  utility 
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are  very  slight.  The  librarian  thinks  it  is 
situated  in  a  bad  locality,  and  suggests  its 
removal  to  the  neighborhood  of  University 
College,  where,  by  an  increase  of  accommo¬ 
dation,  and  by  being  thrown  open  in  the 
evening,  it  might  become  a  real  blessing  to 
our  fellow  citizens. 

Not  far  from  Dr.  Williams’s  Library,  in 
London  Wall,  is  situated  the  library  of  Sion 
College,  founded  by  Dr.  White,  rector  of  St. 
Dunstan’s  in  the  West,  in  the  year  1G36. 
The  conditions  of  adnibssion  are  somewhat 
similar  to  those  of  the  British  Museum.  A 
note  from  any  Fellow'  of  the  College — that 
is  to  say,  any  incumbent  in  London — will  in¬ 
troduce  a  reader  for  twelve  months;  while*a 
discretionary  power  is  given  to  the  librarian 
to  allow  peisons  to  consult  the  library  whom 
he  may  consider  qualified.  The  primary  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  library  was  to  afford  literary  fa¬ 
cilities  to  the  Established  clergy  of  the  city 
of  London.  The  number  of  volumes  rangres 
between  35,000  and  40,000  ;  they  are  on 
general  subjects,  with,  however,  a  larger 
pioportion  than  usual  of  theological  works; 
many  of  the  books  are  exceedingly  rare,  or 
altogether  unique.  The  collection  is  rich  on 
general  history,  particularly  concerning  the 
times  of  Charles  I.,  and  of  the  same  period 
on  the  Continent.  The  number  of  persons 
who  frequent  the  library  is  not  more  than 
300  or  400  a  year ;  and  the  number  of  vol¬ 
umes  ill  circulation  during  the  same  period 
do  not  exceed  0,000,  all  of  which  are  taken 
out  bij  the  clergt/.  A  few  physicians  and 
men  of  antiquarian  research  frequent  the 
room ;  but  no  of  the  working,  and 

very  few  of  the  middle,  classes  of  society.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Christmas,  the  librarian,  su^^ests 
that  by  an  arrangement  enabling  more  per¬ 
sons  to  take  out  books  on  certain  terms  of 
subscription,  this  library  might  be  opened  to 
the  public,  and  200  readers  accommodated, 
w'here  at  present  there  are  not  more  than  six 
or  seven.  It  is,  however,  unlikely  that  this, 
or  any  other  library  in  a  large  town,  will  be 
extensively  used,  unless  it  be  open  in  the 
eveniufj. 

In  the  city  of  Westminster,  there  still 
slumbers  the  library  founded  by  Archbishop 
Teiiison,  in  the  year  1085.  In  the  “orders 
and  constitutions  ”  of  the  founder,  it  is  de¬ 
clared  that  “  the  books  of  the  said  library  ” 
are  to  be  “  for  public  use,  but  especially  for 
the  use  of  the  vicar  and  lecturer  of  the  said 
parish,”  and  other  clergymen  within  the  pre¬ 
cincts.  The  “  public  ”  intended  to  be  bene¬ 
fited  by  this  collection,  consists  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  residing  within  the  boundaries  of 


the  ancient  parish  of  St.  Martin.  The  trus¬ 
tees  are  appointed  for  life  by  a  Master  in 
Chancery.  The  books  are  mainly  upon  the¬ 
ological  subjects,  of  great  variety,  curiosity, 
and  value  ;  but  do  not  exceed  4000  in  num¬ 
ber.  They  are  stated  by  the  librarian  to  be 
in  as  dilapidated  a  condition  as  books  can 
well  be  ;  they  are  kept  under  the  careful 
custody  of  lock  and  key,  and  are  never  taken 
down  to  be  cleaned,  w’hilst  the  bindinffs  are 
rapidly  going  to  decay  from  neglect.  Dur¬ 
ing  eighteen  months,  one  studious  person 
only  applied  for  permission  regularly  to  con¬ 
sult  the  books:  he  did  so  for  three  or  four 
days,  and  then  gave  up  in  despair.  This  li¬ 
brary  has  been  degraded  into  a  club-room, 
where  persons  repair  to  read  newspapers 
and  play  at  chess.  Were  it  restored,  it  is 
thought  that  it  would  be  much  frequented, 
and  that  accessions  would  be  made  by  way 
of  donations.  It  appears  that  accommoda¬ 
tion  could  with  ease  be  provided  for  thirty 
readers.  The  restoration  of  the  library  is 
now'  under  the  consideration  of  the  trustees ; 
and  it  certainly  might  form  the  nucleus  of  a 
good  local  library  for  Westminster. 

These,  with  the  British  Museum  and  the 
Lambeth  Palace  library,  constitute  the  en¬ 
tire  public  provision  for  the  intellectual  nur¬ 
ture  and  delectation  of  more  than  two  mil¬ 
lions  of  souls !  How  far  they  are  adapted 
for  that  purpose,  we  leave  our  readers  to 
determine. 

Connected  w'ith  the  deaneries  and  chapters 
of  our  cathedrals,  there  is  an  ancient  set  of 
libraries  commonly  called  cathedral  libraries. 
Of  these  there  are  thirty-four  in  England  and 
six  in  Ireland.  Their  basis  is  theological ;  to 
some  of  them  additions  are  annually  made  ; 
and  attention  is  beinj;  ijiven  to  their  lestora- 
tion  and  improvement.  In  several,  a  mode¬ 
rate  freedom  of  access  is  conceded  to  the 
public.  The  number  of  volumes  in  each 
ranges  from  4,000  to  1 1 ,000.  These,  if  the 
sanction  of  those  w'ho  preside  over  them 
could  be  obtained,  would  form  excellent 
nuclei  of  j)rovincial  libraries  for  the  ancient 
cities  of  our  land. 

Parochial  libraries  once  prevailed  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  throughout  this  country. 
Evidence  has  been  collected  of  the  existence 
of  103  such  libraries  in  England  and  Wales, 
and  16  in  Scotland.  They  were  generally 
designed  for  the  use  of  the  clergy.  T'heir 
foundation  was,  in  the  first  instance,  due  to 
individual  benevolence  ;  but  subsequently, 
and  principally,  to  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Bray 
and  his  ‘  associates,’  at  the  beginning  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  century.  They  have, 
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in  most  cases,  been  suft’ered  to  go  to  dilapi¬ 
dation.  In  Beccles,  Suffolk,  however,  the 
books  have  been  rescued  from  neglect  and 
danger,  deposited  in  a  room,  and  made  the 
germ  of  a  town  library.  This  laudable  ex¬ 
ample  is  commended  to  the  imitation  of 
others  who  possess  the  perishing  wreck  of  a 
public  parish  library. 

We  have  done.  A  multitude  of  reflec¬ 
tions  and  practical  suggestions  come  throng¬ 
ing  upon  us  ;  but,  however  important  they 
may  seem,  we  impose  a  rigorous  restraint  on 
ourselves,  and  conclude  this,  we  trust  not  val¬ 


ueless,  article  without  further  comment.  The 
facts  we  have  amassed  may  be  safely  left  to 
produce  their  proper  practical  effect  upon  the 
minds  of  our  intelligent  readers,  and  act  as  a 
powerful  stimulus  to  benevolent  activity  on 
behalf  of  the  myriads  of  our  untaught.  The 
exertions  of  the  British  people  may  do  much 
toward  supplying  the  deficiency  we  have 
pointed  out ;  and  what  they  have  already 
accomplished  clearly  proves,  that  they  need 
only  to  be  apprised  of  their  duty  honestly 
and  earnestly  to  set  about  its  performance. 


From  Sharpe’s  Magazine. 

THE  PARTITION  OF  THE  EARTH. 

FROM  SCHILLER. 


“Take  ye  the  world,”  said  Jove,  from  highest  heaven. 
Unto  mankind.  “  Yours  shall  it  henceforth  be ; 
As  heir-loutn  and  inheritance  ’tis  given. 

But  dwell  in  it  fraternally.” 


Then  quickly  every  one  his  share  secured ; 

Then  busily  bestir’d  them  all  who  could: 

The  husbandman  wath  corn  and  oil  was  stored, 
The  noble  hunted  thro’  the  wood. 


The  merchant  took  that  which  his  warehouse  needed 
The  abbot  stocked  himself  with  rich  old  wine  ; 
The  king  the  bridges  and  the  roads  impeded, 
Saying,  “  a  toll  on  these  is  mine.” 


Long  after,  when  the  sharin '  was  all  over. 
The  poet  came  from  some  far  land  abroad ; 
No  unclaimed  portion  could  his  eye  discover, 
And  each  possession  had  its  lord. 


“  VV'^oe’s  me,”  he  cried,  “shall  I  alone  of  all 
Forgotten  be — I,  thy  most  cherished  son  ?” 
Whilst  from  his  lips  loud  lamentations  fall, 
He  casts  himself  before  Jove’s  throne. 


“  If  thou  in  the  far  land  of  dreams  abided,” 

Replied  the  god,  “  for  that  reproach  not  me; 
Where  w'ast  thou  when  mankind  the  world  divided?" 
“  I,”  said  the  Poet,  “was  with  thee. 


“  Mine  eyes  upon  thy  countenance  were  feeding, 
'1  hy  heavenly  harmonies  rang  in  mine  ear  : 
Pardon  the  spirit  w  ho,  thy  glory  heeding. 
Neglected  this  terrestrial  sphere.” 


“  What’s  to  be  done?”  said  Jove.  “  The  world  is  given. 

Nor  wood  nor  field,  nor  market  now  is  mine ; 
Wilt  thou,  O  Poet !  dwell  with  me  in  heaven? 
Whene’er  thou  need'st  a  home  it  shall  be  thine.” 
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From  ihe  North  British  Review, 

THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 


The  fact  is  now  generally  acknowledged 
that — owing  to  whatever  cause,  whether  to 
want  of  skill,  or  of  care,  or  of  love — the  laws 
of  the  English  tongue  have  (great  and  small) 
been  oftener  and  more  glaringly  broken,  and 
that  by  some  of  its  best  writers,  than  those 
of  almost  any  other  refined  language.  It  is 
therefore  gratifying  to  see,  from  the  number 
of  works  which  are  now  devoted  to  this  sub¬ 
ject,  that  greater  attention  is  bestowed  upon 
the  principles  of  our  language  than  at  any 
former  time. 

Commending  them  to  our  readers,  we  shall 
take  leave  of  these  books  for  the  present, 
and  turn  to  a  part  of  the  field  they  have  but 
slightly  touched  upon  ;  inquiring  what  have 
been  the  past,  and  what  are  the  present  ten¬ 
dencies  of  the  English  tongue,  with  regard  to 
the  matter  it  employs,  and  whether  these 
may  be  deemed  for  good  or  evil. 

Our  countrymen  have  always  been  prone 
to  overlook  the  inborn  strenorth  of  their  own 

O 

language,  and  to  draw  on  the  riches  of  a  for- 


and  therefore  of  their  gradual  decay  from 
want  of  exercise ;  evils  w'hich  have  all  along 
been  the  besetting  sins  of  our  literature,  which 
have  abated  at  times,  and  which  now  at  last 
give  some  promise  of  entirely  disappearing. 
Yet  these  tendencies  were  for  good  as  well 
as  for  evil.  By  contact  with  the  Roman  lan¬ 
guages,  ours  became  more  polished ;  and  it 
was  moreover  enriched  with  many  new'  tones, 
words,  and  idioms. 

But,  although  it  may  be  allowed  that,  in 
limes  past,  such  a  leaning  w'as  not  altogether 
hurtful,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  was 
overdone  even  then  ;  and  that,  if  persevered 
in  now  or  hereafter,  nothing  but  evil  can 
come  of  it.  That  it  was  overdone  will  be 
shown  afterward  by  a  passing  glance  at  the 
history  of  the  language  ;  and  that  it  bodes 
unmitigated  evil  for  the  future  is  evident,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  we  have  already  reaped  all  the 
advantages  that  it  had  to  bestow.  Our 
speech  can  hardly  become  more  polished 
1  than  it  is,  and  certajnly  not  by  means  of  one 


eign  element.  In  the  thirteenth  century, 

Robert  of  Gloucester  could  utter  the  taunt, 

that  nowhere  but  in  England  did  men  slight 
1  •  ^  ^ 
their  mother  tongue — 

“  I  w'een  there  be  ne  man  in  world  contreyes’ 
none 

That  ne  holdeth  to  their  kind  (natural)  speech,  ' 
but  England  lone 

and  it  might  have  been  uttered  many  times 
since.  For  instance,  looking  into  any  news¬ 
papers  of  the  day,  we  find  ourselves  entreated 
to  buy  Antigropelos,  Euknemida,  Rypopha- 
gon,  and  so  forth;  and  we  afterw'ards  find 
that  these  are  not,  as  would  be  expected,  the  j 
names  of  unknown  curiosities  from  a  far  land,  | 
but  of  things  not  more  uncommon  than  | 
riding  boots,  gaiters,  and  shaving  soap.  ! 
These  are  but  the  bolder  tokens  of  deep-root-  ! 
ed  evil ;  of  great  aft’ectation,  of  false  delicacy,  i 
of  greater  love  to  a  foreign  language  than  to 
our  own,  of  mistrust  in  the  powers  of  English, 


less  polished  than  itself ;  hardly  also  may 
its  tones  be  improved,  for,  though  it  has  not 
the  prevailing  mellowness  of  the  Italian,  or 
the  sustained  dignity  of  the  Spanish,  it  has, 
like  the  pianoforte,  such  a  happy  blending  of 
both,  that  any  change  would  only  take  away 
from  what  is  a  great  beauty,  variety  in  the 
compass  of  sound  ;  and  as  for  more  w  ords 
and  phrases,  the  English  tongue  is  already 
so  fully  equipped,  and  so  powerful  that  (take 
it  for  all  in  all)  it  stands  at  the  head  of  living 
languages.  The  evils,  therefore,  of  such  a 
course  cannot  be  balanced  by  any  benefit. 

These  evils  are  briefly  twofold,  trenching 
as  they  do  upon  the  picturesque  beauty  of 
the  language,  and  upon  its  fertility.  Upon 
these  two  our  argument  is  mainly  founded, 
although  there  are  others  to  rest  upon. 
Much  weight,  however,  cannot  be  laid  on  the 
first,  as  the  parties  who  chiefly  offend  give 
little  heed  to  the  beautiful,  and  can  only  be 
reached  by  motives  of  more  striking  utility 
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Such  a  motive  is  the  other.  Every  language 
has  a  seed  within  itself,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  to  each  one  its  own  fruit  is  always 
better  than  the  fruit  of  any  other,  and  that, 
therefore,  when  new  words  are  needed,  we 
should  get  them  from  the  natural  sources  of 
the  lanrjuajje.  But  the  seeds  of  the  English 
tongue  have  been  stunted  in  their  growth, 
and  have  long  lain  dormant,  till  we  have  well- 
nicjh  killed  them.  Whenever  new  words 
have  been  wanted,  they  have  been  grafted 
from  without,  instead  of  growing  from  within, 
and  they  have  been  grafted  even  when  there 
has  been  no  want.  Now  is  it  not  a  woful  specta¬ 
cle  to  behold  a  Language,  very  widely  spread, 
endowed  with  the  noblest  literature  in  ex¬ 
istence,  lauded  as  second  only  to  the  Greek 
for  vigor  and  beauty,  and  yet  (we  will  not 
say  w’anting  productive  power,  but)  lying 
fallow — producing  little  of  its  own,  and  in¬ 
debted  for  almost  every  new  word  to  lan¬ 
guages  less  powerful  and  less  beautiful  than 
itself?  It  cannot  yet  be  said  with  truth,  that 
it  has  entirely  lost  its  productive  power,  but 
it  soon  may,  and  already  it  has  been  greatly 
weakened.  We  have  forgotten  much,  but 
we  have  not  forgotten  all,  and  there  is  there¬ 
fore  time  to  remedy  the  mischief.  This  can 
only  be  done  by  giving  fuller  and  fairer  play 
to  the  native,  that  is,  the  great  Saxon  element 
of  the  language  ;  and  we  are  thankful  that 
people  are  beginning  to  see  the  matter  in 
this  light;  otherwise,  considering  how  many 
new  words  are  being  added  to  our  language, 
the  greater  part  of  which  come  from  abroad, 
our  tongue  might  be  in  danger  of  dying  out  ; 
a  difilect  might  indeed  outlive,  but  it  would 
not  be  Motherenglish,  it  w^ould  be  Doglatin 
The  evil,  then,  is  being  somewhat  amended, 
but  it  is  to  be  feared  almost  unwittinglv. 
This,  indeed,  marks  the  history  of  our  lan¬ 
guage  above  every  other,  that  its  changes  have 
taken  place  haphazard,  without  help  of  rea¬ 
son  or  foreknowledge.  Every  one  w’ho 
know's  anything  of  its  history,  must  have 
seen  changes  made  in  gross  ignorance  of  its 
make  and  laws,  and  accordinjrto  the  random 
whims  of  taste,  often  a  bad  one;  nay,  some 
of  them  were  the  effects  of  downright  lazi¬ 
ness.  It  is  always  easier  to  take  a  word  ready 
made  from  another  language,  than  to  find  or 
coin  one  in  our  own,  as  it  has  always  been 
cheaper  for  slaveholders  to  import  or  buy 
slaves  than  to  rear  them  ;  and,  accordingly, 
says  Tyrwhitt,  the  poets,  after  the  Conquest, 
saw  it  their  interest  to  borrow  as  many  words 
as  they  could  from  France;  and  being,  fora 
long  time  chiefly  translators,  “  the  expedient 
saved  them  the  trouble  of  hunting  for  cor¬ 


respondent  terms  in  Saxon.”  Yet,  though 
one  cannot  help  thinking  the  taste  bad  which 
directed  many  of  these  changes,  it  w  as  not 
unnatural,  seeing  our  native  literature  had 
not  then  a  gleaning  of  the  renown  it  has  since 
reaped.  We  of  the  present  day  cannot  agree 
with  it,  because  the  immortal  writings  of  our 
ancestors  have  given  us  another  taste,  a 
greater  liking  for  English  than  for  Latin  or 
French  ;  still  more  are  w'e  at  odds  with  their 
reason,  because  they  had  very  little  reason  ; 
they  did  not  ask  for  reasons  in  making  the 
changes  which  they  did  ;  and,  accordingly, 
we  not  only  think  that  the  beauty  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  has  been  married,  but  are  sure  that 
its  prolific  power  and  strength  of  frame  have 
been  very  much  weakened.  Like  that  eagle 
which  stole  from  the  altar  a  piece  of  flesh  to 
which  some  embers  were  sticking,  and  there¬ 
by  burned  up  his  nest,  the  more  we  have 
thieved  from  the  classical  dictionaries,  the 
more  has  the  inward  life  of  the  English 
tongue  been  scorched  and  dried  up. 

We  are  reforming  the  language  thus  par¬ 
tially  and  unwittingly,  because  the  evil  is  but 
dimly  seen  ;  but,  were  it  even  seen  fully,  any 
attempt  at  amendment  must  be  greatly  hin¬ 
dered  by  the  principle  on  which  every  rule 
for  English  composition  has  been  founded. 
That  we  should  keep  to  the  fashion.  Our 
language  may  be  tight-laced,  but  no  matter, 
saith  the  grammar,  custom  wills  it.  That 
whatever  is  is  right,  is  its  first  maxim ;  and 
many  are  the  rules  for  finding  what  may  be 
deemed  reputable  usage.  Having  no  love 
for  sudden,  sweeping  revolutions,  we  do  not 
quarrel  with  this,  except  in  so  far  as  it  blinds 
us  to  higher  principles,  and  to  the  real  errors 
of  the  language.  But  we  are  sure  that  far 
too  much  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  maxim, 
and  far  too  much  deference  paid  to  usage, 
when  we  know  that  such  a  man  as  Fox  for¬ 
bore  the  use  of  very  good  words,  simply  be¬ 
cause  not  found  in  writers  like  I)ryden. 
This  has  arisen  from  an  idea  that  our  tongue 
is  fixed,  and  has  been  fixed  ever  since  the 
days  of  Queen  Anne,  like  Attic  Greek,  or 
classical  Latin.  But  no  language,  while 
living,  has  ever  stood  still,  and  English  hath 
always  been  on  the  wing :  it  cannot,  there¬ 
fore,  and  will  not  now  remain  at  rest.  Not 
a  few  are  the  words  daily  coined ;  none  of 
the  later  poets  have  given  so  many  new 
words  as  Tennyson.  Wherever  there  is  origi¬ 
nal  thinking  the  mind  craves  for  original  word¬ 
ing  ;  wherever  there  are  poets  there  are  word- 
minters ;  the  very  name  of  the  Danish  Scald 
told  he  was  a  smoother  of  language.  But 
while  so  many  new  words  are  being  framed — 
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more  perhaps  than  at  any  former  time — it  so  | 
happens  that  a  new  kind  of  words  is  makintr 
its  appearance ;  pure  English,  introduced 
chiefly  by  the  students  of  German  literature. 
Our  forefathers  followed  their  taste,  and 
these  are  seemingly  guided  by  nothing  but 
taste ;  it  so  happens  that  the  former  went 
wrong,  it  so  happens  that  the  latter  are  right. 
They  are  right,  (if  w’e  may  judge,)  but  it  is 
to  be  wished  that  they  were  right  on  princi¬ 
ple  ;  else  their  very  love  for  the  German 
mind  may  mislead  them  in  the  end.  For  the 
Germans  are  doing  all  they  can  to  cripple 
their  language,  out  of  love  to  the  dead 
tongues,  as  if  a  man  were  to  chop  off  his  own 
leg  in  admiration  of  wooden  ones. 

Let  us  know,  then,  distinctly  where  we 
are,  and  what  we  are  about,  and  whither  our 
language  is  driving.  There  are  two  roads 
before  it,  a  northern  and  a  southern,  a  Ger¬ 
man,  and  a  Roman  :  it  hovers  betwixt  the 
two  ;  and  it  is  for  us  to  say  which  it  shall 
take.  We  may  choose  the  one  or  the  other, 
but  let  us  choose  with  our  eyes  open,  let  us 
choose  on  principle.  To  this  end  some  ob¬ 
servations  have  already  been  adventured ; 
and  it  may  help  still  further  to  a  sound  opi¬ 
nion,  if  we  bring  to  mind  the  historical 
position  of  the  language,  and  if  w^e  can  find 
the  present  value  of  its  two  great  elements. 

To  begin  with  the  latter :  what  part  of  the 
language  is  native,  and  what  share  of  it 
foreign  ?  This  can  be  answered  very  nearly. 
In  round  numbers,  the  native  or  Saxon  words 
have  to  do  with  the  sensible  world,  and 
foreign  words  with  the  spiritual ;  the  former 
stand  for  things  particular  and  concrete,  the 
latter  for  things  general  and  abstract.  There 
are  exceptions  ;  general  w’ords  Saxon,  par¬ 
ticular  words  foreign ;  and  the  language  is 
thus  gifted  with  many  synonyms,  both 
pleasing  from  their  variety  and  helpful  from 
their  number ;  but  the  rule  is,  that  whenever 
we  leave  the  lower  ground  of  the  material, 
and  mount  into  the  airy  regions  of  th6  imma¬ 
terial;  whenever  we  begin  to  abstract,  to 
generalize,  to  classify,  we  then  begin  to  use 
Latin  and  Greek  words. 

A  wrong  use,  however,  has  been  made  of 
this  fact :  it  has  been  said,  that  Saxon  is 
barren  of  words,  and  that  if  English  were 
robbed  of  its  Greek  or  Latin  terms,  it  would 
be  shorn  of  its  main  strength.  We  would 
rob  it  of  nothing  that  is  really  valuable.  Of 
course,  were  we  to  weed  out  a  number  of  its 
words,  and  not  plant  others  instead,  we 
should  leave  the  language  bare ;  but  bare  is 
not  barren.  This  objection  is  as  old  as  Sir 
Thomas  More,  and  he  answered  it  with  a  flat 


denial.  There  is  no  doubt,  he  said,  but  Eng¬ 
lish  is  “  plenteouse  enoughe  to  expresse  our 
myndes  in  any  thinge  whereof  one  man  hath 
used  to  speke  with  another.”  It  has  no  lack 
of  words  for  the  things  of  sense,  and  whence, 
but  from  these  (with  which  every  language 
teems,  and  English  overflows)  are  obtained 
those  abstract  or  scientific  or  philosophic 
names  which  mark  what  cannot  be  perceived 
by  sense  ?  Granting  that  Saxon  is  without 
such  words,  is  it  not  unreasonable  to  ask  a 
list  of  philosophic  names  ready  made  ?  The 
stuff  is  there — full  store — for  making  these 
words,  and  if  nobody  makes  them,  why  blame 
the  language  ?  Let  us  rather  blame  our¬ 
selves.  The  Saxon  is  not  a  whit  worse  off 
than  the  Latin  or  Greek;  for  there  was  a 
time  when  these  had  no  philosophic  lan¬ 
guage,  and  when  the  wise  men  had  to  frame 
one  for  themselves. 

But  the  other  inquiry  is  awaiting,  namely, 
as  to  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  language. 
How  came  our  tongue  to  be  what  it  is  ?  And 
what  verdict  doth  history  pass  on  the  (jnes- 
tion  we  are  now  discussing  ? 

In  the  fifth  century,  the  Saxons  became 
masters  of  England,  and  their  speech  was 
spoken  throughout  the  land,  though  with  a 
small  sprinkling  of  words  from  the  British. 
By  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  they  were 
themselves  overcome  by  the  Danes,  who,  first 
landing  in  787,  passed  into  the  country  in 
large  numbers,  settled  there,  and,  at  last, 
after  a  long  string  of  defeats  and  victories, 
gained  completely  the  upper  hand,  when 
(about  fifty  years  before  the  Norman  Con¬ 
quest)  Canute  ascended  the  throne,  and 
thereby  the  Saxon  had  a  new  sprinkling  of 
words  from  the  Norse.  But  a  greater  change 
was  wrought  upon  it  by  the  French,  with 
many  of  whose  idioms,  as  well  as  words,  it 
was  enriched,  at  the  time  of  the  Norman 
Conquest,  as  we  naturally,  but  very  loosely 
say ;  for  he  who  has  got  no  further  than 
Goldsmith’s  History,  should  know,  that 
after  all  his  endeavors  (this,  however,  is  a 
fable  of  the  Abbot  of  Croyland’s,  William 
made  no  endeavors)'  to  make  French  the 
popular  language,  the  English  still  gained 
ground ;  and  that  it  had  adopted  much  more 
of  the  French  idiom  for  tw'o  or  three  reigns 
before,  than  during  the  whole  line  of  Norman 
kings  succeeding.  Moreover,  the  fact  that 
other  countries,  whose  languages  are  laden 
with  Norman  words,  were  themselves  unvi¬ 
sited  by  the  Norman  hordes,  clearly  tells  that 
the  English  tongue  was  very  little  put  about 
by  the  Conquest,  and  that,  had  it  never  taken 
place,  the  same  results  would  have  happened 
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which,  we  know,  did.  If  to  this  be  added 
a  few  words  of  monkish  Latin,  we  shall  have 
the  matter  of  the  English  language  as  spoken 
about  Cliaucer’s  time,  the  old  English.  With 
Occleve,  we  may  call  Chaucer  himself — “the 
first  finder  of  our  language.” 

A  simple  enough  truth  is  drawn  from  all 
this,  to  wit,  that  Saxon  is  the  staple  of  the 
language.  There  are  many,  however,  who 
think  or  speak  as  if  they  thought  (see  the 
first  page  of  Ivanhoe)  that  somehow  or  other 
the  Saxon  and  French  went  halves,  forming 
an  alliance  on  the  same  footing ;  and  hence 
the  present  English  ;  hence  also  the  right  of 
our  neighbors  to  smuggle  into  it  so  many 
score  of  new  words  yearly.  Though  this 
were  true,  the  right  would  not  follow,  and 
much  less  when  false ;  Saxon  is  the  root 
and  stem,  the  Langue  d’ouie,  but  an  ingrafted 
branch. 

The  after  history  of  the  language  is  fraught 
with  weighty  lessons.  It  teaches  us  that, 
notwithstanding  the  body  of  the  English 
tongue  being  Saxon,  and  French,  Latin,  and 
Greek  words  no  better  than  adopted  aliens, 
our  countrymen  have  ever  been  bent  on  sti¬ 
fling  and  overbearing  tlie  former,  and  on 
fondling  and  cherishing  the  latter.  It  teach¬ 
es,  on  the  other  hand,  that,  one  after  ano¬ 
ther,  our  best  writers  have  lamented  such 
frowardness,  always  bidding  them  trust  more 
to  its  own  inward  powers;  and  that  their 
words  have  booted  us  little,  having  seldom 
been  hearkened  to,  and  forgotten  indeed 
sometimes  by  themselves,  weary  as  they' 
were  with  swimming  against  tlie  tide. 

It  is  notorious,  that  at  the  revival  of  let¬ 
ters,  very  many  Greek  and  Latin  words  were 
drawn  into  the  language ;  many  more  than 
needed,  and  which  have  therefore  been  part¬ 
ly  pruned  away.  This  has  been  remarked, 
for  instance,  in  the  Prayer-book,  where  Latin 
and  Saxon  words  of  the  same  meaning  go 
two  and  two — words  of  a  feather  flockinir  to- 
gether ;  the  Saxon  being  the  least  worthy, 
and  like  decoy  ducks  valued  only  for  catch- 
incf  the  wild.  We  should  remember,  how- 
ever,  how  difficult  it  must  always  be  to  think 
in  one  language  and  write  in  another. 

The  rage  for  foreign  words  waxed  hotter 
and  hotter  under  the  Stuarts.  It  seems, 
however,  to  have  had  no  favor  in  the  eyes  of 
James  the  First ;  for  we  find  him  advising 
his  son.  Prince  Ilemy,  to  write  in  his  own 
language,  among  other  reasons,  because  “  it 
best  becometh  a  king  to  purifie  and  make 
famouse  his  own  tonj/ue.”  But  the  flame 
was  fanned  by  his  grandsons,  both  of  them 
bred  in  France.  Waller, in  condemnation  of 


the  vvery  language  that  has  preserved  his 
name,  thanklessly  wrote — 

“  Poets  that  lasting  marble  seek, 

Must  carve  in  l^tin  or  in  Greek.” 

Milton,  again,  was  content  with  these  Bri¬ 
tish  islands  as  his  world  ;  yet  even  he  did  all 
he  could  to  accommodate  the  English  to  the 
shape  of  the  Latin  tongue.  Most  authors 
either  wrote  in  Latin,  or,  as  Dryden  says  of 
Ben  Jonson,  did  a  little  too  much  romanize 
their  o»vn.  Newton,  long  after,  wrote  his 
great  work  in  Latin  ;  and  in  it,  or  in  French, 
Leibnitz,  his  rival,  w  rote  almost  entirely,  and 
what  little  was  in  German,  is  said  to  have 
been  very  sorry. 

An  outcry  was  not  long  of  being  raised 
against  this  partiality  for  the  Roman  tongues. 
A  voice  had  indeed  been  lifted  from  the  first : 
Robert  of  Gloucester,  Robert  of  Brunne,  Hig- 
den,  and  others,  had  long  before  spoken  of 
it  in  no  kindly  tone  ;  while  after  them,  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  Sir  Thomas  More,  Sir 
Joljn  Cheke,  Roger  Ascham,  Wilson,  Put- 
tenham,  Carew,  Spenser,  Chapman,  Arthur 
Golding,  and  others,  declared  loudly  against 
thus  making  free  with  the  language,  taking 
their  stand  upon  the  necessity  of  keeping, 
what  they  called,  the  birth  tongue  pure  and 
entire,  and  of  speaking  it  plainly  for  plain 
Englishmen  —  in  the  words  of  Robert  de 
Brunne — 

“  for  the  love  of  simple  men 

That  strange  InglU  cannot  ken.” 

They  were  talking,  however,  to  the  wind  ; 
no  one  minded  what  they  said.  Each  was 
wedded  to  his  own  opinion,  and  never  swerved 
from  it.  The  scholar  thought  the  language 
worthless,  unless  it  had  a  goodly  leaven  of 
Latin  and  Greek,  for  why,  it  was  barren  of 
words  ;  the  gentleman  would  none  of  it,  but 
spiced  with  French,  for  w'hy,  it  was  low;  the 
leech  would  have  it  dosed,  himself  knew 
with  what,  for  why,  marry  !  because  it  was 
understood  ;  and  it  was  only  a  few  that,  see¬ 
ing  its  real  power,  felt  that  it  needed  no  for¬ 
eign  help,  and  mourned  that  its  wells  were 
becoming  deflled.  But  these  were  the  cho¬ 
sen  few,  whose  opinions  will  carry  weight 
througli  all  time.  In  the  present,  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  Milton  had  already,  in  his 
speech  for  a  free  Press,  lashed  those  who 
were  thus  ‘‘  apishly  Romanizing,”  and  whose 
learned  pens  “  could  cast  no  ink  without  La¬ 
tin  ;”  and  now  again,  they  were  mildly  up¬ 
braided  by  Dryden,  (mildly,  for  himself  was 
an  offender,  and  took  upon  him  to  call  the 
English  a  barbarous  tongue) ;  they  were 
sharply  chidden  by  Locke ;  they  were  pilloried 
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by  Butler,  and  pelted  by  Lestrange — even 
Bunyan  had  a  hit  at  them  ;  and  besides  these, 
the  lesser  guns,  Dr.  Bohun  and  Peter  Iley- 
lin,  showed  6ght.  The  cry  was  long  raised 
ere  any  plan  w'as  settled  for  putting  down 
the  outrages ;  and  John  Evelyn  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  to  propose  one.  Evelyn  was 
clever  in  his  way  ;  if  he  had  no  great  liorse- 
power,  he  had  a  great  deal  of  hobbypower. 
At  one  time  he  wished  to  bring  the  subject 
before  the  Royal  Society  ! — and  again,  in  a 
letter  (June  1665)  to  Sir  Peter  Wyche, 
(a  glaring  instance,  by-the-bye,  of  the  very 
faults  he  was  writing  against),  spoke  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  list  of  the  new  words  “  daily  minted  by 
ourLogodajdali,”  and  of  getting  some  touch¬ 
stone  to  try  them  by,  that  it  might  be  “  re¬ 
solved  on  what  should  be  sufficient  to  render 
them  current,  ul  civitate  donenlur;  since  with¬ 
out  restraining  that  same  indomilnm  novandi 
verba  lirenliant,  it  will  in  time  quite  disguise 
the  language.”  Still  nothing  was  done  to 
stay  the  evil ;  almost  nothing  till  about  1710, 
when  first  the  Tattler,  and  then  the  Specta¬ 
tor,  made  their  appearance.  Afterwards  was 
printed  Swift’s  “Proposal  for  correcting,  im¬ 
proving, and  ascertaining  the  English  tongue.” 
In  that  pamphlet  he  has  a  remark,  which  has 
often  since  been  repeated,  and  w  hich,  if  true 
then,  is  much  more  so  now  ;  that  w'ere  it  not 
for  the  Bible  and  Common  Prayer  Book,  w'e 
should  hardly  be  able  to  understand  anything 
that  was  written — say  two  hundred  years 
ago  ;  “  and  I  doubt”  he  goes  on,  “  whether 
the  alterations,  since  introduceel,  have  added 
much  to  the  beauty  or  strength  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  tongiu‘,  though  they  have  taken  a  great 
deal  from  that  simplicity,  wdiich  is  one  of  the 
greatest  perfections  in  any  language.”  The 
Spectator  went  far  in  working  the  change 
desired  by  Swift,  a  stop  having  been  put  to 
the  itrflood  of  Latin  words.  But  Addison 
and  his  friends  did  not  go  far  enough,  did 
not  cut  deep  enough,  since  no  provision  was 
made  for  a  supplv  of  new  words,  should 
these  be  needed  ;  and  ever  after,  even  until 
now,  that  supply  not  growing  from  within, 
has  had  to  be  grafted  from  without.  And 
while  the  indw’elling  strength  of  our  tongue 
has  been  thus  so  far  palsied,  the  e.xternal 
support  has  been  of  little  value,  inasmuch  as 
a  staff  is  but  a  poor  exchange  for  a  limb ;  and 
not  only  this,  but  its  own  beauty  has  been 
withering,  and  the  beauty  it  has  borrowed  is 
that  of  a  painted  cheek.  Foreign  words  can 
never  paint  like  those  of  home ;  they  are 
only  engravings.  Lamartine  says  of  his  own 
language  that  it  is  too  “  mathematical,  and 
its  words  are  as  dry,  stiff,  and  colorless  as 


ciphers;”  and  Sismondi  is  still  more  severe, 
not  to  speak  of  Schlegel  and  others  out  of 
France:  no  w'onder,  then,  if  our  tongue 
should  lose  in  beauty,  in  so  far  as  it  borrows 
its  lustre  from  the  French.  And  the  French 
is  so  dull  and  unpoetical,  just  because  its  own 
lustre  is  borrow’ed.  We  borrow  from  the 
French,  and  thev  from  the  Latins  :  the  moun- 
tains  look  on  Marathon,  and  Marathon  looks 
on  the  sea.  Whatever  beauty  may  lie  in 
Greek  or  Latin  or  French,  or  even  Saxon 
words,  in  themselves,  they  cannot  be  beauti¬ 
ful  to  us,  if  unmeaning  and  lifeless  ;  that  is, 
if  their  meaning  does  not  shine  through  them, 
for  we  seldom  use  words  without  attaching  a 
sense  to  them,  though  we  often  fail  to  seethe 
meaning  lodged  within  the  word.  And  there- 
fore  must  Saxon  words  always  be,  to  us  at  least, 
the  most  beautiful,  because  we  can  understand 
them  better,  from  knowing  more  of  their 
family  history.  That  is  rightly  a  dead  lan¬ 
guage  or  dead  word,  which  does  not  speak 
to  us,  which  we  cannot  thoroughly  under¬ 
stand,  or  whose  etymology  we  are  unable  to 
fathom  ;  and  English  is  dead  so  far  forth  as 
its  roots  and  true  meaning  are  unknown.  To 

^  O 

a  good  scholar  Latin  and  Greek  are  living 
languages,  and  to  those  who  use  English  un¬ 
thinkingly  it  may  be  dumb  and  dead.  So 
that  while  the  initiated,  who  can  trace  an 
expression  to  its  cradle,  and  know  what  fine 
thoughts  have  gathered  in  time,  and  will  ga¬ 
ther  again,  upon  even  the  most  vulgar  words, 
like  moss  upon  an  ugly  stone, — while  these 
find  in  English  and  in  all  languages  the  rich¬ 
est  poetry,  the  unlearned  and  unthinking, 
however  they  may.  handle  the  words,  have 
no  eye  for  their  real  cand  hidden  beauty  ;  and 
to  them  about  one-half  of  our  language  is 
speechless,  to  them  almost  all  words  of  the 
Southern  stock,  and  many  of  the  Northern 
are  benumbed  and  dead. 

To  return :  the  change,  thus  brought 
about,  did  not  abide  h)ng,  and  stood  the  Ian- 
guage  in  little  stead  ;  for  before  forty  yefvrs 
had  past,  Johnson  again  had  to  raise  the  hue- 
and-cry  of  innovation.  And,  yet  he  himself 
j(jined  with  the  trespassers,  and  bloated  the 
language  still  more.  Not  that  he  himself 
brought  in  manv  Greek  and  Latin  words, 
but  that  he  mainly  emj)loyed  those  we  al¬ 
ready  had :  he  starved  what  should  have 
been  kept  up,  and  pampered  what  should 
have  been  kept  down,  till  our  language  be¬ 
came  like  himself,  little  sinew  and  much  fat. 
It  seems  he  was  smitten  with  this  liking  by 
reading  the  works  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
I  which  nevertheless,  Southey  thinks,  might 
!  cure  any  one  of  such  a  madness ;  and  for  this 
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very  end,  he  once  prescribed  the  “Vulgar 
Errors”  to  his  friend  VV’illiam  Taylor  of  Nor¬ 
wich,  who  had  been  bitten.  One  is  almost 
inclined  to  say  that  (in  his  earlier  works) 
Johnson,  and  such  as  he,  did  not  write  Eng¬ 
lish,  but  a  dialect  of  it.  This  is  pleasantly 
mooted  in  a  play  got  up  (1779)  in  mockery 
of  the  craze  for  learning  and  learned  words, 
so  common  then.*  An  old  man  and  an  Ox¬ 
onian  dispute  whether  the  following  be  Eng¬ 
lish  or  not ; — “  Yon  lucid  orb,  in  ether  pen¬ 
sile,  irradiates  the  expanse.  Refulgent  scin¬ 
tillations,  in  th’  ambient  void  opaque  emit 
humid  splendor,  cicc.,  Arc.”  Says  the  Oxo¬ 
nian  :  “  I  am  enwrapt  in  astonishment !  You 
are  imposed  on.  Sir! — instead  of  classical 
language,  (Latin  or  Greek,)  you  have  heard 
a  rant  in  English.”  ‘‘  English  I”  quoth  the 
old  man,  “  D’ye  take  me  for  a  fool  ? — D’ye 
think  1  don’t  know  my  own  mother  tongue? 
’Twas  no  more  like  English  than  I  am  like 
Whittington’s  cat.”  “ was  every  syllable 
Enijllshy  “There’s  impudence!  —  There 
wasn’t  no  word  of  it  English.”  “  Oh,  the 
torture  of  ignorance !”  “  Ignorant !  come, 

come,  none  of  your  tricks  upon  travelers  !  I 
know  you  mean  all  this  as  a  skit  upon  my 
edication, — but  I’ll  have  you  to  know,  sir, 
that  I’ll  read  the  hardest  chapter  in  Nehe- 
raiah  with  you  for  your  ears.”  The  Oxonian 
said  very  truly  that  the  foregoing  piece  was 
a  rant,  but  he  also  said  it  was  English ;  and 
by  our  common  rules,  which  call  every  word 
with  an  English  ending  such,  almost  every 
word  is  good,  sound  English  ;  the  arrange¬ 
ment  is  also  English,  the  whole  sentence 
English.  But  how  laughable  to  say  so ! — 
the  absurdity  is  seen  because  the  speech 
happens  to  be  unmeaning.  Yet  Johnson 
well-nigh  came  up  to  this  ideal,  but  good 
sense  and  deep  thought  heavily  rolled  be¬ 
neath  his  bulky  language.  In  the  above 
case  we  hear  the  rattle  of  cartwheels,  in  his 
the  booming  of  a  thunderclap ;  the  sounds 
are  the  very  same,  but  how  unlike  are  the 
feelings  which  they  beget !  The  greatest  evil 
was  that  Johnson  became  the  founder  of  a 
school.  He  was  not  like  the  many  book¬ 
makers  of  the  day  and  of  bygone  days,  who 
were  like  him  given  to  such  swollen  lan¬ 
guage — unreadable;  but  was  a  very  great 
and  powerful  writer,  and  was  reckoned  the 
first  of  critics ;  so  that  soon  he  had  many 
followers,  who  could  easily  ape  him  so  far  as 
words  went,  although  utterly  unable  to  keep 
him  pace  when  it  came  to  thinking.  These 
gave  long  life  to  his  worst  faults,  while  his 

*  Who’s  the  Dupe  ? — A  Farce.  By  Mrs.  Cowley. 


fairest  beauties  d wined  away.  Doubtless, 
he  had  beauties  as  well  of  speech  as  of 
thought ;  it  would  be  foolhardy  to  deny  it 
either  of  himself  or  some  of  his  school ;  but 
it  would  also  be  foolish  to  say  that  French 
messes  are  not  often  nicer  than  simpler  dish¬ 
es,  and  yel  who  will  say  that  plainer  fare  is 
not  best,  and  relished  best,  in  the  long  run  ? 
To  our  minds,  the  greatest  beauty,  far  above 
mere  elegance,  is  purity  ;  and  neiiher  John¬ 
son  nor  his  followers  have  that.  The  stand¬ 
ard  of  purity  must  indeed  ditfer  at  different 
times,  and  can  never  wholly  be  without  spot. 
Dan  Chaucer  was  the  veiy  pink  of  purity  to 
Spenser ;  yet  even  he  has  been  blamed,  and 
not  groundlessly.  No  one,  however,  is 
dreaming  of  such  an  unsullied  pattern  ;  and 
Johnson  was  condemned  by  himself,  when  he 
declared  that,  to  write  the  English  tongue  in 
its  perfection,  a  man  must  give  day  and  night 
to  Addison. 

Cow  per  then  arose  in  song,  and  \Yords- 
worth  in  his  wake.  Wordsworth’s  idea  of 
poetry  w’as  a  great  riddle  to  the  literary 
world.  With  the  foregoing  poets  there  had 
been  a  bewildering  mistiness  of  thought,  and 
corresponding  slackness  of  language.  He 
with  others,  taking  the  cue  from  Cowper, 
cried  loudly  for  simplicity,  for  downright 
plainness,  even  though  it  should  be  oftentimes 
rugged  and  uncouth  ;  and  he  said  that  this 
would  best  be  gained  by  employing  our  every 
day  speech.  It  looked  very  odd  that  a 
poet  should  plead  for  homely  language,  and 
in  this  shape  the  proposal  never  had  much 
favor.  Common  or  ordinary  language  is, 
however,  the  self-sam  •  as  Saxon  ;  and  whe¬ 
ther  it  was  thus  resolved  wittingly  or  unwit- 
tingly,  yet  so  it  is  that  our  poetry  is  now 
more  thoroughly  Saxon  than  since  the  days 
of  Spenser.  Still  this  was  not  due  to  Words¬ 
worth  alone  ;  he  was  luckily  backed  by  Scott, 
Byron,  and  others  who  had  then  the  public 
ear,  and  who,  from  an  early  friendship  for  old 
English  authors,  took  to  writing  almost  whol¬ 
ly  old  English  words. 

What  was  done  in  verse  could  not  but  be 
felt  in  prose.  Yet  only  somewhat,  for  while 
there  were  those  who  strove  to  write  good 
Saxon,  (and  they  were  still  more  governed 
by  a  desire  of  bringing  down  philosophy  to 
the  people,)  there  were  others  who  Latinized 
their  language  more  than  ever — w’hose  prose 
went  mad  and  raved  Greek.  And  the  work 
even  of  the  former  was  only  negative  ;  almost 
all  they  did  wiis  to  outroot  many  of  the  Latin 
words  without  tilling  their  places.  Hence, 
Saxon  was  said  to  be  scanty  in  words ;  hence, 
the  writers  themselves  could  only  give 
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descriptions  of  the  outward  bodied  world,  and 
when  they  came  to  speak  of  the  inner, 
thoiighten  world,  stood  stock  still,  till  being 
driven  again  to  the  Latin  and  Greek  names, 
they  seemed  to  grant  that  Saxon  had  failed 
them.  They  had  a  fear  which  the  increasing 
study  of  German  has  very  much  lessened  ; 
they  were  afraid  of  being  singular,  knowing 
how  often  j)eculiarities  have  been  nicknamed 
affectation,  as  when  the  Lyrical  Ballads  were 
sneered  at  on  this  score.  When  a  writer  lays 
down  a  rule,  and  taking  or  mistaking  it  for  a 
golden  one,  always  sticks  to  it,  he  may  be 
laughed  at  for  his  pains,  but  hardly,  we 
think,  for  putting  on  airs ;  sinner  he  may  be 
for  laying  down  the  rule,  but  sinner  he  is  not 
for  walking  by  it ;  he  is  your  true  man. 
Those,  indeed,  who  would  mend  their  lan¬ 
guage,  by  giving  an  example,  must  dare  seem 
quaint ;  but  they  will  only  seem  so,  and  fur¬ 
ther  acquaintance  will  wear  away  the  awk¬ 
wardness  of  a  new  expression.  We  are  glad, 
therefore,  at  the  growing  attention  paid  to 
German  and  old  English  authors,  and  hope¬ 
fully  look  forward  to  the  time  when  our  lan¬ 
guage,  which  has  all  its  life  been  a  wayfarer, 
shall  return  to  its  early  home  and  natural 
condition,  and  nobody  shall  wonder  or  fret  at 
the  change.  INIeanvvhile  one  cannot  choose 
but  notice  the  increasing  favor  shown  to  Sax¬ 
on  expressions ;  and  it  is  curious  to  see  how, 
in  one  way  or  another,  praise  of  this  kind  is 
dealt  out ;  either  unawares  in  some  passing 
remark,  or  broadly  and  knowingly,  as  when 
Southey  is  lifted  to  the  skies  for  his  rich  flow 
of  Saxon,  when  Johnson  is  tumbled  to  the 
nether  shades  for  marrinor  his  English  with 
Latin,  or  when  the  Bible  and  Bunyan  are 
applauded  for  having  no  big  words.  In  al¬ 
most  every  newspaper  one  may  read  such 
things  ;  and  perhaps,  like  straws,  they  tell 
how  the  wind  blows  better  than  publications 
carrying  more  weight. 

We  hasten,  however,  to  learn  what  men 
of  higher  standing  say,  and  here  we  must  be 
very  brief.  We  shall  afterward  have  to  no¬ 
tice  an  objection  made  to  Saxon,  and,  for  the 
present,  quote  from  Robert  Hall  what  bears 
upon  it.  His  friend  and  biographer  had 
used  the  word  felicity  three  or  four  times 
together,  and  was  asked  by  Hall  why  he  did 
so,  since  happiness  was  a  better  word,  more 
musical,  and  genuine  English,  coming  from 
the  Saxon.  “Not  more  musical,”  said  his 
friend — “  Yes,”  he  replied,  “  more  musical, 
and  so  are  words  derived  from  the  Saxon  ge¬ 
nerally  and  then  he  gives  examples.  This 
opinion  comes  witli  greater  force,  as  it  goes 
quite  against  Hall’s  own  practice,  by  which 


his  writings  always  seemed  like  a  newly  and 
thickly  metalled  road — very  hard  driving. 
There  is  no  English  author,  however,  who 
does  not  deal  pretty  freely  in  words  from  the 
classical  languages,  and  hardly  any  who  have 
qualms  of  conscience  in  doing  so.  Perhaps 
Southey  dropped  most  thoroughly  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  such  foreigners,  and  when  he 
came  to  write  English,  allowed  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  every  other  tongue  escape  him. 
In  a  letter  to  his  friend,  William  Taylor  of 
Norwich,  he  says: — “  I  can  tolerate  a  Ger¬ 
manism  for  family  sake  ;  but  he  who  uses  a 
French  or  Latin  phrase  w'here  a  pure  old 
English  word  does  as  well,  ought  to  be  hung, 
drawn,  and  quartered  for  high  treason  against 
his  mother  tongue.”  (The  letter  is  dated 
February  1803.)  His  exception  of  German 
is  markworthy  ;  as  likewise  his  statement,  in 
the  former  part  of  the  same  letter,  that  he 
learnt  to  write  English,  not  from  any  English 
author,  but  by  hearing  of  Burger’s  language, 
and  seeing  a  translation  of  it ;  to  be  marked, 
we  say,  because  Southey,  among  others,  has 
been  spoken  of  as  having  had  a  very  loath¬ 
ing  of  everything  German.  Alike  at  fault 
are  that  lust  of  novelty,  which  takes  after  the 
Germans  in  everything,  and  would  wrest  a 
noble  language  like  ours  into  the  crooked 
proportions  of  one  not  yet  full-framed;  and 
that  drowsy,  unclannish  taste,  which  can  pass 
words  from  the  French,  or  any  of  the  Roman 
languages,  and  visit  with  all  the  vials  of  their 
wrath  ever)"  endeavor  to  enrich  the  English 
tongue,  by  borrowing  from  the  Northern 
group,  as  if  that  were  unlawful  gain,  when, 
in  truth,  it  can  be  shown  that  we  borrow  of 
the  latter  in  a  manner  far  more  lawful  than 
from  the  former.  Those  who  give  way  to 
the  first  of  these  impulses  will  soon  cool 
down ;  and  those  who  yield  to  the  second, 
will  soon  die  out ;  yet  it  may  not  be  in  vain 
to  remind  the  one,  that  there  is  nothing  about 
which  a  people  are  more  touchy  and  unforgiv¬ 
ing,  because  there  is  nothing  to  whose  powers 
and  failings  they  are  more  keenly  alive,  than 
language — the  messenger  of  their  thoughts  ; 
and  that,  therefore,  in  idly  tampering  with 
the  hlnglish  tongue,  they  are  playing  with  an 
edge-tool  that  will  stab  their  reputation  ere 
long ;  and  we  remind  the  other,  that  both 
Scott  and  Southey — Southey,  purest  of  late 
writers — were  brightened  up  by  the  fires  of 
German  literature,  and  that  it  would  be  no 
great  wonder  if  English  and  German  were  in 
time  so  near  each  other  that  there  should 
be  no  more  difference  between  them  than 
between  the  younger  and  elder  dialects  of 
Greece. 
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But,  returning  to  names,  Dr.  Arnold,  in  ( 
one  of  his  letters  to  Chevalier  Bunsen,  (Feb-  f 
ruary,  1835,)  said,  that  our  tongue  wa.s  t 
greatly  below  his,  “  by  having  lost  so  much  jj 
of  its  native  character,  and  become  such  a  c 
jumble  of  French  and  Latin  exotics  with  the  t 
original  Saxon and  elsewhere  {Misrell.  c 
Works,  p.  ICO,)  he  calls  it  an  enormous  evil,  i 
that  “  the  rich  and  poor  in  England  have  ( 
each  what  is  almost  a  distinct  language  ;  the  1 
language  of  the  rich,  which  is,  of  course,  also  ^ 
that  of  books,  being  so  full  of  French  words,  ' 
derived  from  their  Norman  ancestors,  while  I 
that  of  the  poor  still  retains  the  pure  Saxon 
character,  inherited  from  their  Saxon  forefa-  < 
thers.”  But  our  argument  from  authority  ( 
will  be  cut  short,  and  wound  up  by  men-  i 
tioning  Mr.  Macaulay,  who  makes  the  fol-  ' 
lowing  remarks  on  Bunyan  and  the  English 
language  in  his  hands  :  “The  style  of  Bun¬ 
yan  is  delightful  to  every  reader,  and  inval¬ 
uable  as  a  study  to  every  person  who  wishes 
to  obtain  a  wide  command  over  the  English 
language.  The  vocabulary  is  the  vocabulary 
of  the  common  people.  There  is  not  an  ex¬ 
pression,  if  we  except  a  few  technical  terms 
of  theology,  which  would  puzzle  the  rudest 
peasant.  We  have  observed  several  pages 
which  do  not  contain  a  single  word  of  more 

O 

than  two  syllables.  Yet  no  writer  has  said 
more  exactly  what  he  meant  to  say.  For 
magnificence,  for  pathos,  for  vehement  ex¬ 
hortation,  for  subtle  disquisition,  for  every 
purpose  of  the  poet,  the  orator,  and  the  di¬ 
vine,  this  homely  dialect,  the  dialect  of  plain 
working  men,  was  perfectly  sufficient.  There 
is  no  book  in  our  literature  on  which  we 
would  so  readily  stake  the  fame  of  the  old 
unpolluted  English  language,  no  book  which 
shows  so  well  [as  the  Pilgrim’s  Progress] 
how  rich  that  language  is  in  its  own  proper 
wealth,  and  how  little  it  has  improved  by  all 
that  it  has  borrowed.” 

The  outline  of  the  history  of  English, 
which  we  have  thus  hurriedly  sketched,  is 
full  of  instruction.  It  shows  how  mindful  we 
have  been  of  the  wealth  of  other  languages, 
and  how  forgetful  of  the  indwelling  pow¬ 
ers  of  our  own.  Our  own  is  yet  unweaned. 
Taking  all  into  account,  is  it  not  expedient  to 
apply  some  sovereign  cure,  that  it  may  no 
longer  be  dependent  on  outward  aid  ?  In 
general  terms,  that  cure  must  be — to  un¬ 
shackle  and  give  ampler  room  to  the  long 
cramped  and  slighted  powers  of  the  Saxon, 
and  to  hail  its  new  words  or  combinations  of 
words  more  readily  than  ever  w’e  did  any 
from  the  French,  or  Latin,  or  Greek.  We 
have  had  so  much  to  do  with  Latin  and 


Greek,  we  have,  as  it  were,  lived  in  them 
from  our  youth  up,  and  are  so  accustomed 
to  see  their  words  draiijrhted  into  our  Ian- 
guage,  that  they  pass  muster  at  once,  with¬ 
out  seeming  far-fetched,  without  being 
thought  of  at  all ;  they  are  so  cheaply  earn¬ 
ed  (for  the  taking)  that  we  think  all  right 
and  well,  and  nothing  remarkable.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  are  so  weaned  from  our  mo¬ 
ther  tongue,  the  stmly  of  Saxon  is  so  un¬ 
wonted,  and  we  meet  so  seldom  with  new 
Saxon  words,  that  when  we  do,  they  are  sure 
to  catch  the  eye,  and  perhaps  hurt  it,  just  as 
when  a  traveler  comes  from  abroad ,tlie  talking 
of  his  verv  friends  seems  stranjre,  and  urates 
on  the  ear.  This  is  not  only  most  unnatural  but 
most  unwise,  for  we  can  easily  conceive  (it  is 
(udy  a  supposition)  how,  by  some  sudden  revo¬ 
lution,  the  study  of  the  dead  languages  should 
be  given  up,  and  yet  our  mental  life,  so  far 
from  ebbing,  flow  with  a  mightier  tide ;  and 
where  then  could  we  get  new'  words,  when 
now  our  language  is  lowered  to  beggary  ? 
There  are  some  who  would  make  us  believe 
that  the  very  alms  of  the.se  languages  is 
!  costlier  and  better  far  than  anything  our 
own  can  bestow.  So  be  it;  but  to  rely 
thereon  is  just  as  foolish  and  hopeless  as  it 
would  be  to  stop  w'orking  our  iron,  and  tin, 
and  coal  mines,  that  our  workmen  may  go 
search  for  gold  dust  in  Africa,  or  dig  for  it 
in  California.  Nevertheless,  let  us  fulfil  our 
part  to  our  mother  tongue, which  is  our  bound- 
en  duty,  and  she  will  not  be  behind  hand  in 
hers  ;  neither  sluggish  nor  niggardly,  she  will 
reward  us  more  than  a  dead  tongue,or  a  stran¬ 
ger  can,  as  surely  as  England  with  her  iron  has 
become  wealthier  than  Spain,  though  Spain 
had  the  Peruvian  mines  for  her  purse. 

These  are  the  pos^ibilities  of  the  case,  aijd 
w'e  may  now  ask  what  is  the  likelihood. 
This  will  he  ascertained  by  glancing  at  the 
influences  which  are  at  present  working  upon 
the  language.  The  foremost  is  the  pow  er  of 
long  habit,  which,  of  course,  works  in  behalf 
of  the  old,  highly  Latinized  English.  It  is 
not  easy  to  forget  the  past,  and  begin  life 
anew:  we  are  all  Tories.  ’Twas  thus  with 
much  ado  that  Southey  enfranchised  the 
word  blackijnnrd ;  and  since  then,  w’e  may 
see  how'  willing  writers  are  to  befriend  this 
outcast,  but  how  afraid,  and  how  they  al¬ 
ways  seem  to  hold  him  at  arm’s  length,  and 
take  good  care  to  make  a  scapegoat  of  South¬ 
ey,  by  telling  that  he  set  the  example. — 
Along  with  this  is  the  love  of  imitation. 

O  ^  ^ 

When  a  beginner  sits  down  to  write,  his  sen¬ 
tences  w'ill  just  take  the  shape  of  tho.se  which 
last  left  their  print  on  his  mind-  If  he  reads 
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Johnson,  he  will  write  Johnson-wise  ;  if  Ad¬ 
dison,  as  Addison  does  ;  if  Swift,  like  Swift. 
It  is  thus  not  true  that  a  man  shapes  his  own 
style ;  the  chances  are  not  many  that  he  will ; 
it  is  formed  for  him  unawares.  The  force, 
therefore,  with  which  the  most  esteemed  and 
well-known  writings  bear  on  every  one’s 
compositions,  cannot  be  too  Inghly  rated. 
A  power  that  tells  on  the  same  side  is  the 
study  of  the  glorious  languages  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  We  never  wish  to  see  that  study 
flagging :  but  surely  we  have  had  our  fill  of 
classic  words,  and  it  is  fitting  that  other 
tongues,  of  nearer  kin  to  our  mother  tongue, 
should  have  a  share  of  our  attention.  These 
forces,  however,  might  be  weak  enough,  if 
not  wielded  by  another:  they  are  the  tools  of 
hasty  writers,  pushed  for  words  on  a  sudden, 
or  of  lazy  ones,  who  will  not  be  at  the  trou¬ 
ble  of  seeking  them  in  English.  Like  those 
Britons  of  \ore,  who  always  when  worsted 
by  the  Piets,  fled  for  shelter  to  the  Romans, 
the}’,  when  put  about  for  a  word,  fly  straight 
to  Greece  or  Rome :  ’tis  the  shortest  cut, 
and  they  are  sure  of  help.  But  even  this 
evil  hath  set  bounds,  inasmuch  as  there  is  a 
call,  not  only  for  clear,  or  tine,  or  flowing 
language,  but  for  brilliant  also  ;  and,  to  write 
brilliantly,  one  nmsi  write  Saxon.  Take  up 
any  sparkling  passage  in  any  writer,  and  it 
will  be  found  studded  with  Saxon  words ; 
the  reason  being,  that  abstract  words  have 
little  or  no  glitter  about  them,  that  only  con¬ 
crete  have,  and  that  these  in  English  are  near¬ 
ly  all  Saxon. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  powers  banded 
on  the  Saxon  side,  naturally  strong  and  able 
to  match  the  former,  but  stronger  and  able 
to  overmatch  them  by  youthful  vigour. 
First  of  all,  there  is  the  charm  of  novelty. 
Then  there  is  the  influence  of  Wordsworth’s 
poetry,  which  may  be  traced  in  the  writings 
of  Dr.  Arnold,  the  Oxford  Divines,  and  some 
others.  Be  their  divinity  soothfast  or  not, 
there  is  no  denying  that  the  tractarian  leaders 
are  very  wise  men  ;  they  have  therefore  very 
shrewdly  paid  court  to  Motherenglish,  and  a 
rich  spell  has  the  old  mother  woven  them. 
No  poet,  not  even  Cowper,  gives  so  much  of 
the  cream  of  English  idiom  as  Keble ;  and 
many  of  the  prose  writings  smack  of  the 
same.  Their  books,  perfect  as  works  of  art, 
thus  bewitched  and  aglow  with  warm  reli¬ 
gious  feeling,  have  won  a  way  where  other¬ 
wise  they  could  never  have  entered.  Closely 
allied  to  this  is  the  increasing  attention  be¬ 
stowed  on  the  Middle  Ages  and  on  old  English 
works.  Sir  Thomas  More  has  already  told 
us,  that  old  English  “  is  plenteouse  enoughe 
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in  words and  this  is  acknowledged  on  all 
hands.  “  The  English,  particularly  what  we 
call  the  plain  English,  is  a  very  copious  and 
expressive  language,”  said  Samuel  Richard¬ 
son,  and  so  Johnson,  Jeffrey,  and  Hall.  It 
has  at  present,  however,  a  dearth  of  scientific 
words  ;  not  because  it  is  barren,  but  because 
it  has  never  been  cultivated  ;  for,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  when  our  writers  began  to 
put  away  the  Latin  and  French  words,  they 
did  not  place  others  in  their  room,  and  it  is 
only  of  late  years  that  this  has  been  at  all 
done.  And  the  study  of  black-letter  has 
been  both  a  spur  and  a  great  help  to  them, 
giving  much  insight  into  the  hoards  of  the 
language.  One  word  which  has  thus  become 
common  is  saw  ;  it  was  never  indeed  wholly 
disused,  but  Theodore  Hook  first  made  us  at 
home  with  it  by  the  now  hackneyed  motto 
to  his  “  Sayings  and  Doings.”  Minds  open 
to  the  foregoing  power,  must  be  swayed  still 
more  by  acquaintance  with  a  language  of  the 
same  stamp  as  Saxon,  that  language  a  living 
one,  and  that  the  German.  Accordingly  we 
find  that  not  a  few  German  words,  or  rather 
copies  of  German  words,  have  been  enli.Nted 
into  our  service.  Instead  of  the  French  way 
of  forming  a  compound  word  (boat  of  steam), 
the  German  has  led  us  back  to  our  old  way 
(steamboat).  It  is  only  within  the  last 
twentv  vears  that came  into  fashion; 
and  in  writings  published  about  the  year 
1830,  it  is  always  escorted  by  an  explanation 
—  hnntlbook  or  mnnual.  Again,  it  is  not  long 
since  fatherland  was  adopted  from  the  Ger¬ 
man  ;  from  which  also  other  w’ords  ending  in 
j  land  have  been  taken,  as  birth-,  fairy-,  rloud-y 
dream-,  wonder-land.  In  like  manner,  one 
may  see  from  books  of  Eastern  travel,  that  we 
.shall  soon  have  to  welcome  the  kindred  words 
morniny-land  and  evening- land,  for  east  and 
west.  But  lastly,  the  efforts  that  are  being 
made  to  place  the  truths  of  science  within 
the  reach  of  the  people  further  these  influ¬ 
ences.  Those  who  in  books  for  popular  use 
still  keep  the  old  Greek  and  Latin  terms  are 
driven  to  the  clumsy  expedient  of  a  glossary 
at  the  end  ;  and  we  must  say  that  those  who 
have  done  away  with  these  terms  have 
hitherto  done  little  else  ;  they  have  cast  down 
without  building  up.  Yet  their  labor  w'as 
not  small,  and  is  by  no  means  without  value  ; 
as  pioneers,  they  have  cleared  the  w’ay,  and 
the  task  of  the  pioneer  is  not  a  trifling  one. 
The  present  subject  was  indeed  first  made 
important  by  those  who  were  seeking  the 
spread  of  useful  knowledge  among  the  peo¬ 
ple.  The  world  of  letters  is  not  a  kingdom, 
but  a  republic  ;  and  though  thus  there  could 
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be  no  royal  road  to  learning,  why  might  there 
not  be  a  popular  one?  Vet  the  difficulty 
was  great  and  peculiar  to  ourselves  ;  any¬ 
where  else  it  would  not  have  been  felt  so 
much  ;  in  Greece  or  Rome  perhaps  not  at  all. 
There  we  find  that  not  only  the  greatest  poets, 
but  also  the  greatest  philosophers  belonged 
to  the  lower  chisses ;  Protagoras,  a  porter  ; 
Epicurus,  of  mean  birth  ;  ^Esop,  a  slave ; 
Epictetus,  another ;  and  Socrates,  the  great¬ 
est  of  all,  his  father  a  stone-cutter,  his  mother 
a  midwife  ;  himself  an  orphan  boy  cheated  of 
the  pittance  bequeathed  him.  In  Britain, 
however,  while  the  poets,  from  Shakspeare 
to  Burns,  and  later  still,  have  been  often  meri 
of  the  people  and  self-Uiught,  the  philoso¬ 
phers  from  Bacon  and  Locke  downwards, 
have  generally  been  higher  born  and  always 
college  bred.  And  for  this  reason :  in  Greece, 
the  speech  not  only  of  the  bard  but  of  the 
sage  was  at  bottom  the  same  as  that  of 
the  veriest  clown,  and  thereby  the  honors 
of  the  two  former  were  within  ken  of  the 
latter ;  but',  in  Britain,  while  the  peasant 
could  grasp  at  the  poet’s  meed,  because  he 
knew  the  poet’s  language,  he  could  not  so 
easily  reach  to  the  rewards  of  science,  because 
it  had  a  language  of  its  own,  to  him  unintel- 
ligible.  For  although  Bacon  led  out  philo¬ 
sophy  from  the  schools  where  it  had  been 
buried,  he  yet  left  it  swathed  in  a  dead  lan¬ 
guage  ;  and  it  has  been  wearing  its  grave- 
clothes  ever  since.  Here,  then,  was  the  great 
drawback ;  it  was  not  enough  to  cheapen 
books  and  the  other  means  of  instruction ;  if 
the  people  were  to  be  tailght,  they  must  be 
taught  in  their  own  tongue  ;  the  sciences 
must  shake  off  their  winding-sheet ;  new 
books  must  be  written.  The  speech  of  every¬ 
day  life  was  Saxon  ;  our  poetry,  whether  in 
prose  or  verse,  was  almost  all  Saxon ;  but 
the  language  of  philosophy,  whatever  it  was, 
was  not  Saxon,  being  full  of  those  terms 
which  are  called  big,  or  hard,  or  dictionary 
words.  These,  therefore,  were  to  be  cast 
away,  if  knowledge  was  no  longer  to  be 
shrouded,  and  cast  aside  in  some  measure 
they  were.  The  work,  a  great  work,  was 
thus  begun ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we 
shall  not  now  lose  sight  of  it,  or  stop  short  of 
carrying  it  through. 

A  question  falls  here  to  be  examined,  but 
there  is  hardly  room  for  it.  A  living  tongue 
is  always  changing,  never  fixed  :  how  far  can 
we  change  it  at  will  ?  We  cannot  stay  to 
answer  this  generally,  as  a  proper  answer 
would  have  to  be  built  upon  a  very  large 
induction ;  it  will  be  sufficient  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  however,  to  mention  a  single  fact.  In 
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the  Ionic  and  old  Attic,  the  letter  sigma  was 
prominent  to  a  fault.  Some  writers,  as  Euri¬ 
pides,  took  great  delight  in  it,  but  generally 
it  was  felt  to  be  a  blemish  ;  and,  strange  to 
say,  it  was  the  Bceotian  ear  that  disliked  it 
most.  Pindar  called  it  base-born  (x»/35aXov 
(Tav)  ;  and  Lasos  of  Hermione,  in  certain  of 
his  odes,  dropped  it  altogether.  Now,  we 
know  that  in  the  later  Attic  there  is  no  such 
blemish,  and  that  laii  often  fills  the  place  of 
the  outlawed  sigma,  (as  crparTw  for  crpao'o'w.) 
This  change,  it  is  said,  was  brought  about  by 
Pericles,  who  was  wont  to  prepare  his  speech¬ 
es  very  carefully  beforehand,  studying  every 
gesture,  tone,  and  look,  and  who  made  this 
substitution  to  avoid  the  hissing  sound  that 
prevailed  so  much.  English  is  in  the  same 
awkward  plight ;  its  hjssing — by  whatever 
letters  produced,  s,  z,  x,  sh,  ch,  ti,  c,j^^ — at 
once  draws  notice  from  a  foreigner,  and  need 
only  be  pointed  out  for  all  to  feel  its  harsh¬ 
ness.  The  way  to  cure  it  (more  constitutional 
than  the  way  of  Pericles)  is  by  employing 
more  frequently  the  third  person  singular  of 
verbs  in  th  instead  of  s,  (hath  for  has,  passeth 
for  passes)  ;  and  by  reviving,  if  possible,  the 
old  plural  in  e/i,  (as  oxen,  treen  for  trees,  eyen 
for  eyes,)  and  using  it  in  all  those  cases  where 
the  other  plural  would  be  disagreeable.  Let 
our  readers  settle  if  it  be  possible.  It  would 
require  at  least  some  courage  to  set  it  afoot. 

There  is  less  need  of  lingering  on  this  head, 
as  there  is  no  one  that  we  know  of — not  even 
the  spelling  reformers — seeking  to  introduce 
arbitrary  changes ;  and  we  ourselves  only 
presume  to  throw  out  some  hints  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  tendencies,  at  present 
in  action,  should  be  directed.  We  crave  the- 
indulgence  of  our  readers  towards  the  at¬ 
tempt,  such  as  it  is.  Let  us  not  be  mistaken 
however,  the  ground  we  take  is  simply  this: 
we  may  well  be  proud  of  our  language,  but 
there  is  assuredly  no  wisdom  in  saying  that 
it  cannot  be  bettered,  especially  when  we 
know  that  so  much  as  one-third  of  it  is  a 
dead  letter  to  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
Queen’s  lieges.  Keeping  this  in  mind,  and 
taking  knowledge  that  there  are  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  certain  forces  at  work  upon  it,  (and 
some  of  them  have  never  been  in  action  be¬ 
fore,)  all  we  say  is,  that  if  our  language, 
above  all  our  philosophic  language,  need  any 
improvement,  now  is  the  time  to  do  it. 
Strike  while  the  iron  is  hot.  These  forces 
are  undeniable  ;  all  we  ask  is  that  they  be 
not  crushed,  indeed  they  cannot  be  crushed  ; 
we  ask  that  they  be  not  allowed  to  work 
aimlessly  and  recklessly.  The  English  lan¬ 
guage  is  ridden  by  a  nightmare — awaken 
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her ;  she  is  a  new  Penelope — scare  away 
her  suitors.  Let  us  do  over  ajjaiu  what 
Addison  and  Steele  did ;  but  more,  let  us 
go  to  the  heart  of  the  evil,  and  raise  the 
means  of  keeping  up  a  supply  of  its  own 
words  through  all  time  coming.  They  took 
away  the  crutches  of  the  language  without 
teaching,  it  to  walk  ;  let  us  do  both  the  one 
and  the  other.  Perhaps  they  did  enough  for 
the  times,  and  therefore  all  that  ought  to  be 
expected.  Mind  was  not  stirring  then,  there 
were  no  great  thoughts  upheaving  ;  hence 
no  loss  would  be  felt  in  making  the  retrench¬ 
ments,  and  no  need  would  be  felt  for  a  new 
coinage.  But  now,  when  the  boundaries  of 
thought  have  been  greatly  widened— on  the 
eve  of  another  era,  the  grandest  of  all — in  an 
age  rife  with  vast  speculations,  when  the  soul 
of  man  is  laboring  with  mighty  thoughts 
and  desires  almost  too  big  for  uttemnce,  and 
which,  at  least,  the  old  phraseologies  are 
unable  to  express,  we  may,  and  we  ought  to 
reform,  but  we  cannot  retrench.  And  if 
there  is  to  be  any  life  in  our  phraseology  an¬ 
swering  to  our  living  conceptions,  it  must  be 
built,  not  upon  the  antique  foundations  of 
Greece  and  Italy,  but  nearer  home;  if  the 
burning  thoughts  are  to  be  conveyed  in 
breathing  words,  the  words  must  come  from 
a  living  tongue,  else  we  can  never  realize  the 
ideal  of  a  language  so  well  described  by 
Gibbon  in  referring  to  the  Greek — a  language 
at  once  capable  of  giving  a  soul  to  the  objects 
of  sense,  and  a  body  to  the  abstractions  of 
mind  ;  else,  though  our  hands  will  indeed  be 
the  hands  of  a  Briton,  our  voice  will  be  the 
voice  of  a  ghost  or  of  a  foreigner. 

Cicero  enriched  the  Latin  language  with 
many  w’ords  from  the  Greek  philosophy,  and 
Plutarch,  in  writing  his  life,  tells  us  that  he 
did  so  in  one  of  two  ways,  either  by  meta¬ 
phor  or  by  translation,  thus  contriving  to 
make  them  intelligible  and  familiar  to  the 
Romans.  The  ways  and  means  employed 
by  Cicero  can  be  employed  in  every  other 
language,  and  they  are  the  only  true  ones. 

We  need  hardly  dw’ell  on  the  first  of  these, 
as  it  is  so  simple — by  employing  in  philoso¬ 
phy  the  words  that  a  poet  would.  Always 
the  strongest,  and  often  the  best  meaning  of 
a  word  is  had  in  its  root,  and  if  we  have 
that,  we  have  a  clue  to  all  the  rest.  One 
language  is  at  first  like  every  other,  it  has 
like  roots  with  another  ;  and  it  is  only  when 
these  roots  are  trained  by  the  hands  of  art 
that  they  shoot  and  blossom  into  such  new, 
or  secondary,  or  imaginative  meanings — that 
the  language  to  which  they  belong  becomes 
unlike  all  others,  as  the  wild  flowers  grow 


up  m  the  garden,  until  they  seem  no  longer 
of  the  same  stock  as  before.  And  in  this 
way,  by  an  image,  an  idea  can  often  be  ex¬ 
pressed  very  clearly  in  one  tongue,  while 
given  more  vaguely  in  another  wanting  the 
image.  (Compare  the  English  thimble  with 
the  German  fimjer-haty  and  glove  with  hand- 
shoe  ;  compare  also  imagination  with  mind's 
eye.)  This  Cicero  did,  but  not  we ;  we  do 
not  grow  words  for  ourselves,  but  transplant 
them.  And  yet,  why  should  we?  Have 
we  no  poets  ?  Is  Shakespeare  not  pic¬ 
turesque  enough  ?  Strange  to  say,  the  very 
picturesque  language  of  his  prose  brethren 
has  been  deemed  a  rank  and  lawless  extra¬ 
vagance.  These  manbergs  were  no  common 
men,  and  are  to  be  judged  by  no  common 
rules;  if  we  should  be  wary  in  judging  of 
any,  it  is  of  them.  Tliey  have,  nevertheless, 
been  blamed,  and  we  dare  say  that  the  fault 
is  not  theirs,  but  our  own.  They  did  a  cer¬ 
tain  thing,  and  because  we  have  not  followed 
it  up,  we  gravely  cry  out  that  they  did 
wrong,  allowing  their  imaginations  to  go 
astray  and  their  pens  run  wild.  But  the 
fault  is  our  own  in  not  seeing  the  use  of 
their  work,  not  laying  bold  of  it,  and  turning 
it  to  good  account.  Their  phraseologies, 
now  condemned,  are,  as  it  were,  the  pillars 
of  some  vast  building,  on  whose  copes  it  was 
for  us  to  have  raised  the  vaulted  dome,  be¬ 
neath  which  wisdom  and  all  goodly  know¬ 
ledges  might  house,  and  lift  their  voices, 
making  the  roof  ring  with  the  pealing  utter¬ 
ances  of  truth  ;  but  we  have  lost  the  plan ; 
we  see  only  so  many  columns  sUinding  as- 
sunder  ;  we  cannot  grasp  them  into  one 
large  whole;  anti,  forsooth,  not  only  must 
the  building  be  forsaken,  but  the  builders 
belied  and  befooled.  That  fanciful  language 
which  we  decry,  was  the  very  thing  out  of 
which  our  philosophical  speech  should  have 
been  framed  ;  and  surely  this  would  have 
been  accomplished  by  the  after  race  of 
writers,  had  they  been  left  to  themselves, 
living  in  calmer  times ;  but  they  were  fallen 
on  evil  days  and  evil  tongues,  amid  bloodshed 
and  all  kinds  of  warfare. 

“  Language,”  says  Emerson,  “  is  fossil 
poetry ;”  and  how  much  more  is  philosophic 
language,  since  those  invisible  things,  which 
philosophy  deals  with,  can  only  be 
set  before  our  minds,  as  far  as  language  is 
concerned,  in  the  likeness  of  the  visible  ? — it 
is  and  should  be  poetry  to  the  backbone. 
When,  therefore,  we  find  that  these  men 
could  not  utter  their  thoughts  but  decked  in 
the  folds  of  some  image  or  other,  this  tells 
that  nature  was  at  work,  striving  to  give  an 
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outward  dwelling-place  and  bodily  shapes 
to  shadowy  abstractions,  which,  however 
thinkable,  can  only  be  spoken  of  when  so 
embodied.  And  what  makes  this  picturesque 
language  seem  so  strange  is,  that  we  our¬ 
selves  do  not  employ  it :  the  words  we  speak 
daily  are  every  bit  as  fanciful,  and  the  two 
most  philosophic  languages,  the  Greek  and 
the  German,  are  not  only  the  most  pic¬ 
turesque,  but  also  the  most  grotesque.  Had 
this  and  other  principles  been  acted  on, 
English  might,  at  the  present  day,  far  outvie 
the  German ;  but  it  must  give  place — that 
is,  simply  as  a  language,  though,  taking  it 
for  all  in  all,  not  forgetting  its  noble  litera¬ 
ture,  and  the  breadth  of  country  over  which 
it  is  spoken,  it  ranks  highest  in  the  common¬ 
wealth  of  tongues. 

But  Cicero  had  another  way  of  getting 
new  words,  by  translation. 

It  is  a  gre^it  disadvantage  to  the  English 
word- framer,  that  the  greater  number  of  our 
compound  verbs  should  have  the  preposition 
after  instead  of  before  ;  and  thus  he  has 
either  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  Latin,  or, 
making  the  best  of  what  he  has,  and  putting 
the  cart  before  the  horse,  give  rise  to  such 
follies  as  go-belweent  go'hye^  goings-on.  For 
which  liist,  processes  is  often  used,  on-going s 
hardly  ever.  It  does  well  enough  to  keep 
the  preposition  aloof  from  the  chief  part  of 
the  word,  so  long  as  it  tarries  a  verb ;  there 
is  a  litheness  given  in  this  way  to  a  sentence : 
but  when  we  want  to  make  a  new  word  from 
these  together,  we  ought  never  to  forget  the 
laws  (or,  perhaps,  they  ought  rather  to  be 
called  the  shifts)  of  language.  Though  to 
hang -on  and  to  draw  back  read  well  enough, 
and  a  hanger-on  and  a  drawback  are  not  very 
bad,  how  are  we  to  go  further  ? — how  are 
we  to  form  an  adjective  from  the  last  named  ? 
The  first  step  was  wrong,  and  now  we  must 
come  to  a  stand.  This  has  been  a  great  bar 
to  the  onward  march  of  our  language  ;  it  has 
often  forced  us  to  seek  aid  from  other  tongues, 
when  we  might  have  been  beholden  to  none ; 
and  we  may  come,  in  the  words  of  Johnson, 
“  to  babble  a  dialect  of  France.”  The  French 
also  know  it :  Cousin,  for  one,  looks  forward 
to  the  French  language  decomposing  all 
others.  This,  then,  is  the  chief  difficulty  to 
be  grappled  with.  Another  is,  that  we  have 
given  over  using  many  words  which  ought 
to  enter  largely  into  the  formation  of  com¬ 
pounds,  and  employing,  instead,  all  manner 
of  circumlocutions  ;  thus,/o^jt  (people,  popu¬ 
lation,  public,  inhabitants,  Ac.  Ac.)  and  mote, 
(meeting,  assembly,  convention,  congrega¬ 
tion,  synod,  convocation,  congress,)  as  in 


kinsfolk,  folkmote,  wardmote,  halymote,  wit- 
tenagemote  ;  and  also  such  prefixes  and 
affixes  as  appear  in  the  following  words, — 
withhold,  withstand,  forbid,  forgive,  growth, 
truth,  health,  wisdom,  freedom,  and  a  few 
others.  Still,  taking  the  language  as  it  is, 
for  better,  for  worse,  a  host  of  words  might 
be  formed  in  Cicero’s  second  way.  People 
who  are  far  better  acquainted  with  other 
languages  than  our  own,  not  finding  in  it  at 
the  first  glance  the  words  or  expressions  they 
want,  with  great  modesty  regard  their  own 
inability  as  only  the  weakness  of  their  mother 
tongue  ;*  or  if  the  language  indeed  fail  them, 
it  is  overlooked  that  though  the  phrase  may 
not  be  there  in  reality,  it  is  there  potentially. 
A  lon^  array  of  expressions  might  easily,  in¬ 
deed,  ^  raked — a  treiisure-trove— out  of  the 
Sa.xon  part  of  our  language,  even  in  its 
present  state,  which  few  dream  of  finding 
there. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  our  manner  of 
taking  words  from  the  German  is  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  our  manner  of  takinsr  words  from 
the  French ;  we  do  not  take  the  word  itself, 
but  translate  it ;  we  do  not  say  hand-buck, 
but  hand-book.  Were  we  to  build  houses  in 
Britain  after  the  German,  or  French,  or  Ital¬ 
ian  mode,  we  should  never  think  of  going  to 
the  German,  or  French,  or  Italian  quarries 
for  stone  ;  no  more  do  we  think  of  brinsrinjr 
in  the  German  words  themselves :  enough 

^  O 

for  us  to  imitate.  But  it  is  not  enough  to 
imitate  the  French  and  Latin  words,  we  im¬ 
port  them  ;  not  only  are  we  to  fight  like 
Greeks  and  Romans,  we  must  have  a  Greek 
and  Roman  army  ,  not  only  are  we  to  keep 
to  the  spirit,  we  must  stick  to  the  letter.  It 
may  be  added,  what  is  too  often  forgotten, 
that,  when  proper  names  are  descriptive,  they 
ought  always  to  be  translated  ;  as,  the  Mid¬ 
land  (not  the  Mediterranean)  Sea,  Alexander 
the  Great,  Charles  the  Bald,  Richard  Lion- 
heart  (not  Cceur  de  Lion),  Saint  John  Gol- 
denmouth  (not  Chrysostom).  This  has  been 
done  in  most  cases  where  we  have  not  stood 
in  awe  of  the  foreign  language,  as  with  the 
names  of  the  North  American  Indians ;  even 
as  the  French  also  have  made  free  with  our 
language,  calling  England,  Angleterre,  and 
as,  in  the  Levant,  they  call  the  above  Greek 
father  Mar  Yuhannah  Foom  Addahab. 

*  This  is  but  too  common,  and  we  cannot  too 
much  insist  upon  what  has  been  well  said  by 
George  Herbert,  himself  one  of  the  greatest  masters 
of  the  English  language : — 

"  Let  foreign  nations  of  their  language  boast. 

What  tiae  variety  each  tongue  affords: 

I  like  our  language,  as  our  men  and  couts; 

tVho  cannot  drots  it  well;  want  wit,  not  words.” 
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none  but  these  monosyllables  in  the  Saxon  ; 
there  are  many  of  two,  many  of  three  sylla- 
bles,  and  many  much  longer,  brotherhood^ 
wickedness,  onlybegotten,  unfathomable, 
heavenlymindedness ;  and  whoever  chooses 
may  form  ten  thousand  more,  as  long-winded, 
as  high-sounding,  and  perhaps  also  as  unut¬ 
terable  as  any  of  the  full-mouthed  classic 
words.  Furthermore,  many  words  (English 
is  full  of  them)  that  seem  two  monosyllables, 
might  almost  be  called  dissyllables,  set  up, 
set  on,  shut  out,  shut  in,  and  so  on.  It  will 
be  seen  that  when  we  use  such  we  have  to  add 
a  second  preposition,  so  that  the  first  belongs 
to  the  verb  alone,  and  is  properly  insepara¬ 
ble  from  it.  Of  course  we  very  easily  see 
the  jointing  of  these  words,  and  therefore 
take  them  for  two,  dubbing  each  a  monosyl¬ 
lable  :  one  might  as  well  break  up  such  words 
never-the-less,  fare-well,  cast-a-way,  into  their 
several  parts,  and  then  rate  them  for  being 
so  small,  or  when  a  gun  or  flute  is  taken  to 
pieces,  sneer  at  their  littleness,  or  quarrel 
with  a  cluster  of  currants  because  each  of 
the  berries  is  so  insignificant.  Formerly 
when  armies  engaged  in  battle  they  were 
drawn  up  in  one  long  line,  fighting  from 
flank  to  flank  :  but  a  great  general  broke  up 
this  heavy  mass  into  several  files,  so  that  he 
could  bend  his  front  at  will,  bring  any  troops 
he  chose  into  action,  and,  even  after  the  first 
onslaught,  change  the  whole  order  of  the 
field  ;  and  though  such  a  broken  line  might 
not  have  pleased  an  old  soldier’s  eye,  as  hav¬ 
ing  a  look  of  weakness  about  it,  still  it  carried 
the  day,  and  is  everywhere  now  the  arrange¬ 
ment.  There  \^ill  thus  be  an  advantage, 
the  advantage  of  suppleness,  in  having  the 
parts  of  a  word  to  a  certain  degree  kept  by 
themselves  ;  this,  indeed,  is  the  way  with  all 
languages  as  they  become  more  refined ;  and 
so  far  are  monosyllabic  languages  from  being 
lame  or  ungainly,  that  such  are  the  sweetest 
and  graceful  lest,  as  those  of  Asia ;  and  the 
most  rough  and  untamed  (those  of  North 
America)  abound  in  huge  unkempt  words, — 
yardlongtailed,*  like  fiends.  Those  who  have 
learned  geography  from  Ewing  will  remem- 


We  have  already  alluded  to  an  objection  j 
that  is  sometimes  made  against  a  purer  stan¬ 
dard  of  English.  In  the  olden  time  our 
mother  tongue  was  slandered  as  barbarous, 
and  Sir  Thomas  More  beat  down  the  slander 
by  calling  it  “all  a  fantasye,”  and  continuing 
to  write  in  it.  It  is  now  also  darkly  hinted 
that  the  pure  English  part  of  the  language 

is,  when  weighed  with  its  other  half,  wanting 
not  a  little  in  beauty.  But  the  beauty  of  a 
language  (we  take  it)  is  in  having  its  sounds 
musical,  and  its  words  a  speaking  likeness  of 
thought.  For  the  latter,  it  will  not  be  de¬ 
nied  that  our  own  language  must  ever  be 
to  us  more  expressive,  more  full  of  word 
painting,  than  any  foreign  one,  and  that, 
therefore,  Saxon  must  so  far  forth  be  more 
beautiful  than  French,  or  Latin,  or  Greek; 
and  as  to  the  former,  our  greatest  writers 
have  always  awarded  to  Saxon  the  praise  of 
melody.  We  have  already  mentioned  Robert 
Hall,  and  in  the  same  strain  George  Chap¬ 
man  bursts  forth.  The  verses  are  well 
known,  but  they  will  bear  a  repetition ; — 

And  for  our  tong  that  still  is  so  ernpayred 
By  travelling  linguists,  I  can  prove  it  clear, 

That  no  tong  hath  the  muse's  utterance  heyred 
For  verse,  and  that  swete  musitpie  to  the  ear 
Strook  out  of  rime,  so  naturally  as  this.” 

And  he  did  prove  it,  the  whole  volume  is  a 
living  voucher. 

Most  objections  are  like  cats ;  they  are 
very  treacherous,  always  alight  on  their 
legs,  see  in  the  dark,  and  have  nine  lives ; 
do  what  you  like  they  come  to  life  again,  and 
it  is  almost  sheer  waste  of  time  to  attempt 
getting  the  better  of  them.  Yet  they  must 
be  overthrown ;  and  it  now  behooves  us  to 
sift  the  one  only  reason  given  for  that  on  hand  : 
Saxon,  it  is  said,  is  wanting  in  beauty,  be¬ 
cause  those  who  write  it  can  only  write  in 
monosyllables.  All,  however,  who  chime 
herewith  have  to  be  told,  that  the  guilt  lies 
neither  on  these  luckless  wights,  nor  on  their 
language,  but  with  the  gainsayei-s  themselves, 
who  have  forgotten  how  to  handle  the  Saxon 
roots,  and  how  to  graft  one  on  to  another, 
and  who,  if  any  else  should  try  bis  hand  at 

it,  look  on  with  an  evil  eye,  and  cry  down 
the  attempt  as  an  outrageous  inroad.  We 
are  fully  aware  that  there  is  a  growing  taste 
for  old  English  words,  that  people  employ 
them  daily  more  and  more,  and  that  this 
taste  will  soon  be  the  ruling  one ;  yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  more  than  one  literary  journal 
could  be  named  that  has  whined  at  the 
change,  bewailing  the  backslidings  of  the 
language.  Still  it  is  not  true  that  there  are 


*  The  reader  must  excuse  this  word.  It  was  the 
coinage  of  Joseph  Hill,  Cowper's  friend,  and  was  a 
great  favorite  with  the  Poet  See  Letters,  June  9, 
1786. 
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lables,  making  a  lounge  by  the  way  at  the 
lengthiness  of  French  and  Italian. 

This  then  is  the  only  reason  that  has  ever 
been  given  why  Sa.xon  should  be  deemed  un¬ 
meet  for  the  stately  tread  of  lofty  discourse. 
The  abettors  of  such  a  prejudice  think  they 
write  the  more  nobly  the  more  they  lop  off 
the  idioms  from  the  language  ;  their  idea  of 
good  writing  arises  in  the  shape  of  some  tall 
palm-tree,  without  a  sprig  of  green  on  its 
huge  stalk,  and  but  a  little  tuft  of  leafiness 
to  finish  with.  Those  who  admire  our  old 
English  have  quite  another  standard  ;  they 
behold  England’s  oak,  with  its  hundred  hands 
outspread  ;  they  love  its  burly  twistings,  and 
knots,  and  jagged  boughs ;  they  are  taken 
with  the  unruly  whims,  and  wreathen  smiles, 
and  all  the  merry  waywardness  of  root  and 
stem,  and  branch  and  twig  and  leaf ;  and  they 
trustfully  lean  on  the  iron  strength  of  the 
whole.  There  is  no  language  wealthier  in 
words,  none  so  wealthy  in  sounds.  The  on¬ 
ly  unpleasant  sound  in  the  language,  the 
same  as  in  the  Ionic,  the  sweetest  of  the 
Greek  dialects,  is  the  hissing  already  alluded  j 
to ;  (and  they  who  lisp  have  therefore  some 
excuse  for  their  foppery,  like  the  Friar  in  the 
Canterbury  Tales,  who  did  so 

“  To  make  his  English  swete  upon  his  tongue.”) 

As  at  present  written,  however,  there  is  that 
dearth  of  scientific  words  which  we  have  not 
attempted  to  conceal.  Were  this  filled  up 
it  might  cope  with  and  outdo  the  German  ; 
we  might  make  it  as  full  and  fruitful,  with 
this  over  and  above,  that  the  Saxon  has  been 
ground  smooth  by  time,  whereas  the  German 
is  rough  and  coarse ;  the  one  melting  in  the 
mouth,  the  other  sticking  in  the  throat.  The 
great  fault  is,  we  repeat,  that  when  our  lan¬ 
guage  rises  above  the  material  world,  it  has 
no  longer  a  seed  within  it,  it  becomes  rugged 
and  offensive  both  to  the  eye  and  to  the  ear, 
and  is  only  intelligible  by  means  of  a  foreign 
language.  The  truths  of  science,  instead  of 
being  couched  in  the  Queen’s  English  for  all 
the  Queen’s  lieges,  are  thus  veiled  and  be¬ 
clouded  in  a  jargon,  which  is  neither  Greek 
nor  Latin,  but  a  medley  of  both,  with  the 
gatlvdrings  of  twenty  more.  When  one  thinks 
indeed  of  the  fortunes  of  the  language,  and 
how  its  scientific  half  has  been  scraped  to¬ 
gether,  one  cannot  help  wondering  whether 
its  high  name  and  seeming  power  can,  in  very 
truth,  be  owing  to  its  own  great  strength, 
or  not  rather  to  the  mighty  men  who  wielded 
it,  and  who  could  haply  have  stamped  equal 
power  and  equal  renown  on  the  most  beggar¬ 
ly  slang. 


People  are  so  fond  of  talking  big,  and 
they  find  it  so  much  easier  to  write  Latin — 
than  to  write  Saxon-English,  that  though 
the  right  may  be  known  and  acknowledged, 
they  will,  perhaps,  go  on  doing  the  wrong  ; 
shieldinsf  themselves  with  that  everlastinsf 
bull  of  Pope’s — whatever  is  is  right.  On 
the  strength  of  this,  every  one,  will  or  nill, 
must  fall  in  with  the  order  of  the  day,  good 
or  bad.  To  many  this  is  no  hardship  ;  they 
yield  they  know  not  what — they  know  not 
why.  If  things  be  sound  at  bottom,  this  is 
right  also,  because  it  keeps  alive  what  is  good, 
and  screens  us  from  endless  change :  but 
what  will  be  said  of  it,  if  it  be  the  means  of 
preserving  what  is  bad,  if  it  keep  alive  a 
practice  that,  we  have  shown,  should  be  done 
away  with  ?  Let  us  remember  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  making  our  tongue  as  thorough  as 
may  be,  and  of  so  handing  it  down  to  after- 
times.  A  language  is  not  ours  to  use  as 
we  list ;  it  belongs  to  all  times,  and  for  the 
present  we  are  entrusted  with  its  keeping. 
Let  it  be  known  also,  that  English  bids  fair 
one  day  to  become  the  language  of  the  civil¬ 
ized  world,  and  that  blunders  made  now,  or 
erewhile,  cannot  be  amended  then.  This  is 
not  saying  too  much.  It  speeds  from  land 
to  land,  from  sea  to  sea  ;  they  talk  it  in  India 
and  in  America,  the  furthest  East  and  the 
utmost  West ;  at  Gibraltar  too,  and  at  Cape¬ 
town,  the  rounding  points  of  Europe  and 
Africa ; 

“  And  who  in  time  knows  whither  we  may  vent 

The  treasures  of  our  tongue  ?  To  what 
strange  shores 

This  gain  of  our  best  glory  shall  be  sent. 

To  enrich  the  unknowing  nations  with  our 
stores  ?” 

The  only  language  which  can  now  pretend 
to  complete  with  it  in  this  walk,  are  the  Ger- 
j  man  and  the  French,  and  English  is  by  na¬ 
ture  more  adapted  than  either  for  becoming 
the  speech  of  vast  multitudes,  being  more 
simple  than  the  one,  more  expressive  than 
the  other,  and  more  musical  than  either. 
Again,  turning  to  the  literature  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  we  may  there  see  another  reason  for  ar¬ 
riving  at  a  similar  conclusion.  The  very  gen¬ 
eral  expectation  of  a  golden  age  is  a  remark¬ 
able  feature  of  the  present  times.  Some  fish 
for  it  in  political  changes,  but  all  whose  opin¬ 
ion  is  worth  having,  look  tor  it  in  the  world’s 
becoming  more  Christain,  in  the  spread  of  the 
Church,  and  thus  also  in  the  spread  both  of 
those  ghostly  blessings  of  which  itself  is  the 
bearer,  and  of  that  social  happiness  of  which 
it  was  meant  to  be  the  harbinger.  Now, 
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without  forgetting  that  the  powerful  are  not 
always  the  messengers  of  the  Almighty,  (a 
lesson  so  common  as  to  be  taught  in  every 
fairy  tale,)  but  calmly  and  unvauntingly 
judging  from  the  works  in  English  alone  on 
religion,  in  poetry,  and  philosophy,  we  must 
see  that  it  is  the  tongue  best  fitted  for  going 
on  this  errand,  of  fulfilling  the  behests  of 
Christian  kindliness;  its  religion  being  deeply 


[Oct.» 

practical  and  of  the  best,  as  in  Leighton,  and 
Taylor,  and  Bunyan ;  its  philosophy  coming 
home  to  men’s  bosoms  and  businesses,  as  in 
Bacon,  and  Locke,  and  Butler ;  and  its  poe¬ 
try,  as  in  Milton  and  Shakspeare,  being  loftier, 
and  wiser,  and  better  than  any  other.  This 
is  no  dream,  and  if  not,  how  weighty  must 
become  every  decision  as  to  the  language. 


Sir  Robert  Peel  as  an  Orator. — Sir 
Robert  Peel’s  speeches  were,  like  himself, 
practical.  Their  eloquence  consisted  in  their 
persuasiveness,  in  the  skill  with  which  the 
arguments  were  evolved,  and  in  the  illustra* 
lions,  generally  familiar  and  tangible,  “  to 
the  general.”  His  statements  of  his  case 
were  singularly  lucid — built  up  laboriously, 
and  constructed  with  precision,  so  as  to  make 
them  clear  to  the  least  ready  capacity. 
During  the  latter  years  of  his  career  he  had 
as  it  were,  to  instruct  the  public  in  principles 
and  details,  more  especially  on  commercial 
questions ;  and,  of  course,  there  remains 
much  on  record  which  had  only  a  temporary 
and  fleeting  interest.  Moreover,  to  impress 
his  purpose  on  his  hearers,  he  would  fre¬ 
quently  repeat  his  arguments ;  which,  though 
effective  in  the  delivery,  was  tedious  to  pe¬ 
ruse.  Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks. 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  from  the  singular  fascina¬ 
tion  of  his  manner,  and  the  pains  he  took  to 
adapt  himself  to  the  various  capacities  he  had 
to  address,  was  one  of  the  most  persuasive 
and  influential  speakers  of  his  time.  In  fact 
his  was  the  eloquence  adapted  to  a  popular 
assembly,  which  was  to  be  assailed,  not  mere 
ly  through  the  passions  or  the  imagination, 
but  through  prejudices,  habits  of  thought, 
interests  not  always  of  ths  highest  order,  as 
well  as  through  reason.  Looking  at  the  ma¬ 


terials  of  which  his  speeches  were  formed, 
the  winning  art  of  the  speaker  was  the  more 
to  be  admired.  Let  us  add,  that  when  the 
ordinary  necessities  of  debate  did  not  com¬ 
pel  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  descend  to  the  level 
of  the  average  of  his  hearers,  he  could  be  as 
lofty  and  philosophical  as  the  most  elaborate 
orators.  His  personal  vindications  at  great 
crises  of  his  life  were  characterized  by  a 
striking  dignity,  which  uniformly  commanded 
respect  from  the  House  of  Commons.  Such 
a  combination  of  qualities — of  wisdom,  the 
fruit  of  long  experience — of  caution,  the  con¬ 
sequence,  not  of  timidity  but  of  prudence — 
of  boldness,  tempered  by  sagacity — of  infor¬ 
mation,  gleaned  ^through  a  long  and  labori¬ 
ous  public  life — of  high  probity  and  sensitive 
honor — of  statesmanlike  wisdom,  not  disdain¬ 
ing  popular  influence  and  sympathy — of  elo¬ 
quence  spontaneously  springing  from  the  pe¬ 
culiar  wants  of  his  position,  and  intuitively 
adapted  to  the  occasions  of  its  exercise — such 
a  rare  union  of  many  requisites  for  a  states¬ 
man  and  minister  in  a  popular  government 
will  not  soon  be  seen  again  in  any  individual. 
Nowhere  will  his  loss  be  more  deplored  than 
in  that  House  of  Commons  where  he  was 
accustomed  to  rule,  by  the  power  of  his  per¬ 
suasive  eloquence,  with  almost  absolute  sway. 
— Morning  Chronicle. 
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From  Chambers’i  Edinburgh  Jouruat 

LEIGH  HUNT’S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY.* 


If  these  volumes  gave  the  personal  as  well 
as  literary  life  of  the  author,  he  would  rank 
as  a  second  Boswell — only  with  not  so  great 
a  man  for  the  hero.  He  would  be  his  own 
Boswell.  He  is  proud  of  L.  H.,  even  of  his 
little  peculiarities,  not  to  say  failings.  He 
takes  the  liberty  of  differing  sometimes  with 
him  in  opinion — but  not  rudely.  Circum¬ 
stances  have  changed.  If  L.  H.  had  written 
now,  he  might  have  modified  his  expressions 
in  some  degree:  but,  after  all,  they  were 
right  at  the  time.  In  fact,  he  toadies  him¬ 
self  a  little — that  cannot  be  denied  ;  but  over 
the  whole  is  spread  so  genuine  an  air  of  bon- 
hommie  that  the  reader’s  attempts  to  demur 
are  fruitless.  Where  he  does  not  coincide, 
he  at  least  acquiesces  ;  he  grows  kindlier  and 
couthier  as  he  and  his  author  go  on  toge¬ 
ther  ;  and  at  last  he  fairly  slips  his  arm  into 
his,  calls  him  L.  H.  to  his  face  without  the 
Mister,  and  slides  into  his  humor  as  men  do 
into  that  of  a  genial  companion  over  t’other 
bottle. 

The  personal  history,  we  repeat,  is  omit¬ 
ted,  for  we  are  neither  to  be  talked  nor  title- 
paged  out  of  our  senses.  All  we  learn  from 
the  book  is,  that  he  was  born  at  Southgate  of 
such  and  such  parents  on  the  19th  of  Octo¬ 
ber  1784,  and  that  in  due  time  he  quaffed 
Helicon  and  sky-blue  at  Christ’s  Hospital. 
After  that  we  find  him  commencing  certain 
publications — then  w’e  discover  that  he  is 
married — then  we  accompany  him  on  a  plea¬ 
sure  ramble  to  Italy  with  his  wife  and  seven 
children — then  we  are  all  at  home  ajjain — 
and,  finally,  we  are  happy  to  learn  that  he 
has  received  a  pension  from  government. 
But  in  lieu  of  personal  and  family  details  we 
have  scenes,  portraits,  characters,  opinions, 
and  quotations  from  his  own  works  without 
number.  This  injures  the  book  as  a  whole, 
and  may  make  some  people  even  suppose  it 
to  be  tedious  in  its  discursiveness;  but  in 
point  of  fact,  although  it  wants  a  sufficiently- 

*  A  very  neat  edition  of  this  genial  and  engaging 
work,  of  which  such  pleasant  8j)ecinien3  are  here 
given,  has  been  recently  issued  by  the  enterprising 
house  of  Habpee  &  Bbotuers,  New  Y’^ork. 


marked  thread  of  narrative  to  hold  on  by  as 
you  go  through  the  volumes,  there  is  interest 
and  amusement  in  every  page  taken  separ¬ 
ately,  and  a  pleasanter  table-book,  therefore, 
could  not  readily  be  found. 

From  his  father,  a  Barbadian,  who  was 
always  going  to  be  made  a  bishop  but  never 
was,  Mr.  Hunt  received  for  his  sole  inherit¬ 
ance — and  a  rich  one  it  was — a  happy  tem¬ 
perament,  which  his  mother  in  vain  endea¬ 
vored  to  qualify.  “  I  may  call  myself,’’  says 
he,  “  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  etymological 
not  excepted,  a  son  of  mirth  and  melancholy ; 
for  my  father’s  Christian  name  (as  old  stu¬ 
dents  of  onomancy  would  have  heard  with 
serious  faces)  was  Isaac,  which  is  Hebrew  for 
“laughter;”  and  my  mother’s  was  Mary, 
which  comes  from  a  w’ord  in  the  same  lan¬ 
guage,  signifying  “bitterness.”  And, indeed, 
as  I  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  seen  my 
mother  smile,  except  in  sorrowful  tenderness, 
so  my  father’s  shouts  of  laughter  are  now 
ringing  in  my  ears.  Not  at  any  expense  to 
her  gravity,  for  he  loved  her,  and  thought 
her  an  anjjel  on  earth,  but  because  his  ani- 
mal  spirits  were  invincible.  I  inherit  from 
my  mother  a  tendency  to  jaundice,  which  at 
times  has  made  me  melancholy  enough.  I 
doubt,  indeed,  whether  I  have  passed  a  day 
during  half  my  life  without  refiections,  the 
first  germs  of  which  are  traceable  to  suffer¬ 
ings  which  this  tendency  once  cost  me.  My 
prevailing  temperament,  nevertheless,  is  my 
father’s  ;  and  it  has  not  only  enabled  me  to 
turn  those  reflections  into  sources  of  tran¬ 
quility  and  exaltation,  but  helped  my  love  of 
my  mother’s  memory  to  take  a  sort  of  pride 
in  the  infirmity  which  she  bequeathed  me.” 
This  father,  it  appears,  was  somewhat  wild 
for  a  clergyman  ;  but  he  was  fond  of  sermons 
nevertheless,  and  of  reading  the  Bible,  and 
above  all,  he  was  what  his  son  called  some¬ 
body  else,  “  very  generous  and  handsome- 
minded — a  genuine  human  being.” 

The  impressions  made  in  youth  upon  a 
happy  temperament  are  always  lasting  and 
always  delightful ,  w’hile  a  differently  con- 
I  stituted  individual  only  learns  to  enjoy  as  he 
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gets  along,  and  looks  back  with  disgust  upon 
his  early  days.  The  youth  of  Leigh  Hunt 
was  a  paradise.  He  remembers  with  com¬ 
placency  his  blue  gown,  knee-breeches,  and 
yellow  stockings  at  Christ’s  Hospital  ;  and  if 
the  small  beer  was  undrinkable,  he  was  al¬ 
lowed  water  with  his  bread  instead.  He  has 
been  told  that  the  cranberries  he  has  met 
with  since  must  have  been  as  fine,  and  as 
large  and  juicy  as  the  cranberries  of  those 
days  ;  but  nevertheless  he  cannot  persuade 
himself  that  he  ever  ate  a  true  cranberry- tart 
since  he  used  to  visit  in  Austin-Friars : 
“  Blessed  house  !  May  a  blessing  be  upon 
your  rooms,  and  your  lawn,  and  your  neigh¬ 
boring  garden,  and  the  quiet  old  monastic 
name  of  your  street  1  and  may  it  never  be  a 
thoroughfare  !  and  may  all  your  inmates  be 
happy  !  Would  to  God  one  could  renew  at 
a  moment’s  notice  the  happy  hours  we  have 
enjoyed  in  past  times  with  the  same  circles, 
and  in  the  same  houses !  A  planet  with  such 
a  privilege  would  be  a  great  lift  nearer  hea¬ 
ven.  What  prodigious  evenings,  reader,  we 
would  have  of  it !  What  fine  pieces  of  child¬ 
hood,  of  youth,  of  manhood — ay,  and  of  age 
as  long  as  our  friends  lasted  !” 

Christ’s  Hospital  was  of  course  not  all  sun¬ 
shine,  otherwise  the  sunshine  w'ould  not  have 
been  prized.  It  had  even  a  horror  of  its  own, 
and  as  this  was  of  an  original  kind,  we  intro¬ 
duce  it  to  our  readers  by  its  name  of  the 
Fazzer. 

“  The  Fazzer  was  known  to  be  nothing  more 
than  one  of  the  boys  themselves.  In  fact,  he 
consisted  of  one  of  the  most  impudent  of  the 
bigger  ones  ;  but  as  it  was  his  custom  to 
disguise  his  face,  and  as  this  aggravated  the 
terror  which  made  the  little  boys  hide  their 
own  faces,  his  participation  of  our  common 
human  nature  only  increased  the  supernatu¬ 
ral  fearfulness  of  his  pretensions.  His  office 
as  Fazzer  consisted  in  being  audacious,  un¬ 
known,  and  frightening  the  boys  at  night ; 
sometimes  by  pulling  them  out  of  their  beds  ; 
sometimes  by  simply  fazzing  their  hair 
(‘  fazzing’  meant  pulling  or  vexing,  like  a 
goblin ;)  sometimes  (which  was  horriblest  of 
all)  by  quietly  giving  us  to  understand,  in 
some  way  or  other,  that  the  ‘  Fazzer  was 
out’ — that  is  to  say,  out  of  his  own  bed  ; 
and  then  being  seen  (by  those  who  dared  to 
look)  sitting,  or  otherwise  making  his  appear¬ 
ance,  in  his  white  shirt,  motionless  and  dumb. 
It  was  a  very  good  horror  of  its  kind.  The 
Fazzer  was  our  Dr.  Faustus,  our  elf,  our 
spectre,  our  Flibbertigibbet  who  ‘  .put  knives 
in  our  pillows,  and  halters  in  our  pews.’  He 
was  Jones,  it  is  true,  or  Smith  ;  but  he  was 


somebody  else — an  anomaly,  a  duality.  Smith 
and  sorcery  united.  My  friend  Charles  Ollier 
should  have  written  a  book  about  him.  He 
was  our  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,  and  yet  a 
common  boy.” 

The  chief  luxury  was  spending  money 
when  there  was  any  to  spend.  Hunt’s  pa¬ 
rents  were  both  as  “  generous  as  daylight” 
(he  forgets  the  assessed  tax  !)  “  but  they  could 
not  give  what  they  had  not ;”  so  the  task  of 
teaching  him  the  use  of  money  was  reserved 
for  his  rich  aunt,  who  presented  him  some¬ 
times  with  a  half-guinea.  The  first  that  came 
\vas  a  poser.  What  to  do  with  so  vast  a 
sum  ?  He  held  a  consultation  with  his  com¬ 
panions,  and  “  one  shilling  was  devoted  to 
pears,  another  to  apples,  another  to  cakes, 
and  so  on,  all  to  be  bought  immediately,  as 
they  were ;  till  coming  to  the  sixpence,  and 
being  struck  with  a  recollection  that  I  ought 
to  do  something  useful  with  that,  I  bought 
six- penn’orth  of  shoe-strings.” 

At  length  the  time  came  when  it  was  ne¬ 
cessary  to  make  his  entrance  into  the  world  ; 
and  after  going  bare-headed  for  eight  years, 
except  on  the  rare  occasion  when  he  stuck 
his  little  crumpet  of  a  cap  on  its  few  inches  of 
pericranium,  he  was  made  to  assume  that 
strange  uncomfortable  absurdity — a  hat. 

“  I  then  cared  as  little  for  the  rains  as  I  did 
for  anything  else.  I  had  now  a  vague  sense 
of  worldly  trouble,  and  of  a  great  and  serious 
change  in  my  condition  ;  besides  which,  I  had 
to  quit  my  old  cloisters,  and  my  playmates, 
and  long  habits  of  all  sorts;  so  that,  what 
was  a  very  happy  moment  to  schoolboys  in 
general,  was  to  me  one  of  the  most  painful 
of  my  life.  I  surprised  my  school -fel¬ 
low's  and  the  master  with  the  melancholy 
of  my  tears.  I  took  leave  of  my  books,  of 
my  friends,  of  my  seat  in  the  grammar-school, 
of  my  good-hearted  nurse  and  her  daughter, 
of  my  bed,  of  the  cloisters,  and  of  the  very 
pump  out  of  which  I  had  taken  so  many  deli¬ 
cious  draughts,  as  if  I  should  never  see  them 
again,  though  I  meant  to  come  every  day. 
The  fatal  hat  was  put  on ;  my  father  was 
come  to  fetch  me. 

We,  hand  in  hand,  with  strange  new  steps  and 
slow, 

Through  Holborn  took  our  meditative  way.” 

But  he  carried  his  youth  with  him,  and 
his  predisposition  to  be  happy,  and  to  love 
and  admire  the  beautiful  wherever  he  found 
it :  a  little  girl  standing  in  a  little  river  with 
bare  legs  washing  some  linen  realized  one  of 
those  visions  of  which  he  expected  to  find 
the  world  full.  This  w  as  a  vision  of  an  oval 
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face,  with  blue  eyes  full  of  gentle  astonish¬ 
ment,  and  a  profusion  of  flaxen  locks  on  either 
side.  But  at  that  time  he  took  “  every  beauty 
for  an  Arcadian,  and  every  brook  for  a  fairy 
stream ;  and  the  reader  would  be  surprised 
if  he  knew  to  what  extent  I  have  a  similar 
tendency  still.  I  find  the  same  possibilities 
by  another  path.” 

A  little  later  he  saw  another  vision  on  the 
stage,  and  his  description  of  it  is  one  of  the 
best  things  in  the  book,  or  perhaps  in  any 
book.  “  Mrs.  Jordan  was  inimitable  in  exem¬ 
plifying  the  consequences  of  too  much  re¬ 
straint  in  ill-educated  country-girls,  in  romps, 
in  hoydens,  and  in  wards  on  whom  the  mer¬ 
cenary  have  designs.  She  wore  a  bib  and 
tucker,  and  pinafore,  with  a  bouncing  pro¬ 
priety,  fit  to  make  the  boldest  spectator 
alarmed  at  the  idea  of  brinmncr  such  a  house- 
hold  responsibility  on  his  shoulders.  To  see 
her  wdien  thus  attired  shed  blubbering  tears 
for  some  disappointment,  and  eat  all  the 
while  a  great  thick  slice  of  bread  and  butter, 
weeping,  and  moaning,  and  munching,  and 
eyeing  at  every  bite  the  part  she  meant  to 
bite  next,  was  a  lesson  against  will  and  appe¬ 
tite  worth  a  hundred  sermons  of  our  friends 
on  board  the  hoy ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  could  assuredly  have  done  and  said 
nothing  at  all  calculated  to  make  such  an 
impression  in  favor  of  amiableness  as  she  did, 
when  she  acted  in  gentle,  generous,  and 
confiding  characters.  The  way  in  which  she 
would  take  a  friend  by  the  cheek  and  kiss 
her,  or  make  up  a  quarrel  with  a  lover,  or 
coax  a  guardian  into  good-humor,  or  sing 
(without  accompaniment)  the  song  of  ‘  Since 
then  I’m  Doomed,’  or,  ‘  In  the  Dead  of  the 
Night,’  trusting,  as  she  had  a  right  to  do, 
and  as  the  house  wished  her  to  do,  to  the 
sole  effect  of  her  sweet,  mellow,  and  loving 
voice — the  reader  will  pardon  me,  but  tears 
of  pleasure  and  regret  come  into  my  eyes  at 
the  recollection,  as  if  she  personified  what¬ 
soever  was  happy  at  that  period  of  life,  and 
which  has  gone  like  herself.  The  very  sound 
of  the  little  familiar  word  bud  from  her  lips 
(the  abbreviation  of  husband,)  as  she  packed 
it  closer,  as  it  were,  in  the  utterance,  and 
pouted  it  up  with  fondness  in  the  man’s  face, 
taking  him  at  the  same  time  by  the  chin,  was 
a  whole  concentrated  world  of  the  power  of 
loving.” 

Reading,  then,  came  to  multiply  his  visions, 
and  more  especially  the  reading  of  the  “  Par- 
naso  Italiano,”  a  collection  of  poetry  in  fifty- 
six  I2mo.  volumes,  for  which  he  joyfully 
paid  £30,  under  rather  extraordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances.  He  was  condemned  to  two 


years’  imprisonment  for  a  political  libel,  and 
the  “  Parnaso”  was  a  “  lump”  of  sunshine  on 
his  shelves,  in  which  nymphs,  enchantresses, 
magicians,  heathen  gods,  and  Christian  saints, 
disported  themselves  together.  The  reader, 
he  tells  us,  would  be  surprised  to  know  to 
what  a  literal  extent  this  was  the  case  ;  but 
why  should  he  be  surprised,  knowing  as  he 
does  the  kind  of  abode  into  which  this  matter- 
of-fact  observer  metamorphosed  his  prison  ? 
“  I  papered  the  walls  with  a  trellis  of  roses  ; 

I  had  the  ceiling  colored  with  clouds  and 
sky ;  the  barred  windows  I  screened  with 
Venetian  blinds  ;  and  when  my  bookcases 
were  set  up,  with  their  busts  and  flowers 
and  a  pianoforte  made  their  appearance,  per¬ 
haps  there  was  not  a  handsomer  room  on 
that  side  the  water.  I  took  a  pleasure,  when 
a  stranger  knocked  at  the  door,  to  see  him 
come  in  and  stare  about  him.  The  surprise 
on  issuing  from  the  Borough,  and  passing 
through  the  avenues  of  a  jail,  was  dramatic. 
Charles  Lamb  declared  there  was  no  other 
such  room  except  in  a  fairy  tale.  But  I  pos¬ 
sessed  another  surprise  ;  which  was  a  garden. 
There  was  a  little  yard  outside  the  room, 
railed  off  from  another  belonging  to  the 
neighboring  ward.  This  yard  I  shut  in  with 
green  palings,  adorned  with  a  trellis,  bordered 
it  with  a  thick  bed  of  earth  from  a  nursery, 
and  even  contrived  to  have  a  grass-plot. 
The  earth  I  filled  with  flowers  and  young 
trees.  There  was  an  apple-tree  from  w’hich 
w'e  managed  to  get  a  pudding  the  second 
year.  As  to  my  flowers,  they  were  allowed 
to  be  perfect.  Thomas  Moore,  who  came  to 
see  me  with  Lord  Byron,  told  me  he  had 
seen  no  such  heart’s-ease.  I  bought  the 
‘  Parnaso  Italiano’  while  in  prison,  and  used 
often  to  think  of  a  passage  in  it  while  look¬ 
ing  at  this  miniature  piece  of  horticulture  ; — 

‘  Mio  picciol  orto, 

A  me  sei  vigna,  e  campo,  e  selva,  e  prato.’ 

Baldi. 

‘  My  little  garden, 

To  me  thou’rt  vineyard,  field,  and  meadow,  and 
wood.’ 

Here  I  wrote  and  read  in  fine  weather, 
sometimes  under  an  awning.  In  autumn  my 
trellises  were  hung  with  scarlet  runners, 
which  added  to  the  flowery  investment.  I 
used  to  shut  my  eyes  in  my  arm-chair,  and 
affect  to  think  myself  hundreds  of  miles  off.  ’ 

But  this  was  nothing.  Any  “  decorator  ” 
might  have  done  as  much  ;  but  Leigh  Hunt, 
by  dint  of  imagination,  without  any  assistance 
from  material  objects,  converted  the  large 
garden  of  the  prison  into  an  extensive  do- 
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'main,  certainly  as  large  as  a  gentleman’s 
park  at  the  least.  He  divided  this  ground 
into  districts,  dressed  himself  elaborately, 
put  on  his  gloves,  and  taking  a  book  under 
his  arm,  sallied  forth  to  enjoy  a  long  walk, 
requesting  his  wife  not  to  wait  dinner  if  he 
should  be  too  late.  In  this  prison  he  wrote 
poetry  by  the  mile,  and  saw  friends  by  the 
score  ;  and  so  mightily  were  his  visitors  af¬ 
fected  by  the  state  which  surrounded  him, 
that  even  the  radical  Hazlitt  would  stand 
with  his  hat  off  on  the  threshold,  which  his 
host  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  him  to 
pass. 

Perhaps  the  best  things  in  this  work  are 
the  author’s  opinions  of  men  and  books. 
They  are  always  clear,  sparkling,  racy,  fre¬ 
quently  just,  but  rarely  profound.  The  fling 
at  Izaak  Walton  is  admirable,  and  his  home 
question  to  those  who  seek  amusement  in 
sufferings  that  are  unnecessary  and  unavoid¬ 
able  is  worth  a  sermon.  The  strange  thing 
is,  that  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  make 
a  practice  of  impaling  living  creatures  on  an 
iron  instrument,  which  they  then  recreate 
themselves  by  trying  to  tear  through  the 
entrails  of  other  living  creatures,  are  con¬ 
sidered  all  the  more  amiable  for  these 
devilries.  Angling  is  decidedly  an  innocent, 
nay,  a  Christian  employment,  for  somehow 
or  other  it  is  supposed  to  have  a  sort  of 
affinity  with  religion !  “  As  to  old  Izaak 

Walton,  who  is  put  forward  as  a  substitute 
for  argument  on  this  question,  and  whose 
sole  merits  consisted  in  his  having  a  taste  for 
nature  and  his  being  a  respectable  citizen, 
the  trumping  him  up  into  an  authority  and  a 
kind  of  saint  is  a  burlesque.  He  was  a  writer 
of  conventionalities;  who,  having  comfortably 
feathered  his  nest,  as  he  thought,  both  in  this 
world  and  the  world  to  come,  concluded  he 
had  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  amuse  him¬ 
self  by  putting  worms  on  a  hook  and  fish 
into  his  stomach,  and  so  go  to  Heaven, 
chuckling  and  singing  psalms.  There  would 
be  something  in  such  a  man  and  in  his  book 
offensive  to  a  real  piety,  if  that  piety  did  not 
regard  whatever  has  happened  in  the  world, 
great  and  small,  with  an  eye  that  makes  the 
best  of  what  is  perplexing,  and  trusts  to 
eventual  good  out  of  the  worst.  Walton  was 
not  the  hearty  and  thorough  advocate  of 
nature  he  is  supposed  to  have  been.  There 
would  have  been  something  to  say  for  him 
on  that  score,  had  he  looked  upon  the  sum  of 
evil  as  a  thin^  not  to  be  diminished.  But  he 
shared  the  opinions  of  the  most  commonplace 
believers  in  sin  and  trouble,  and  only  con¬ 
gratulated  himself  on  being  exempt  from  their 


consequences.  The  overweening  old  man 
found  himself  comfortably  off  somehow ;  and 
it  is  good  that  he  did.  It  is  a  comfort  to  all 
of  us,  wise  or  foolish.  But  to  reverence  him 
is  a  jest.  You  might  as  well  make  a  god  of 
an  otter.  Mr.  Wordsworth,  because  of  the 
servitor  manners  of  Walton  and  his  biogra¬ 
phies  of  divines  (all  anglers,)  wrote  an  idle 
line  about  his  ‘  meekness  ’  and  his  ‘  heavenly 
memory.’  When  this  is  quoted  by  the  gen¬ 
tle  brethren,  it  will  be  as  well  if  they  add  to 
it  another  passage  from  the  same  poet,  which 
returns  to  the  only  point  at  issue,  and  upsets 
the  old  gentleman  altogether.  Mr.  Words¬ 
worth’s  admonition  to  us  is — 

‘  Never  to  link  our  pastime  or  our  pride 

With  suffering  to  the  meanest  thing  that  lives.’ 

The  remarks  on  Hogarth,  and  on  the  les¬ 
sons  to  youth  generally,  which  were  fashion¬ 
able  during  our  author’s  nonage,  are  likewise 
in  Mr.  Hunt’s  best  style.  Every  good  boy 
was  to  ride  in  his  coach  and  be  a  lord  mayor, 
and  every  bad  boy  was  to  be  hung  or  eaten 
by  lions  ;  and  so  Hogarth’s  “  Apprentices  ” 
identify  virtue  with  prosperity  and  vice  with 
bad  fortune.  Hogarth,  however,  “  in  most 
of  his  pictures,  was  as  healthy  a  moralist  as 
he  supposed  himself,  but  not  for  the  reasons 
which  he  supposed.  The  Gods  he  worshipped 
were  Truth  and  Prudence ;  but  he  saw 
more  of  the  carnal  than  spiritual  beauties  of 
either.  He  was  somewhat  of  a  vulgarian  in 
intention  as  well  as  mode.  But  wherever 
there  is  genius,  there  is  a  genial  something 
greater  than  the  acoident  of  breeding,  than 
the  prevailing  disposition,  or  even  than  the 
conscious  design  ;  and  this  portion  of  divinity 
within  the  painter,  saw  fair-play  between  his 
conventional  and  immortal  part.  It  put  the 
beauty  of  color  into  his  mirth,  tlie  counter¬ 
action  of  mirth  into  his  melancholy,  and  a 
lesson  beyond  his  intention  into  all ;  that  is 
to  say,  it  suggested  redemptions  and  first 
causes  for  the  objects  of  his  satire ;  and 
thus  vindicated  the  justice  of  nature  at  the 
moment,  when  he  was  thinking  of  little  but 
the  pragmaticalness  of  art.”  “  Sandford  and 
Merton  ”  was  the  first  healthy  juvenile  book 
that  appeared ;  and  in  the  present  day, 
although  there  are  of  course  varieties  of  merit 
in  such  productions  as  in  others,  there  is 
little  or  no  absolute  trash. 

Campbell  gav’e  our  author  the  idea  of  a 
French  Virgil — “  Something  a  little  more  cut 
and  dry  than  I  had  looked  for ;  compact  and 
elegant,  critical  and  acute,  with  a  conscious¬ 
ness  of  authorship  upon  him :  a  taste  over- 
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anxious  not  to  commit  itself,  and  refining  and 
diminishing  nature  as  in  a  drawing-room 
mirror.  This  fancy  was  strengthened  in  the 
course  of  conversation,  by  his  expatiating  on 
the  greatness  of  Racine.  I  think  he  had  a 
volume  of  the  French  poet  in  his  hand.  His 
skull  was  sharply  cut  and  fine  ;  with  plenty, 
according  to  the  phrenologists,  both  of  the 
reflective  and  amative  organs :  and  his  poetry 
will  bear  them  out.  Fora  lettered  solitude, 
and  a  bridal  properly  got  up,  both  according 
to  law  and  luxury,  commend  us  to  the  lovely 
Gertrude  of  Wyoming.  Ilis  face  and  person 
were  rather  on  a  small  scale  ;  his  features 
regular ;  his  eye  lively  and  penetrating ;  and 
when  he  spoke,  dimples  played  about  his 
mouth  ;  which,  nevertheless,  had  something 
restrained  and  close  in  it.  Some  gentle 
Puritan  seemed  to  have  crossed  the  breed, 
and  to  have  left  a  stamp  on  his  face,  such  as 
we  often  see  in  the  female  Scotch  face  rather 
than  the  male.  But  he  appeared  not  at  all 
grateful  for  this  ;  and  when  his  critiques  and 
his  Virgilianism  were  over,  very  unlike  a 
Puritan  he  talked  !  ” 

Sir  Walter  Scott  he  considers  to  be,  upon 
the  whole,  “  the  greatest  writer  Scotland  has 
produced but  we  doubt  whether  he  com¬ 
prehends  well  in  what  this  greatness  con¬ 
sisted.  His  being  “  the  least  quotable  for 
sententiousness  or  wit,  or  any  other  memor¬ 
able  brevity,  in  the  whole  circle  of  illustrious 
writers,”  is  not  a  defect  in  Scott's  literary 
character,  as  Mr.  Hunt  seems  to  consider  it. 
Scott  was  an  artist — that  is  the  whole  secret. 
His  efforts  were  directed,  not  to  minute 
points  of  the  picture,  but  to  the  general  effect. 
He  was  more  a  writer  of  epics  than  of  epi¬ 
grams.  The  very  rapidity  with  which  he 
wrote  shows  his  possession  of  the  subject, 
while  it  necessarily  involves  a  want  of  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  finish  and  nicety  of  details. 

Here  is  his  sketch  of  Wordsworth  ; — “  Mr. 
Wordsworth,  whom  Mr.  Hazlitt  designated 
as  one  that  would  have  had  the  wide  circle 
of  his  humanities  made  still  wider,  and  a 
good  deal  more  pleasant,  by  dividing  a  little 
more  of  his  time  between  his  lakes  in  West¬ 
moreland  and  the  hotels  of  the  metropolis, 
had  a  dignified  manner,  with  a  deep  and 
roughish  but  not  unpleasing  voice,  and  an 
exalted  mode  of  speaking.  He  had  a  habit 
of  keeping  his  left  hand  in  the  bosom  of  his 
waistcoat ;  and  in  this  attitude,  except  when 
he  turned  round  to  take  one  of  the  subjects 
of  his  criticism  from  the  shelves  (for  his  con¬ 
temporaries  were  there  also,)  he  sat  dealing 
forth  his  eloquent  but  hardly  catholic  judg¬ 
ments.  In  his  ‘  father’s  house’  there  were 


not  *  many  mansions.’  He  was  as  sceptical 
on  the  merits  of  all  kinds  of  poetry  but  one, 
as  Richardson  was  on  those  of  the  novels  of 
Fielding.  Under  the  study  in  which  my 
visitor  and  I  were  sitting  was  an  archway, 
leading  to  a  nursery-ground  ;  a  cart  happen¬ 
ed  to  go  through  it  while  I  was  inquiring 
whether  he  would  take  any  refreshment ; 
and  he  uttered,  in  so  lofty  a  voice,  the  words, 

‘  Anything  which  is  going  forward^*  that  I 
felt  inclined  to  ask  him  whether  he  would 
take  a  piece  of  the  cart.  Lamb  would  cer¬ 
tainly  have  done  it.  But  this  w'as  a  levity 
which  would  neither  have  been  so  proper  on 
my  part,  after  so  short  an  acquaintance,  nor 
very  intelligible  perhaps,  in  any  sense  of  the 
word,  to  the  serious  poet.  There  are  good- 
humored  warrants  for  smiling  which  lie  deep¬ 
er  even  than  Mr.  Wordsworth’s  thoughts 
for  tears.  I  did  not  see  this  distinguished 
person  again  till  thirty  years  afterwards, 
w'hen,  I  should  venture  to  say,  his  manner 
was  greatly  superior  to  what  it  was  in  the 
former  instance,  indeed  quite  natural  and 
noble,  with  a  cheerful  air  of  animal  as  well 
spiritual  confidence ;  a  gallant  bearing,  curi¬ 
ously  reminding  one  of  a  certain  illustrious 
duke,  as  I  have  seen  him  walking  some  doz¬ 
en  years  ago  by  a  lady’s  side,  with  no  unbe¬ 
coming  oblivion  of  his  time  of  life.  .  .  . 

Walter  Scott  said  that  the  eyes  of  Burns 
were  the  finest  he  ever  saw.  I  cannot  say 
the  same  of  Mr.  Wordsworth — that  is,  not 
in  the  sense  of  the  beautiful,  or  even  of  the 
profound.  But  certainly  I  never  beheld  eyes 
that  looked  so  inspired  or  supernatural.  They 
were  like  fires  half  burning,  half  smouldering, 
with  a  sort  of  acrid  fixture  of  regard,  and 
seated  at  the  further  end  of  two  caverns. 
One  might  imagine  Ezekiel  or  Isaiah  to  have 
had  such  eyes.” 

His  portrait  of  Lamb  is,  upon  the  whole, 
good,  though  finical.  “As  his  frame,  so  was 
his  genius.  It  was  as  fit  for  thought  as  could 
be,  and  equally  a?  unfit  for  action :  and  tliis 
rendered  him  melancholy,  apprehensive,  hu¬ 
morous,  and  willing  to  make  the  best  of 
everything  as  it  was,  both  from  tenderness  of 
heart  and  abhorrence  of  alteration.  His  un¬ 
derstanding  was  too  great  to  admit  an  absur¬ 
dity  ;  his  frame  was  not  strong  enough  to 
deliver  it  from  a  fear.  His  sensibility  to 
strong  contrasts  was  the  foundation  of  his 
humor,  which  was  that  of  a  wit  at  once  mel¬ 
ancholy  and  willing  to  be  pleased.  He  would 
beard  a  superstition,  and  shudder  at  the  old 
phantasm  while  he  did  it.  One  could  have 
imagined  him  cracking  a  jest  in  the  teeth  of 
a  ghost,  and  then  melting  into  thin  air  him- 
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self,  out  of  a  sympathy  with  the  awful.  .  .  . 

I  should  say  he  condescended  to  be  a  puns¬ 
ter,  if  condescension  had  been  a  word  befit¬ 
ting  wisdom  like  his.  Being  told  that  some¬ 
body  had  lampooned  him,  he  said,  ‘  Very 
well.  I’ll  Lamb-pun  him.’  His  puns  were 
admirable,  and  often  contained  as  deep  things 
as  the  wisdom  of  some  who  have  greater 
names — such  a  man,  for  instance,  as  Nicole 
the  Frenchman,  who  was  a  baby  to  him.  He 
would  have  cracked  a  score  of  jokes  at  him 
worth  his  whole  book  of  sentences  :  pelted 
his  head  with  pearls.  Nicole  would  not  have 
understood  him,  but  Rochefoucault  would, 
and  Pascal  too  ;  and  some  of  our  old  Eng¬ 
lishmen  w’ould  have  understood  him  still 
better.  He  would  have  been  worthy  of 
hearing  Shakspeare  read  one  of  his  scenes 
to  him,  hot  from  the  brain.  .  .  .  He  was 
fond  of  telling  wild  stories  to  children,  en¬ 
grafted  on  things  about  them  ;  wrote  letters 
to  people  abroad,  telling  them  that  a  friend 
of  theirs  had  come  out  in  genteel  comedy  ; 
and  persuaded  George  Dyer  that  Lord  Cns- 
tlereayh  was  the  author  of  ‘  Waverley !’ 
...  He  knew  how  many  false  conclusions 
and  pretensions  are  made  by  men  who  pro¬ 
fess  to  be  guided  by  facts  only,  as  if  facts 
could  not  be  misconceived,  or  figments  taken 
for  them  ;  and  therefore  one  day,  wdien  some- 
body  was  speaking  of  a  person  who  valued 
liimself  on  being  a  matter-of-fact  man, 

‘  Now,’  said  he,  ‘1  value  myself  on  being  a 
matter-of-lie  man.’  ”  But  Lamb,  for  all  that, 
was  a  man  of  great  veracity,  although  even 
the  truth  he  told  sometimes  in  jest.  The 
writer  of  these  columns  once  met  him  at 
dinner  (for  the  first  time),  and  on  being  asked 
to  take  wine  with  him,  replied  with  some 
empressement  of  manner;  on  which  Lamb, 
stretching  forward  confidentially,  remarked 
in  his  stuttering  way — which  seemed  to  give 
point  to  his  jokes  rather  than  otherwise — 
“  But  don’t  think  anything  of  that,  for  I  would 
t — take  wine  with  anybody  !’’ 

Coleridge  next.  Coleridge  was  as  little 
fitted  for  action  as  Lamb,  but  on  a  different 
account.  His  person  was  of  a  good  height, 
but  as  sluggish  and  solid  as  the  other’s  was 
light  and  fragile.  He  had,  perhaps,  suffered 
it  to  look  old  before  its  time  for  want  of  ex¬ 
ercise.  His  hair  was  white  at  fifty ;  and  as 
he  generally  dressed  in  black,  and  had  a 
very  tranquil  demeanor,  his  appearance  was 
gentlemanly,  and  for  several  years  before  his 
death  was  reverend.  Nevertheless,  there 
was  something  invincibly  young  in  the  look 
of  his  face.  It  was  round  and  fresh-colored, 
with  agreeable  features,  and  an  open,  indolent. 


good-natured  mouth.  This  boy-like  expres¬ 
sion  was  very  becoming  in  one  who  dreamed 
and  speculated  as  he  did  when  he  was  really 
a  boy,  and  who  passed  his  life  apart  from 
the  rest  of  the  world,  with  a  book  and  his 
flowers.  His  forehead  was  prodigious — a 
great  piece  of  placid  marble — and  his  fine 
eyes,  in  which  all  the  activity  of  his  mind 
seemed  to  concentrate,  moved  under  it  with 
a  sprightly  ease,  as  if  it  was  pastime  to  them 
to  carry  all  that  thought.  He  does  not  con¬ 
sider  him  to  have  been  the  ethereal  being  he 
is  represented  by  Hazlitt.  “  I  fancied  him  a 
good-natured  wizard,  very  fond  of  earth,  and 
conscious  of  reposing  with  weight  enough  in 
his  easy-chair,  but  able  to  conjure  his  ethe¬ 
realities  about  him  in  the  twinkling  of  Jin  eye. 
He  could  also  change  them  by  thousands, 
i  and  dismiss  them  as  easily  when  his  dinner 
came.  It  was  a  mighty  intellect  put  upon  a 
sensual  body  ;  and  the  reason  why  he  did 
little  more  with  it  than  talk  and  dream  was, 
that  it  is  agreeable  to  such  a  body  to  do 
little  else.  I  do  not  mean  that  Coleridge 
was  a  sensualist  in  an  ill  sense.  He  was 
capable  of  too  many  innocent  pleasures  to 
take  any  pleasure  in  the  way  that  a  man 
of  the  world  would  take  it.  The  idlest 
things  he  did  would  have  had  a  warrant. 
But  if  all  the  senses,  in  their  time,  did  not 
find  lodging  in  that  humane  plenitude  of  his, 
never  believe  that  they  did  in  Thomson  or  in 
Boccaccio.  Two  affirmatives  in  him  made  a 
negative.  He  was  very  metaphysical  and 
very  corporeal ;  so  in  mooting  everything, 
he  said  (so  to  speak)  nothing.  His  brains 
pleaded  all  sorts  of  questions  before  him,  and 
he  heard  them  with  so  much  impartiality 
(his  spleen  not  giving  him  any  trouble)  that 
he  thought  he  might  as  well  sit  in  his  easy- 
chair  and  hear  them  for  ever,  without  coming 
to  a  conclusion.  It  has  been  said  (indeed  he 
said  himself)  that  he  took  opium  to  deaden 
the  sharpness  of  his  cogitations.  I  will  ven¬ 
ture  to  affirm,  that  if  he  ever  took  anything 
to  deaden  a  sensation  within  him,  it  was  for 
no  greater  or  more  marvellous  reason  than 
other  people  take  it — which  is,  because  they 
do  not  take  enough  exercise,  and  so  plague 
their  heads  with  their  livers.”  . 

But  we  might  go  on  long  enough  quoting 
from  this  most  genial  book.  Leigh  Hunt  is 
now  in  his  sixty -sixth  year,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  he  intends  to  live  on  his  father’s  tem¬ 
perament  a  quarter  of  a  century  longer.  “  It 
is  astonishing,”  says  he,  “  how  long  a  cordial 
pulse  will  keep  playing  if  allowed  reasonably 
to  have  its  sway.”  The  men  he  describes  as 
dying  at  a  good  old  age  were  all  heartyi 
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kindly,  natural  people ;  and  even  if  they  in¬ 
dulged  in  an  extra  bottle  of  wine,  it  did  them 
no  harm.  “  I  do  not  know,”  says  he,  “  whe¬ 
ther  such  men  ever  last  as  long  as  tee¬ 


totalers  ;  hut  they  certainly  last  as  long,  and 
look  a  great  deal  younger  than  the  carking 
and  severe.”  They  last  longer,  Mr.  Hunt, 
and  they  never  grow  old  at  all ! 


From  Chambers’s  Edinbargh  Journal. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  POLICE  OFFICER. 

THE  PURSUIT. 


The  reader  need  scarcely  be  told  that  al¬ 
beit  police-officers,  like  other  men,  chiefly  de¬ 
light  to  recount  their  successful  exploits,  they 
do,  nevertheless,  experience  numerous  and 
vexatious  failures  and  disappointments.  One 
especially  I  remember,  of  which  the  irritating 
recollection  did  not  pass  away  for  many 
weeks.  I  had  been  for  some  time  in  pursuit 
of  a  rather  eminent  rascal,  though  one  voung 
in  years,  and  by  marriage  respectably  connect¬ 
ed,  who,  by  an  infamous  abuse  of  the  trust 
reposed  in  him  by  the  highly-respectable 
firm  who  employed  him,  had  contrived  to 
possess  himself  of  a  large  sum  of  money, 
with  which,  or  at  least  with  the  portion  of  it 
falling  to  his  share — for  wc  discovered  that 
he  had  been  for  some  time  connected  with  a 
first-rate  gang  of  swindlers — he  hoped  to  es¬ 
cape  to  America.  The  chase  was  hot  after 
him  ;  and  spite  of  all  his  doublings  and  turn¬ 
ings,  and  the  false  scents  adroitly  thrown  out 
by  his  confederates,  with  the  view  to  favor 
his  escape,  I  at  hist  fairly  ran  him  to  earth 
at  Plymouth,  though  in  what  precise  spot  of 
it  he  burrowed  I  could  not  for  the  moment 
ascertain.  Neither  was  I  well  acquainted 
with  his  features ;  but  in  the  description  of 
his  person  furnished  me,  there  were  certain 
indellible  marks  enumerated  which,  upon 
strict  examination,  could  not  fail  to  deter¬ 
mine  his  identity.  He  purposed,  I  ascer¬ 
tained,  to  attempt  leaving  England  in  a  bark 
bound  for  New  York,  which  was  to  sail  from 
Plymouth  on  the  day  after  I  arrived  there.  Of 
this  I  was  fully  satisfied,  and  I  determined  to 
capture  him  on  board.  Accordingly,  about 


half  an  hour  before  the  ship  was  to  sail,  and 
after  all  the  passengers  had  embarked,  two 
of  the  local  officers  and  I  got  into  a  boat 
which  I  had  some  time  previously  engaged 
to  be  in  readiness,  and  put  off  to  the  vessel. 
The  wind  was  decidedly  fair  for  the  emigrant 
ship  ;  and  so  stiffly  did  it  blow  from  the 
north-east,  that  four  hands,  I  was  informed, 
were  required,  not  indeed  to  convey  us  swift¬ 
ly  out,  but  to  pull  the  boat  back  against  the 
wind,  and  the  strong  tide  which  would  be 
running  outside  the  breakwater.  The  sea 
dashed  smartly  at  times  over  the  boat,  and 
the  men  pulled  their  sou’-wester  caps  well 
over  their  eyes,  to  shield  themselves  from  the 
blinding  spray.  We  were  speedily  on  board  : 
and  the  captain,  although  much  annoyed  at 
the  delay,  paraded  his  motley  passengers  as 
well  as  crew  before  us ;  but  to  my  extreme 
surprise,  our  bird  was  not  amongst  them ! 
Every  possible  and  impossible  hiding-place 
was  thoroughly  but  vainly  searched  ;  and  we 
were  at  length  compelled  to  a  reluctant  ad¬ 
mission  that  the  gentleman  we  were  in  quest 
of  had  not  yet  honored  the  captain  of  the  CV 
lumhia  with  his  patronage. 

We  sullenly  returned  into  the  boat;  and 
the  instant  we  did  so,  the  anchor,  already 
atrip,  was  brought  home  ;  the  ship’s  bows 
I  fell  rapidly  off ;  her  crowded  canvas  dilated 
and  swelled  in  the  spanking  breeze,  and  she 
sprang  swiftly  off  upon  her  course.  It  was 
a  pretty  and  somewhat  exciting  spectacle ; 
and  I  and  my  companions  continued  to  watch 
the  smartly-handled  vessel  with  much  inter¬ 
est,  till  a  point  of  land  hid  her  from  our  view. 
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We  then  turned  our  faces  toward  Plymouth, 
from  which,  I  was  surprised  to  find,  we  were 
apparently  as  distant  as  ever.  “  The  tide, 
let  alone  the  wind,  is  dead  afjainst  us !” 
orrowled  the  master  of  the  boat,  who  was 

O  , 

now  pulling  the  near  oar,  in  reply  to  a  re¬ 
mark  from  one  of  the  Plymouth  officers. 
This  man  had  steered  on  going  out.  A  quick 
suspicion  flashed  across  me.  “  Where  is  the 
other  boatman  who  came  out  with  us  ?”  I 
sharply  demanded.  The  old  seaman,  instead 
of  replying,  turned  himself  half  round  toward 
the  weather-bow  oar,  exclaiming,  “  Easy,  Bil¬ 
ly — easy ;  let  her  nose  lie  a  little  closer  to 
the  wind  !”  This,  I  readily  saw,  was  done 
to  conceal  a  momentary  confusion,  arising 
from  the  suddenness  of  my  question — a  very 
slight  one,  by-the-by,  for  the  fellow  was  an 
old  man-of-war’s  man,  with  a  face  hardened 
and  bronzed  by  service,  weather,  grog,  and 
tobacco  smoke.  I  repeated  the  question  in 
a  more  peremptory  tone.  The  veteran  first 
deliberately  squirted  a  mouthful  of  tobacco 
juice  over  the  side,  and  then  with  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  his  cast-iron  phiz,  which  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  by  words  to  convey  a  distinct  idea  of,  so 
compounded  was  it  of  diabolical  squint,  lamb¬ 
like  simplicity,  and  impudent  cunning,  re¬ 
plied,  “  That  wor  a  pjissenger  to  Yankee 
Land — a  goin’  there,  I’m  purty  suspicious, 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health.”  1  looked  at 
the  Plymouth  officers,  and  they  at  me.  The 
impudent  ingenuity  of  the  trick  that  had 
been  played  us  seemed  scarcely  credible. 
“He — he — ho — ho!”  rumbled  out  of  the  to¬ 
bacco-stifled  throat  of  the  old  rogue,  “  If  he 
wor  somebody  you  wanted,  it  wor  uncommon 
well  done.  Didn’t  you  obsarve  him  jump 
into  the  main  chains  of  the  barkey  jist  as  you 
wor  leavin’  on  her,  and  cast  us  off  a  minute 
afterward?  He  prefarred  stoppin’  with  us 
whilst  your  wor  rummagin’  the  nooker — he 
— he — ho — ho  1” 

It  was  useless  bandying  words  with  the 
fellow ;  and  though  I  felt  desperately  sa¬ 
vage,  I  had  sense  enough  to  hold  my  tongue. 
“  Pull  smartly,”  said  one  of  the  Plymouth 
officers  ;  “  a  shot  will  bring  her  to  yet.” 

“  Why,  ay,”  rejoined  the  imperturbable 
seaman  ;  “  it  mout,  if  you  could  get  speech 
of  the  admiral  in  time  ;  but  I’m  thinkin’  we 
shall  be  a  good  while  yet  pullin’  in  against 
this  choppin’  wind  and  head  sea.” 

And  sure  enough  they  were  1  More  than 
another  hour,  (by  some  boatmen-craft  unex¬ 
plainable  by  me,  for  the  sailors  apparently 
rowed  with  all  their  might,)  were  we  in  reach¬ 
ing  the  landing-place  ;  and  by  that  time  all 
chance  of  compelling  the  return  of  the  Co* 
lumbia  was  long  past. 
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It  w’ould  be,  I  knew,  impossible  to  prove 
complicity  on  the  part  of  the  owner  of  the 
boat  with  the  escaped  felon,  and  I  preferred 
to  digest  the  venom  of  my  spleen  in  silence 
rather  than  by  a  useless  display  of  it  to  add 
to  the  chuckling  delight  of  the  old  rascal  of  a 
boatman. 

We  had  passed  some  distance  along  the 
quay,  when  one  of  the  local  officers,  address¬ 
ing  a  youngish  sailor,  who,  with  folded  arms 
and  a  short  pipe  in  his  mouth,  was  standing 
in  philosophical  contemplation  of  the  sea  and 
weather,  said,  “  1  suppose  there  is  no  chance 
of  the  emigrant  ship  that  sailed  awhile  ago, 
putting  in  at  any  port  along  the  coast  ?” 

The  man  took  the  pipe  from  his  mouth, 
regarded  the  questioner  for  a  few  moments 
with  an  expression  of  contemptuous  curiosity 
anything  but  flattering  to  its  object,  and 
bawled  out,  addressing  himself  to  a  weather¬ 
beaten  seaman  a  few  yards  off,  “  I  say,  Tom 
Davis,  here’s  a  Blue  Bottle  as  wants  to  know 
the  name  and  bearins  of  the  port  off  the 
Land’s  End,  which  the  barkey  that  sailed 
awhile  agone  for  Ameriker,  with  a  north¬ 
easter  kicking  her  endways,  is  likely  to  bring 
up  in :  I’m  not  acquainted  with  it  myself,  or 
else  I’d  tell  the  gentleman.” 

The  laugh  from  two  or  three  bystanders 
which  followed  this  sally,  greatly  irritated 
the  officer,  and  he  would  have  indulged  in 
an  angry  reply  had  not  liis  more  prudent 
comrade  taken  him  by  the  arm  and  urged 
him  away. 

“  Ay,  ay,”  said  the  veteran  addressed  as 
Tom  Davis,  as  w^e  were  passing  him,  “Jim 
there  has  always  got  plenty  of  jawing  tackle 
aboard;  but.  Lord  love  ye,  he’s  a  poor  dumb 
cretur  at  understanding  the  signs  of  the  wea¬ 
ther  !  He’s  talkin’  about  north-easters,  and 
don’t  see  that  the  wind  is  beginning  to  chop 
about  like  a  bumboat  woman  with  a  dozen 
customers  round  her.  It’s  my  opinion,  and 
Tom  Davis  ought  by  this  time  to  be  summut 
of  a  judge,  that,  instead  of  a  north-easter,  it’s 
a  precious  sight  more  likely  to  be  blowing  a 
sou’- wester  before  two  hours  are  past,  and  a 
sneezer,  too ;  and  then  the  Columby,  if  she 
ha’nt  made  a  good  offin’,  which  she  is  not 
likely  to  have  done,  will  be  back  again  in  a 
brace  of  shakes.” 

“  Do  you  think  it  probable,”  I  eagerly 
asked,  “  that  the  Columbia  will  be  obliged 
to  put  back  into  Plymouth  ?” 

“  I  don’t  know  about  probable.  It’s  not 
so  sure  as  death  or  quarter-day,  but  it’s 
upon  the  cards  for  all  that.” 

“  Will  it  be  early  in  the  night,  think  you, 
that  she  will  run  in,  if  at  all  ?  ’ 

“  Ah !  there  now  you  wants  to  know  too 
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much,”  said  the  old  seaman,  turning  on  his 
heel.  “  All  I  can  say  is,  that  if  you  find  in 
an  hour  or  so’s  time  that  the  wind  has  chop¬ 
ped  round  to  the  sou’- west,  or  within  a  p’int 
or  two,  and  that  it’s  blowin’  the  buttons  off 
your  coat  one  after  another,  the  Columby,  if 
she’s  lucky,  won’t  be  far  off.” 

The  half-bantering  prediction  of  the  old 
seaman  was  confirmed  by  others  whom  we 
consulted,  and  measures  for  preventing  our 
quarry  from  landing,  and  again  giving  us  the 
slip,  were  at  once  discussed  and  resolved 
upon.  We  then  separated,  and  I  proceeded 
to  the  tavern  at  which  I  had  put  up  to  get 
some  dinner.  I  had  not  gone  far,  when  ray 
eye  fell  upon  two  persons,  whose  presence 
there  surprised  as  well  as  somewhat  grieved 
me.  One  was  the  young  wife  of  the  crimi¬ 
nal  on  board  the  Columbia.  I  had  seen  her 
once  in  London,  and  1  knew,  as  I  before  in¬ 
timated,  that  she  was  of  respectable  parent¬ 
age.  There  was  no  exultation  in  her  counte¬ 
nance.  She  had,  no  doubt,  followed  or  ac¬ 
companied  her  husband  to  Plymouth  for  the  | 
purpose  of  furthering  his  escape,  and  now 
feared  that  the  capricious  elements  would 
render  all  the  ingenuity  and  boldness  that 
had  been  brought  into  play  vain  and  profit¬ 
less.  She  was  a  mild-looking,  pretty  woman 
— very  much  so,  I  doubt  not,  till  trouble 
fell  upon  her,  and  wonderfully  resembled  the 
female  in  the  “  Momentous  Question  so  re¬ 
markably  indeed,  that  when,  years  afterward, 

I  first  saw  that  print,  I  felt  an  instantaneous 
conviction  that  I  somewhere  met  with  the 
original  of  the  portrait ;  and  after  much  puz¬ 
zlement  of  brain,  remembered  when  and 
where.  The  resemblance  was  doubtless 
purely  accidental ;  but  it  was  not  the  less 
extraordinary  and  complete.  She  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  gray-haired  man  of  grave, 
respectable  exterior,  whom  I  at  once  con¬ 
cluded  to  be  her  father.  As  I  j  assed  close 
by  them  he  appeared  about  to  address  me, 
and  1  half-paused  to  hear  what  he  had  to 
say ;  but  his  partly-formed  purpose  was 
not  persisted  in,  and  I  proceeded  on  my 
way. 

After  dining,  I  returned  to  the  quay.  The 
wind,  as  foretold,  was  blowing  directly  from 
the  south-west;  and  during  the  short  space 
of  time  I  had  been  absent,  had  increased  to  a 
tempest.  The  wild  sea  w’as  dashing  with 
terrific  violence  against  the  breakwater,  dis- 
cernable  only  in  the  fast-darkening  night  by 
a  line  of  white  tumultuous  foam  and  spray, 
which  leaped  and  hissed  against  and  over  it. 

“  A  dirty  night  coming  on,”  said  a  subal¬ 
tern  oflicer  of  the  port  whom  1  had  previ¬ 


ously  spoken  with  ;  “  the  Columbia  will,  I 
think,  be  pretty  sure  to  run  in  with  the 
tide.” 

“  When  do  you  say  is  the  very  earliest 
time  she  may  be  expected  ?” 

“  Well,  in  my  opinion,  judging  from  where 
she  was  when  I  was  on  the  look-out  a  quar¬ 
ter  oi  an  hour  agone,  not  under  three  hours. 
Let  me  see.  It’s  now  just  upon  the  stroke  of 
five :  about  eight  o’clock,  I  should  say,  she 
will  be  here ;  certainly  not  before,  perhaps 
much  later;  and  if  the  captain  is  very  obsti¬ 
nate,  and  prefers  incurrring  a  rather  serious 
risk  to  returning,  it  may  be  of  course  not 
at  all.” 

I  thanked  him ;  and  as  remaining  on  the 
bleak  quay  till  eight  o’clock  or  thereabout 
was  as  useless  as  unpleasant,  I  retraced  my 
steps  toward  the  Royal  George  T'avern, 
calling,  in  my  way,  on  the  Plymouth  officers, 
and  arranging  that  one  of  them  should  re¬ 
lieve  me  at  ten  o’clock — it  having  been  pre¬ 
viously  agreed  that  we  should  keep  an  al¬ 
ternate  watch  durint;  the  niirht  of  two  hours 
each.  I  afterward  remembered  that  this 
arrangement  was  repeated,  in  a  tone  of  voice 
incautiously  loud,  at  the  bar  of  a  public- 
house,  where  they  insisted  upon  my  taking  a 
glass  of  porter.  There  were,  I  should  say, 
more  than  a  dozen  persons  present  at  the 
time. 

The  fire  was  blazing  brightly  in  the  parlor 
of  the  Royal  George  when  I  entered,  and  I 
had  not  been  seated  near  it  many  minutes  be¬ 
fore  I  became  exceedingly  drowsy  ;  and  no 
wonder,  for  I  had  not  been  in  bed  the  pre¬ 
vious  night,  and  the  blowing  of  the  wind  in 
my  eyes  for  a  couple  of  hours  had,  of  course, 
added  greatly  to  their  heavy  weariness. 
Habit  had  long  enabled  me  to  awake  at  any 
moment  I  had  previously  determined  on,  so 
that  I  felt  no  anxiety  as  to  oversleeping  my¬ 
self;  and  having  pulled  out  my  watch,  no¬ 
ticed  that  it  was  barely  half- past  five,  wound 
it  up,  and  placed  it  before  me  on  the  table,  I 
settled  myself  comfortably  in  an  arm-chair, 
and  was  soon  sound  asleep. 

I  awoke  with  a  confused  impression,  not 
only  that  1  had  quite  slept  the  time  I  had 
allotted  myself,  but  that  strangers  w'ere  in 
the  room,  and  standing  about  me.  I  was 
mistaken  in  both  particulars.  There  was  no 
one  in  the  parlor  but  myself,  and  on  glan¬ 
cing  at  the  watch,  I  saw  that  it  was  but  a 
quarter  past  six.  I  rose  from  the  chair,  stir¬ 
red  the  file,  took  two  or  three  turns  about 
the  room,  listened  for  a  few  minutes  to  the 
howling  wind  and  driving  rain  whica  shook 
and  beat  against  the  casement,  sat  down 
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again,  and  took  up  a  newspaper  which  was 
lying  on  the  table. 

I  had  read  for  some  time,  when  the  parlor 
door  opened,  and  who  should  walk  in  but 
the  young  wife  and  elderly  gentleman  whom 
I  had  seen  in  the  street.  I  at  once  concluded 
that  they  had  sought  me  with  reference  to 
the  fugitive  on  board  the  Columbia ;  and  the 
venerable  old  man’s  rather  elaborate  apolo¬ 
gies  for  intrusion  over,  and  both  of  them 
seated  on  the  side  of  the  fireplace  opposite 
to  me,  I  waited  with  grave  curiosity  to  hear 
what  they  might  have  to  say. 

An  awkward  silence  ensued.  The  young 
woman’s  eyes,  swollen  with  weeping,  were 
bent  upon  the  floor,  and  her  entire  aspect 
and  demeanor  exhibited  extreme  sorrow  and 
dejection.  I  pitied  her,  so  sad  and  gentle 
did  she  look,  from  my  very  soul.  The  old 
man  appeared  anxious  and  careworn,  and  for 
some  time  remained  abstractedly  gazing  at 
the  fire  without  speaking.  1  had  a  mind  to 
avoid  a  painful,  and,  1  was  satisfied,  profitless 
interview,  by  abruptly  retiring,  and  was  just 
rising  for  the  purpose,  when  a  fiercer  tem¬ 
pest-blast  than  before,  accompanied  by  the 
pattering  of  heavy  rain-drops  against  the 
window-panes,  caused  me  to  hesitate  at  expos¬ 
ing  myself  unnecessarily  to  the  rigor  of  such  a 
night;  and,  at  the  same  moment,  the  gray¬ 
haired  man  suddenly  raised  his  eyes,  and  re¬ 
garded  me  with  a  fixed  and  grave  scrutiny. 

“This  war  of  the  elements,”  he  at  last 
said,  “this  wild  uproar  of  physical  nature, is 
but  a  type,, Mr.  Waters,  and  a  faint  one,  of 
the  convulsions,  the  antagonisms,  the  hurt¬ 
ful  conflicts  ever  raging  in  the  moral  world.” 

I  bowed  dubious  assent  to  a  proposition 
not  apparently  very  pertinent  to  the  subject, 
which  1  supposed  chiefly  occupied  his  mind, 
and  he  proceeded. 

“  It  is  difficult  for  dim-eyed  beings  such 
as  we  are  always  to  trace  the  guiding  hand 
of  the  ever- watchful  Power  which  conducts 
the  complex  events  of  this  changing,  many- 
colored  life  to  wise  and  foreseen  issues.  The 
conflicts  of  faith  with  actual  experience  are 
hard  for  poor  humanity  to  bear,  and  still 
keep  unimpaired  the  jewel  beyond  price  of 
miwavering  trust  in  Him  to  whom  the  secrets 
of  all  hearts  are  known.  Ah,  sir !  guilt, 
flaunting  its  vanities  in  high  places — inno¬ 
cence  in  danger  of  fetters — are  perplexing 
subjects  to  dwell  upon  !” 

1  was  somewhat  puzzled  by  this  strange 
talk,  but,  hopeful  that  a  meaning  would  pre¬ 
sently  appear,  I  again  silently  intimated  par¬ 
tial  concurrence  in  his  general  views. 

“  There  is  no  longer  much  doubt,  Mr. 


Waters,  I  believe,”  he  after  a  few  moments 
added  in  a  much  more  business-like  and  sen¬ 
sible  tone,  “  that  the  Columbia  will  be  forced 
back  again,  and  that  the  husband  of  this  un- 
happ}*^  girl  will  consequently  fall  into  the 

hands  of  the  blind,  unreasoning  law . 

You  appear  surprised.  .  .  .  My  name,  I 

should  have  mentioned,  is  Thompson  :  and  be 
assured,  Mr.  Waters,  that  when  the  real  facts 
of  this  most  unfortunate  affair  are  brought 
to  your  knowledge,  no  one  will  more  bitterly 
regret  than  yourself  that  this  tempest  and 
sudden  change  of  wind  should  have  flung 
back  the  prey  both  you  and  I  believed  had 
escaped  upon  these  fatal  shores.” 

“  From  your  name,  I  presume  you  to  be 
the  father  of  this  young  woman,  and - ” 

“Yes,”  he  interrupted;  “and  the  father- 
in-law  of  the  innocent  man  you  have  hunted 
down  with  such  untiring  activity  and  zeal. 
But  I  blame  you  not,”  he  added,  checking 
himself — “  I  blame  you  not.  You  have  only 
done  what  you  held  to  be  your  duty.  But 
the  ways  of  Providence  are  indeed  inscruta¬ 
ble  !” 

A  passionate  burst  of  grief  from  the  pale, 
weeping  wife,  testified  that,  whatever  might 
be  the  fugitive  husband’s  offences  or  crimes 
against  society,  he  at  least  retained  her  affec¬ 
tion  and  esteem. 

“  It  is  very  unpleasant,”  I  observed,  “  to 
discuss  such  a  subject  in  the  presence  of  re¬ 
latives  of  the  inculpated  person,  especially  as 
I  as  yet  perceive  no  useful  result  likely  to 
arise  from  it ;  still,  since  you  as  it  were  force 
me  to  speak,  you  must  permit  me  to  say, 
that  it  appears  to  me  you  are  either  grossly 
deceived  yourself,  or  attempting,  for  some 
purpose  or  other,  to  impose  upon  my  credu¬ 
lity.” 

“Neither,  sir  —  neither,”  replied  Mr. 
Thompson  with  warmth.  “  I  certainly  am 
not  deceived  myself,  and  I  should  hope  that 
my  character,  which  I  doubt  not  is  well 
known  to  you,  will  shield  me  from  any  sus¬ 
picion  of  a  desire  to  deceive  others.” 

“  I  am  quite  aware,  Mr.  Thompson,  of  your 
personal  respectability ;  still  you  may  be  un¬ 
wittingly  led  astray.  I  very  much  regret  to 
say,  that  the  evidence  against  your  daugh¬ 
ter’s  husband  is  overwhelming,  and  I  fear 
unanswerable.” 

“  The  best,  kindest  of  husbands  !”  broke  in 
the  sobbing  wife  ;  “  the  most  injured,  the  most 
persecuted  of  men  !” 

“  It  is  useless,”  said  I,  rising  and  seizing 
my  hat,  “  to  prolong  this  conversation.  If 
he  be  innocent,  lie  will  no  doubt  be  acquit¬ 
ted  ;  but  as  it  is  now  close  upon  half-past 
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seven  o’dock,  I  must  beg  to  take  my  leave 
of  you.” 

“  One  moment,  sir,’’  said  Mr.  Thompson 
hastily.  “To  be  frank  with  you,  it  was  en¬ 
tirely  for  the  purpose  of  asking  your  advice 
as  an  experienced  person  that  we  are  here. 
You  have  heard  of  this  young  man’s  father  ?” 

“  Joel  Masters  ? — Yes.  A  gambler,  and 
otherwise  disreputiible  person,  and  one  of  the 
most  specious  rascals,  I  am  told,  under  the 
sun.” 

“  You  have  correctly  described  him.  You 
are  not  perhaps  acquainted  with  his  hand- 
writinfr  ?” 

“  Yes,  I  am ;  partially  so  at  least.  I  have 
a  note  in  my  pocket — here  it  is — addressed 
to  me  by  the  artful  old  scoundrel,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  luring  me  from  the  right  track  after 
his  son.” 

“  Then,  Mr.  Waters,  please  to  read  this 
letter  from  him,  dated  Liverpool,  where  it 
appears  he  was  yesterday  to  embark  for 
America.” 

The  letter  Mr.  Thompson  placed  in  my 
hands  startled  me  not  a  little.  It  was  a  cir¬ 
cumstantial  confession  addressed  by  Joel 
Masters  to  his  son,  setting  forth  that  he,  the 
father,  was  alone  guilty  of  the  oflence  with 
which  his  unfortunate  son  was  charged,  and 
authorizing  him  to  make  a  full  disclosure 
should  he  fail  in  making  his  escape  from  the 
country.  This  was,  I  thought,  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  cheap  kind  of  generosity  on  the  part  of 
honest  Joel,  now  that  he  had  secured  him¬ 
self  by  flight  from  the  penalties  of  justice. 
The  letter  went  on  to  state  where  a  large 
amount  of  bank-notes  and  acceptances,  which 
the  writer  had  been  unable  to  change  or  dis¬ 
count,  would  be  found. 

“  This  letter,”  said  I,  “  is  a  very  important 
one ;  but  where  is  the  envelope  ?  ’ 

Mr.  Tliompson  searched  his  pocket-book  : 
it  was  not  there.  “  I  must  have  dropped  it,” 
he  exclaimed,  “at  my  lodgings.  Pray  wait 
till  I  return.  1  am  extremely  anxious  to  con¬ 
vince  you  of  this  unfortunate  young  man’s 
innocence.  I  will  not  be  more  than  a  few 
minutes  absent.”  lie  then  hurried  out. 

I  looked  at  my  watch  :  it  wanted  five-and- 
twenty  minutes  to  eight.  “  I  have  but  a 
very  few  minutes  to  spare,”  I  observed  to 
the  still  passionately-grieving  wife ;  “  and  as 
to  the  letter,  you  had  better  place  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  attorney  for  the  defence.” 

“  Ah,  sir,”  sobbed  the  wife,  raising  her 
timid  eyes  toward  me,  “  you  do  not  believe 
us,  or  you  would  not  be  so  eager  to  seize  my 
husband.” 

“  Pardon  me,”  I  replied,  “  I  have  no  right 
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to  doubt  the  truth  of  what  you  have  told  me  ; 
but  my  duty  is  a  plaia  one,  and  must  be  per¬ 
formed.” 

“  Tell  me  frankly,  honestly,”  cried  the 
half-frantic  woman,  with  a  renewed  burst  of 
tears,  “  if,  in  your  opinion,  this  evidence  will 
save  my  unhappy,  deeply-injured  husband? 
My  father,  I  fear,  deceives  me — deceives  him¬ 
self  with  a  vain  hope.” 

I  hesitated  to  express  a  very  favorable 
opinion  of  the  effect  of  a  statement,  obnox¬ 
ious,  as  a  few  moments’  reflection  suggested, 
to  so  much  suspicion.  The  wife  quickly  in¬ 
terpreted  the  meaning  of  my  silence,  and 
broke  at  once  into  a  flood  of  hysterical  lamen¬ 
tation.  It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  I 
kept  life  in  her  by  copious  showers  of  water 
from  the  decanter  that  stood  on  the  table. 
This  endured  some  time.  At  last  I  said  ab¬ 
ruptly,  for  my  watch  admonished  me  that 
full  ten  minutes  had  been  passed  in  this  way, 
that  I  must  summon  the  waiter  and  leave  her. 

“  Go — go,”  said  she,  suddenly  rallying, 
“  since  it  must  be  so.  I — I  will  follow.” 

I  immediately  left  the  house,  hastened  to 
the  quay,  and,  on  arriving  there,  strained  my 
eyes  seaward  in  search  of  the  expected  ship. 
A  large  bark,  which  very  much  resembled 
her,  was,  to  my  dismay,  riding  at  anchor 
within  the  breakwater,  her  sails  furled,  and 
everything  made  snug  for  the  night.  I  ran 
to  the  landing- steps,  near  which  two  or  three 
sailors  were  standing. 

“  What  vessel  is  that?”  I  asked,  pointing 
to  the  one  which  had  excited  my  alarm. 

“  The  Columbia^**  replied  the  man. 

“  The  Columbia!  VVhy,  when  did  she 
arrive  ?” 

“  Some  time  ago.  The  clock  chimed  a 
quarter  past  eight  as  the  captain  and  a  few 
of  the  passengers  came  on  shore.” 

“  A  (juarter-past  eight !  Why  it  wants 
nearly  half  an  hour  to  that  now  !” 

“  Does  it  though  ?  Before  you  are  ten  min¬ 
utes  older  you’ll  hear  the  clock  strike  nine!” 

The  man’s  words  were  followed  by  a  merry 
mocking  laugh  close  to  my  elbow :  I  turned 
sharply  round,  and  for  the  first  and  last  time 
in  my  life  felt  an  almost  irresistible  tempta¬ 
tion  to  strike  a  woman.  There  stood  the 
meek,  dove-eyed,  grief- stricken  wife  I  had 
parted  from  but  a  few  minutes  before,  g;izing 
with  brazen  impudence  into  my  face. 

“Perhaps,  Mr.  Waters,”  said  she,  with 
another  taunting  laugh,  “  perhaps  yours  is 
London  time ;  or,  which  is  probably  more 
likely,  watches  sometimes  sleep  for  an  hour 
or  so  as  well  as  their  owners.”  She  then 
skipped  gayly  oflf. 
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“Are  you  a  Mr.  Waters?”  said  a  custom- 
liouse  official  who  was  parading  the  quay. 

“  Yes — and  what  then  ?” 

“  Only  that  a  Mr.  Joel  Masters  desired  me 
to  say  that  he  was  very  much  grieved  he 
could  not  return  to  finish  the  evening  with 
you,  as  he  and  his  son  were  unfortunately 
obliged  to  leave  Plymouth  immediately.” 

It  would  have  been  a  real  pleasure  to  have 
fiung  the  speaker  over  the  quay.  By  a  great 
effort  1  denied  myself  tli*  tempting  luxury, 
and  walked  away  in  a  fever  of  rage.  Neither 
Joel  Masters  nor  his  son  could  afterwards  be 
found,  spite  of  the  unremitting  efforts  of  my¬ 


self  and  others,  continued  through  several 
weeks.  They  both  ultimately  escaped  to 
America  ;  and  some  years  afterward  I  learned 
through  an  unexpected  channel,  that  the 
canting,  specious  old  rascal  was  at  length 
getting  his  deserts  in  the  establishment  of 
Sing  Sing.  The  son,  the  same  informant  as¬ 
sured  me,  had,  through  the  persuasions  and 
influence  of  his’wife,  who  probably  thought 
justice  m’ght  not  be  so  pleasantly  eluded 
another  time,  turned  over  a  new  leaf,  and 
was  leading  an  honest  and  prosperous  life  at 
Cincinnati. 


Prom  the  New  Monthir  Mai;aziDe 

THE  AUTHORSHIP  OF  JUNIUS. 


To  establish  the  place  of  residence  of  this 
political  puzzle  is,  unquestionably,  to  arrive 
at  his  identity.  That  this  has  not  been  at¬ 
tempted  by  Mr.  Peter  Cunningham,  in  his 
admirable  “  Handbook  of  London,”  is  a  sa¬ 
tisfactory  proof  that  the  authorship  of  the 
remarkable  letters  which  bear  the  famous 
signature  of  Junius  was  unknown  to  him,  as, 
indeed,  it  has  hitherto  been  to  the  whole 
world,  in  spite  of  the  earnest  advocacy  in 
support  of  the  claims  of  so  many  different 
persons.  After  considering  the  various  ar¬ 
guments  in  favor  of  Lord  George  Sackville, 
Wilkes,  Horne  Tooke,  Burke,  Colonel  Barre, 
Dr.  Wilmot,  and  the  rest,  I  have  arrived  at 
the  conclusion,  not,  as  Lord  Byron  says, 
that  Junius  “  was  really,  truly,  nobody  at 
all,”  but  that  he  was  a  personage  who  hith¬ 
erto — to  the  best  of  my  belief — has  never 
been  suspected.  Besides  a  vast  amount  of 
internal  evidence,  sufficient  to  carry  convic¬ 
tion  to  any  unprejudiced  mind,  there  is  a 
passage  in  Woodfall’s  “  Diary  ”  which  points 
most  conclusively  to  the  authorship.  In 
that  passage  Woodfall  states  that  “about 
ten  o’clock  one  Sunday  night  ” — the  date 
being  given — “  a  letter  in  the  handwriting  of 
Junius  was  left  at  his  house  by  a  gentleman 


in  a  snuff-colored  coat  and  breeches,  and 
wearing  a  bag-wig,  cocked  hat,  sword,  and 
silver  shoe-buckles,  who,  after  handing  in 
the  letter,  in  a  mysterious  manner,  with 
strict  and  solemn  injunctions  of  secrecy,  dis¬ 
appeared  hastily  round  the  corner.”  That 
the  stranger  was  hastily,  but  cautiously  fol¬ 
lowed  “  by  a  person  of  reliable  discretion,” 
(but  whether  this  was  Woodfall  himself  or 
another  does  not  appear) ;  and,  after  being 
tracked  to  St.  Martin’s-lane,  from  thence  to 
Leicester-square,  and  onward  through  one  of 
the  alleys  leading  into  Newport-market,  till 
he  arrived  in  Dean-street,  Soho,  was  there 
seen  to  enter  Walker’s  Hotel  (then  called 
“Jack’s”),  the  place  where  Johnson  and 
Goldsmith  ate  the  supper  of  “  rumps  and 
kidneys,”  which  ended  in  the  great  lexico¬ 
grapher  being  sold  by  his  “  simple  ”  friend. 

Junius,  according  to  this  statement,  was 
now  fairly  housed,  and  all  that  remained  for 
Woodfall  (or  his  friend)  was  to  ascertain 
who  the  mysterious  individual,  who  thus  sur¬ 
reptitiously  entered  the  hotel,  in  point  oj 
fact,  was.  For  obvious  reasons,  the  inquiry 
was  not  prosecuted  that  night,  but  the  house 
was  placed  under  the  close  surveillance  of 
one  of  those  guardians  of  the  town  w  hose 
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vigilance  and  6delity  have  passed  into  a 
proverb.  The  “  watchrrian  ”  employed  on 
this  occasion  was  an  Irishman,  named  Pat¬ 
rick  O’Toole,  and  he  distinctly  stated  on  the 
following  morning  (that  is  to  say,  as  dis¬ 
tinctly  as  he  could,  after  a  night’s  hard 
drinking  with  two  chairmen  and  a  link-boy,) 
that  just  as  he  was  calling  “  half- past  six  and 
a  cloudy  morning  ”  (the  time  of  year,  it  will 
be  remembered,  was  the  depth  of  winter,) 
he  observed  a  hackney-coach  draw  up  at  the 
door  of  the  hotel  (his  first  impression  being 
that  there  were  ivco,  so  certain  was  he  of  the 
fact,)  and,  after  considerable  bustle  inside, 
the  door  was  carefully  opened  by  a  waiter 
in  black,  and  a  man  dressed  exactly  like  the 
gentleman  who  left  the  letter  at  Woodfall’s 
(except  that  he  was  wrapped  from  head  to 
foot  in  a  large  traveling  roquelaiire,  which 
completely  disguised  his  person,)  stepped 
hastily  into  the  coach,  and  was  driven  off  in 
the  direction  of  the  country.  That,  after 
having  taken  his  “  mornin’,”  and  when  pre¬ 
paring  to  leave  his  beat,  O’Toole  inquired  of 
“  somebody  whom  he  mei  ”  who  the  gentleman 
was  who  went  off  in  the  hackney-coach; 
and  then  learnt,  to  his  surprise,  that  his 
name  was  Smith.  That  as  soon  as  he  was 
sufficiently  recovered  from  his  surprise,  he 
called  upon  Woodfall,  and  communicated 
the  important  intelligence  to  him,  and  that 
Woodfall,  “  as  was  the  custom  with  gentle¬ 


men  at  that  day,”  gave  him  a  guinea,  which 
he  spent  in  punch  before  night.  Subse¬ 
quently,  it  appears,  from  the  same  extract 
of  the  “  Diary,”  that  Woodfall  himself  called 
at  “Jack’s,”  and  learnt  that  a  gentleman 
named  Smith  was  in  the  habit  of  frequenting 
the  house,  and  several  inhabitants  of  Deaa- 
street  also  came  forward  with  their  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  effect  that  a  person  in  a  snuff- 
colored  coat,  tfec.,  had  “  more  than  once  been 
seen  in  that  neighborhood  at  a  late  hour  of 
the  night.” 

Woodfall  refrains '  from  saying  anything 
more  on  the  subject ;  but  when  we  consider 
the  se\  eral  links  of  evidence — observing  how 
closely  the  mysterious  stranger  was  tracked 
— how  vigilantly  he  was  watched — how 
completely  above  suspicion  is  the  testimony 
of  O’Toole — how  fortuitous  was  the  discove¬ 
ry  of  the  name  of  the  unknown  person — and 
how  entirely  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  correspond  with  that  mixture  of  caution 
and  daring  which  were  so  eminently  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Junius, — when  all  these  things  are 
taken  into  consideration,  it  requires  a  degree 
of  scepticism  which  I,  for  one,  am  happy  not 
to  acknowledge,  to  refuse  immediate  assent 
to  the  proposition  that  Junius  and  Mr. 
Smiih  were  one  and  the  same  person,  and 
that  Walker’s  Hotel,  in  Dean-street,  was  the 

HOUSE  he  inhabited. 


Copyright  of  American  Books. — John 
Murray  having  prosecuted  Henry  Bohn  for 
publishing  the  works  of  Washington  Irving, 
whereof  Murray  holds  a  copyright,  it  was 
stated  that  the  defendants  intended  to  rest 
their  right  to  publish  the  works  in  question 
upon  the  suggestion  that  Mr.  Washington 
Irving  was  an  alien,  and  that  be  could  have 
no  copyright  in  those  works  which  he  could 
assign  or  communicate  to  Mr.  Murray.  It 
had  recently  been  decidt  d  by  the  Court  of 
Exchequer,  and  it  was  argued  that  that  de¬ 
cision  would  govern  the  case,  that  the  law 
of  copyright  conferred  no  benefit  except 
upon  British  subjects  by  birth  and  domicile. 
The  copyright  which  it  was  the  object  of  the 
present  motion  to  protect  had  been  pur¬ 


chased  absolutely  for  large  sums  by  the  lat^* 
Mr.  Murray. 

Mr.  Russell  (with  whom  was  Mr.  Gifford) 
for  the  defendant,  Mr.  Bohn,  said  that  what 
was  now  complained  of  by  the  motion,  had 
been  going  on  for  three  years,  during  the 
whole  of  which  time  Mr.  Murray’s  copyright, 
if  he  had  any,  had  been  infringed  without 
any  challenge,  either  in  law  or  equity. 

The  v  ice  Chancellor  said  he  could  not 
help  ihinking  that  the  point  there  decided 
must  one  day  find  its  way  to  the  House  of 
Lords.  He  thought  the  question,  which  was 
a  very  important  one,  could  not  as  yet  be 
considered  finally  settled. 

On  technical  grounds  the  case  was  post¬ 
poned  to  the  next  term  of  the  Court. 
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LACOHDAIRE,  THE  FRENCH  PULPIT  ORATOR. 


France  has  given  birth  to  orators  of  the 
highebt  order.  At  tlie  bar,  in  the  senate,  be¬ 
fore  the  popular  assembly,  in  the  professorial 
chair,  in  the  literary  closet,  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  art,  she  has  produced  men  of  ' 
surpassing  eloquence.  And  such  she  still 
produces — witness  Thiers,  Guizot,  Lamartine, 
to  name  no  more. 

But  there  is,  in  particular,  one  kind  of  ora¬ 
tory  which  the  French  at  one  time  brought 
almost  to  perfection,  and  in  which  they  still 
greatly  excel — the  oratory  of  the  pulpit. 
The  names  of  the  logical  Bourdaloue,  of  the 
puissant  Bossuet,  of  the  elegant  Flechier,  of 
the  tender  Fenelon,  of  the  graceful  Mas.sillon, 
are  known  to  every  one  ;  and  the  tradition  of 
these  great  names  has  descended  to  worthy 
successors  in  the  present  day,  for  the  high 
character  of  French  pulpit  eloquence  is  w  ell 
maintained  by  preachers  such  as  Monod  and 
Coquerel  of  the  Reformed  Church,  by  such 
as  Ravagnan,  Dupanloup,  and  Lacordaire 
amonw  the  Romanists. 

O  ^  ^ 

The  last  mentioned  is  a  remarkable  man, 
and  that  not  merely  as  a  preacher  or  a 
rhetorician,  llis  other  qualities  and  his  pre¬ 
vious  history  are  singular  and  striking.  lie 
is,  moreover,  the  type  of  a  class ;  and,  as 
such,  his  biography  is  far  more  instructive 
than  his  sermons,  and  far  more  impressive 
than  his  eloquence.  Farther,  the  history  of 
Lacordaire  has  been  so  intimately  connected 
with  that  of  his  church  since  he  joined  it — 
he  has  been  so  much  mixed  up  with  the 
movement  which  has  taken  place  in  it — the 
vicissitudes  of  Romanism  in  France  during: 
the  last  twenty  years,  are  so  resumed  in  those 
of  the  individual,  that,  to  mark  the  course  in 
which  he  has  floated,  is  to  understand  the 
current  of  the  stream.  We  propose,  there¬ 
fore,  to  devote  some  space  to  this  remarkable 
man,  confining  ourselves,  however,  rather  to 
a  sketch  of  his  life  and  of  his  opinions,  than 
entering  into  any  systematic  review  of  his 
works  or  upon  any  regular  criticism  of  his 
oratory.* 


Henri  Lacordaire  is,  as  Bossuet  was,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Burgundy,  having  been  born  in  the 
village  of  Recez-sur-Ource  in  that  province. 
In  1812,  being  then  ten  years  of  age,  he  was 
sent  to  the  Lyceum  of  Dijon,  where  he  suf¬ 
ficiently  distinguished  himself,  more  especially 
by  his  success  in  the  study  of  rhetoric.  Fi  om 
this  school,  being  destined  for  the  bar,  he 
was  sent  to  the  “  Ecole  de  Droit”  of  Dijon. 
Here  he  studied  law  with  considerable  suc¬ 
cess  ;  but  the  tendency  of  his  mind  and  of 
his  pursuits  may  be  gathered  from  the  sage 
advice  he  received  from  the  Dean  of  Faculty, 

“  not  to  apply  too  much  to  metaphysics.” 
But  to  metaphysics  htJ  nevertheless  did  apply, 
and  that  with  ardor;  the  conseijuence  was 
what  might  have  been  expected  from  a  youth 
of  his  age,  in  a  university  wdiere,  to  use  his 
ow  n  subsequent  expression,  “  he  breathed 
skepticism  with  the  very  air.” 

Drinking,  but  not  deeply,  of  philosophy, 
and  drawing  only  from  the  sources  of  the 
Voltaire  school,  he  became,  naturally  enough, 
a  convert  to  the  superficial  doctrines  of  the 
last  century ;  and  in  the  Socifeto  d’Etudes,  a 
debating  sc^iety  which  existed  in  the  college 
for  the  discussion  of  “  public  law,  history, 
philosophy,  and  literature,”  the  future  monk 
was  known  as  the  stoutest  defender  of  deism. 
And  to  the  defence  of  deism  in  religion  he 
joined  that  of  democracy  in  politics  ;  so  that, 
if  a  few  years  back  he  certainly  recorded  his 
opinion  “  that  France  could  only  be  a  mo¬ 
narchy  or  a  chaos,”  he  did  no  more,  after  all, 
when  he  took  his  place  as  a  representative  of 
the  people  in  the  National  Assembly,  to  the 
cry  of  “  Vive  la  Republique !”  than  testify 
his  return  to  his  earlier  opinions, 

Lacordaire  having:  finished  his  law  studies 
in  1822,  immediately  went  to  Paris.  There 
he  began  to  practice  as  an  advocate,  and  he 
soon  had  some  trifling  causes  to  plead,  in 
which,  moreover,  small  as  was  the  opportu¬ 
nity,  he  appeared  with  considerable  distinc¬ 
tion.  He  became  remarked,  and  M.  Berryer, 
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it  is  said,  even  predicted  him  the  6rst  rank  at 
the  bar  “  If  he  did  not  abuse  his  facility  of 
speaking.”  His  ambition  began  to  rise.  Al¬ 
though  he  was  then  living  “  in  a  little  room 
only  six  feet  square,”  splendid  dreams  visited 
him ;  the  highest  rewards  his  profession  offer¬ 
ed  appeared  in  the  distance  ;  his  imagination 
clothed  him  in  the  first  magisterial  robes ; 

“  hope  sprinkled  favors  manifold”  on  the  as¬ 
piring  lawyer;  the  springs  of  life  were  still 
fresh  in  him  ;  the  idea  of  the  celibate  or  the 
cloister  would  have  made  him  shudder.  But 
it  was  not  to  last.  Within  eighteen  months 
after  his  appearance  at  the  bar,  Lacordaire 
entered  the  seminary  of  St.  Sulpice.  In  that 
short  time  the  skeptic  became  not  only  a  con¬ 
vert  to  religion  but  a  candidate  for  the  priest¬ 
hood.  How  did  this  come  about  ? 

We  find  that  the  young  advocate  had  not 
long  entered  on  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
when  a  kind  of  melancholy  took,  possession  of 
him,  which  neither  present  success  nor  bril¬ 
liant  prospects  could  chase  away.  He  grew 
sick  of  law  ;  “  this  fire  of  enthusiasm  and 
imagination” — so  he  says  in  a  letter  of  the 
time — “  was  not  ifiven  me  to  be  extinguished 
in  the  icy  chills  of  jurisprudence — to  be  stifled 
under  those  hard  and  positive  meditations.” 
A  splendid  future  ceased  to  allure  him. 
When  his  fancy  had  pictured  to  him  all  the 
honors  his  ambition  aspired  to,  he  asked  him¬ 
self  what  then  ?  and  the  answer  was,  “  all  is 
vanity.”  He  thus  writes  to  a  friend  :  “  I  have 
little  attachment  to  existence,  mv  imagination 
has  worn  that  out ;  I  am  sated  with  every¬ 
thing  without  having  had  the  experience  of 
anything.  If  you  only  knew  how  sad  I  am 
becoming !  They  speak  to  me  of  the  glory 
of  authorship,  of  public  office,  but,  to  be 
frank,  I  find  glory  a  pitiable  thing,  and  I  can 
scarcely  conceive  how  men  can  take  so  much 
trouble  in  running  after  such  a  silly  little  fool.” 

“  Who  would  fardels  bear”  if  mere  fame 
were  the  only  recompense,  was  the  sum  of 
Lacordaire’s  reasoning.  He  sighed  for  tran¬ 
quillity,  obscurity,  and  ease  ;  he  longed  to  re¬ 
sume  his  literary  pursuits  ;  all  he  wished  was 
to  live  quietly  at  his  own  fireside,  without 
pretension  and  without  noise.  I  shall  never 
be  content,”  he  goes  on,  “  till  1  have  three 
chestnut-trees,  a  potato  held,  a  corn  field, 
and  a  cottage  in  the  depths  of  a  Swiss  val¬ 
ley.”  This  “  babbling  o’  green  fields”  of 
course  boded  the  death  of  his  ])rogress  at  the 
bar. 

In  this  sickly  state  of  mind,  “  feeble,  dis¬ 
couraged,  solitary  in  the  midst  of  eight  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  men,”  Lacordaire  became  ac- 
uainted  with  a  certain  abbe,  a  man  “  with  a 


voice  full  of  honey,”  to  use  the  words  of  M. 
Lorain,  who  employs  the  expression  in  a  fa¬ 
vourable  sense.  The  result  could  scarcely  be 
doubtful ;  the  prize  was  too  tempting,  for  the 
abbe  was  the  correspondent  of  the  Dijon  de¬ 
bating  society,  and  so  knew'  the  value  of  his 
man ;  and  the  opportunity  was  but  too  favor¬ 
able,  for  Lacordaire  was  weak,  yearning  for 
sympathy,  unable  any  longer  himself  to  suf¬ 
fice  for  himself,  disgusted  with  the  world,  not 
although  he  had  seen  nothing  of  it  but  because 
he  had  seen  nothing  of  it — quite  ready,  in 
short,  to  listen  to  a  voice  full  of  honey,” 
whatever  that  voice  might  say.  The  abbi* 
worked  skilfully  and  quickly.  We  find 
Lacordaire  writing  in  the  month  of  February 
in  such  a  tone  as  this,  “  I  am  working,  I  am 
taking  patience,  I  have  the  future  before  me.” 
But  on  the  15th  March  he  writes,  “  A  strange 
idea  took  possession  of  me  the  other  day — I 
seriously  thought  of  becoming  a  village 
priest.”  It  is  true  that  he  continues,  “  Illu¬ 
sions  of  the  moment,  phantoms  that  imme¬ 
diately  vanish!”  but  tlie  idea  existed — how 
had  it  been  suggested?  To  a  young  man  in 
a  morbid  state  of  mind,  declaring  that  he 
longed  for  a  tranquil  life  and  a  cottage  in  a 
Swiss  valley,  a  single  w'ord  would  suffice, 
without  alarming  him,  to  give  the  hint  of  the 
similar  blessings  which  a  country  priest  en¬ 
joys.  He  would  work  out  the  idea  himself. 
And  so,  in  fact,  Lacordaire  did ;  for  it  was 
on  the  12th  May,  being  in  less  than  two 
months  after  treating  the  thought  of  becom¬ 
ing  a  priest  as  an  illusion  and  a  phantom, 
and  within  three  of  his  expressing  his  deter¬ 
mination  to  struggle  on  resolutely  at  the  bar, 
that  he  entered  the  seminary. 

Nor  is  this  all.  This  hurried  step  was 
taken  not  only  without  the  consent  but  with¬ 
out  the  knowledge  of  his  family.  His  only 
surviving  parent,  who  had  hoped  very  fondly 
of  him,  resigned  herself  to  the  blow'  only  after 
the  lapse  of  several  months  and  the  inter¬ 
change  of  many  letters  ;  yet  this  poor  mother 
whom  the  proselytising  abbe  must  have 
known  to  be  ignorant  of  her  son’s  intention — 
if,  indeed,  he  was  not  actually  the  cause  of 
her  being  kept  so — was,  according  to  M. 
Lorain,  “  of  a  simple  an<l  firm  piety,”  and, 
therefore,  as  “  a  good  Catholic,”  not  likely  to 
have  opposed  her  son’s  views  had  she  thought 
the  step  calculated  for  his  welfare.  But  she 
was  also  “  a  w'oman  of  sound  and  strong  rea¬ 
son,  of  a  judicious  and  elevated  character” — 
quite  sufficient  grounds  for  her  being  kept  in 
the  dark. 

Such  was  the  secret  and  precipitate  way 
1  in  w'hich  Henri  Lacordaire  retired  from  the 
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world  and  was  lost  to  France.  We  say  re¬ 
tired  from  the  world,  because,  though  the  en¬ 
trance  into  a  seminary  has  nothing  final  in  it, 
nevertheless,  to  a  man  of  his  stamp,  it  was 
impossible  that,  having  once  adopted  such  a 
course,  he  should  not  pursue  it  to  the  end. 
And  we  say  that  he  was  thus  lost  to  France, 
because  that  course  was  inevitably  to  lead 
him  to  belong  to  Rome,  to  whose  interests, 
henceforth,  not  only  all  his  energies  and 
abilities  were  to  be  devoted,  but  his  person¬ 
ality  and  national  feeling  were  to  be  sacrificed. 
Henceforth  in  Lacordaire  there  are  two 
natures,  and  we  see  a  perpetually  renewed 
struggle  between  them ;  the  victory,  however, 
always  declares  for  the  same  side;  and 
though  ever  and  anon  the  man  and  the 

O  ^  ^ 

Frenchman  in  him  rebel,  the  priest  in  every 
case  succeeds  in  putting  down  the  insurrec¬ 
tion. 

In  the  seminary  Lacordaire  pursued  his 
theological  studies,  sometimes  cheerful,  some¬ 
times  sad;  but,  when  sad,  reasoning  away 
his  sadness  by  such  thoughts  as  that  con¬ 
tained  in  the  following  fine  passage: — 
“  Where  do  we  not  at  limes  experience  sad¬ 
ness  ?  It  is  a  dart  that  we  bear  about  with 
us  in  our  soul ;  we  must  try  not  to  lean  upon 
the  side  where  it  is  planted,  but  we  must 
never  attempt  to  draw  it  out.  It  is  the  jave¬ 
lin  of  Mantinea  in  the  breast  of  Epameinon- 
das,  not  to  be  removed  but  with  death  and 
our  entrance  into  eternity.” 

On  the  2 2d  September,  1827,  he  was  or¬ 
dained,  and  soon  after  he  was  appointed 
almoner  to  the  convent  of  the  Visitation.  He 
preached  his  first  sermon  at  the  College 
Stanislas.  In  1828  he  was  made  almoner 
adjunct  to  the  College  Henry  IV.,  but  his 
ardent  mind  soon  conceived  the  idea  of  enter¬ 
ing  on  a  sphere  where  his  energies  would 
have  more  scope.  He  formed  the  project  of 
going  out  to  America  as  a  missionary.  He 
was  even  in  communication  with  the  Roman¬ 
ist  bishop  of  New  York,  when  the  revolution 
of  July  broke  out,  altered  his  plans,  and  was 
the  means  of  brinjjinjr  him  into  notice.  In- 
stead  of  becoming  a  missionary  he  became 
one  of  the  editors  of  a  newspaper,  and  enter¬ 
ed  upon  the  scene  of  public  life. 

The  newspaper  was  the  “  Avenir,”  found¬ 
ed  by  M.  de  Lamennais.  That  remarkable 
man  had  some  time  previously  made  a  con¬ 
vert  of  Lacordaire  ;  though,  according  to  the 
latter,  it  was  long  before  he  had  been  able  to 
come  to  any  conclusion  on  the  doctrines  of 
the  priest- philosopher,  and  he  had  finally 
adopted  them  more  from  weariness  than  any¬ 
thing  else.  And  here,  in  a  few  words,  we 
must  advert  to  these. 
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When,  in  1817,  the  first  volume  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  “  Essai  sur  ITndifference  ”  appeared, 
the  heavy  blows  which  it  dealt  on  incredulity, 
and  the  fierce  attack  it  made  on  Protestant¬ 
ism,  were  hailed  with  intense  delight  in  the 
Vatican,  and  its  author  was  regarded  as  the 
very  champion  of  the  church  ;  but  when,  two 
years  afterwards,  the  second  volume  was 
published,  and  in  the  attempt  to  reconcile 
Romanism  with  philosophy,  Romanist  tradi¬ 
tion,  instead  of  being  considered  as  the  sole 
and  sufficient  ground  of  belief,  was  sought  to 
be  allied,  if  not  subordinated,  to  the  tradition 
of  human  reason,  in  other  words,  to  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  common  sense,  the  case  was  mate¬ 
rially  changed.  When  Lamennais  declared 
that  this  common  sense — sentiment  cominnn — 
sensns  communis — was  to  him  “  the  sole  and 
only  seal  of  truth,”  and  that  “  his  fundamen¬ 
tal  principle  was.  What  all  men  o(fiee  in  be¬ 
lieving  to  be  true  is  true,"  Rome,  well  fore¬ 
seeing  and  instinctively  dreading  the  way  in 
which  such  a  weapon  might  be  turned  against 
her  if  she  acknowledged  its  legitimacy,  be¬ 
came  grievously  alarmed  at  the  imprudence 
of  her  advocate,  and,  without  authoritatively 
condemning  the  work,  showed  sufficiently  her 
repugnance  to  its  principles.  A  large  pro¬ 
portion,  however,  of  the  younger  clergy  in 
France,  and  great  numbers  of  those  among 
the  laity  who  occupied  themselves  with  such 
things,  hailed  the  new  system  with  enthu¬ 
siasm.  Among  its  supporters  was  ultimately 
Lacordaire,  who,  after  six  years,  as  he  says, 
of  irresolution,  finally  became  one  of  its  most 
ardent  and  valuable  disciples. 

This  was  the  ecclesiastico-philosophical 
question  raised  by  Lamennais;  there  was  also 
to  be  an  ecclesiastico-political  one,  which,  as 
will  be  seen,  had  more  practical  results.  Be 
it  remarked  that  Lacordaire,  when  he  shuffled 
off  his  deism,  still  retained  his  republican 
opinions. 

The  attachment  of  Lamennais  to  the 
Church  of  Rome,  far  from  being  damped  by 
the  untoward  reception  his  attempts  to  recon¬ 
cile  her  dogmas  with  reason  had  met  with 
from  the  higher  clergy,  had  been  pushed  to 
extreme  ultra-montanism ;  in  his  work  en¬ 
titled  “  Religion  Considered  in  its  Relations 
to  Civil  and  Political  Order,”  he  vigorously 
attacked  the  famous  declaration  of  19th 
March,  1082,  restrictive  of  the  limits  of  the 
pope’s  jurisdiction  in  France,  and  possibly 
only  waiting  a  fitter  opportunity  to  vindicate 
for  the  see  of  Rome  as  much  power  as  it 
possessed  under  Innocent  HI.,  he  labored  in 
the  meantime  to  establish  that  its  authority, 
at  least  in  spiritual  matters,  was  absolute, 
universal,  and  supreme.  Impelled  by  such 
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ideas,  harrassed  by  a  prosecution  for  the  work 
we  have  just  mentioned,  disgusted  with  the 
state  of  things  which  preceded  1830,  and 
probably  anticipating  the  coming  revolution, 
he  had  weaned  himself  from  his  attachment 
to  the  monarchical  principles  he  had  pre¬ 
viously  so  stoutly  defended,  and  ready  to 
transfer  his  support  to  the  democratic  party, 
he  only  waited  his  time.  That  time  came 
with  the  revolution  of  1830,  and  the  “  Avenir” 
was  founded,  upon  what  principles  may  easily 
be  inferred. 

As  the  “  Essay  on  Indifference”  had  at¬ 
tempted  to  harmonize  reason  and  faith,  so  tlie 
‘‘  Avenir”  was  to  attempt  to  harmonize  de¬ 
mocracy  and  Romanism.  The  sovereignty  of 
the  people  was  to  be  upheld,  and  the  sove¬ 
reignty  of  the  pope  was  to  be  upheld.  Un¬ 
doubtedly,  if  it  had  been  possible  to  get  rid 
by  any  means  of  this  people,  if  the  universal 
authority  of  Rome  could  possibly  have  been 
openly  declared,  if  a  theocracy  with  the  pope 
as  God’s  vicar  upon  earth  could  at  once  have 
been  set  up  in  opposition  to  a  republic  or  a 
newdy  nasty,  it,  and  nothing  else,  would  have 
been  supported.  For,  while  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people  in  temporal  matters  was  upheld, 
and  that  of  the  pope  in  spiritual,  who  was  to 
define  their  respective  jurisdictions?  The 
question  was  never  broadly  stated  by  the 
“  Avenir,”  and  of  course  no  solution  was  ever 
attempted ;  but  what  it  would  have  been  is 
plain  ;  the  pope,  though  a  party,  would  have 
been  the  arbiter ;  in  other  words,  all  that  the 
papacy  claims  would  have  been  conceded  to 
it,  and  the  lever  would  have  been  placed  in 
its  grasp  wherewith  it  could  move  the  world. 
At  a  later  period,  M.  de  Lamennais,  having 
become  still  more  a  democrat  and  still  less  a 
churchman,  declared  that  the  system  of  the 
“Avenir”  was  erroneous,  and  only  postponed 
the  difficulty ;  but  this  was  evident  from  the 
very  first  to  any  calm  observer. 

Started  with  the  principles  we  have  stated, 
the  “  Avenir”  preached  various  practical 
means  to  bring  them  into  operation.  As  an 
organ  of  ultra-montanism,  it  called  for  the 
abolition  of  everv  law  re^rulatinfr  the  relation 
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of  the  Gallican  Church  to  the  Papal  see, 
characterizing  as  “  odious  and  base”  the  de¬ 
claration  of  1682 — the  work  of  Bossuet — 
which  laid  down  the  limits  of  the  pontifical 
power;  it  condemned  all  concordats,  holding 
tliat  the  supreme  authority  of  Rome  should 
never  pact  with  “disguised  schism;”  it  de¬ 
manded  the  complete  separation  of  church 
and  state,  the  rejection  by  the  former  of  all 
endowments,  and  the  renunciation  by  the 
alter  of  all  interference,  direct  or  indirect. 


with  the  nomination  of  bishops,  and  with 
ecclesiastical  alfairs  in  general. 

At  the  same  time,  as  being  also  an  organ 
of  democracy,  the  “  Avenir”  claimed  absolute 
liberty  of  conscience,  absolute  liberty  of  the 
press,  absolute  liberty  of  association,  univer¬ 
sal  suffrage,  and,  what  was  going  perhaps 
much  further,  it  denounced  the  “  fatal  system 
of  centralization,”  and  advocated  “  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  each  department,  each  arron- 
dissement,  and  each  commune.”  And  if  it 
seem  strange  that  such  e.xtremely  radical 
doctrines  should  be  maintained  by  a  journal 
which  secretly  hoped  for  the  re-establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Pope’s  supremacy,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  Lamennais,  who  was  its 
life  and  soul,  was  sincere  in  his  belief  that 
Rome  could  be  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
age  and  the  progress  of  modern  liberty. 
When  his  eyes  were  opened,  and  he  had  to 
choose  between  his  attachment  to  democracy 
and  his  obedience  to  Rome,  we  shall  present¬ 
ly  see  that  he  did  not  long  hesitate  how  to 
decide. 

The  chief  contributors  to  the  “  Avenir” 
were,  besides,  Lamennais,  the  Abbe  Gerbert, 
Count  Montalembert,  M.  de  Coux,  M.  Rohr- 
bacher,  and  Lacordaire.  It  may  easily  be 
supposed  that  the  last-mentioned,  recalled  to 
an  active  and  exciting  life,  and  restored  to 
communion  with  a  busy  world,  soon  became 
a  very  different  being  from  the  hypocondriac 
young  man  he  was  when  he  took  refuge  in 
the  church  during  a  fit  of  melancholy.  Did 
he  now  repent  of  that  hasty  resolution?  We 
do  not  know — it  is  his  secret — but  he  took  a 
step  which  looks  very  like  it.  On  the  24ili 
December,  1830 — Christmas-eve,  be  it  re¬ 
marked — a  strange  time  for  a  Romish  priest 
to  think  of  such  a  thing — he  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  proper  functionary,  informing 
him  that  he  intended  to  reappear  at  the  bar. 
This  attempt  was,  however,  unsuccessful ; 
for  an  answ^er  was  returned  from  the  Council 
of  Discipline,  to  the  effect  “  that  the  indeli¬ 
ble  character  with  wliich  the  abbu  had  been 
clothed  was  incompatible  with  the  exercise 
of  the  profession  of  an  advocate.” 

Nevertheless,  in  less  tlian  a  month  after, 
Lacordaire  did  appear  at  the  bar.  It  was, 
however,  at  another  bar  from  that  he  sought. 
He  and  Lamennais  were  prosecuted  for  two 
articles  they  had  published  in  the  “  Avenir” 
against  the  nomination  of  a  bishop,  and  so 
obtained  what  they  very  much  desiied,  an 
opportunity  of  preaching  in  open  court  the 
novel  alliance  of  Romanism  and  democracy. 
The  jury,  whom  the  nature  of  tlieir  defence 
probably  greatly  puzzled,  acquitted  them, 
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and  they  retired  in  triumph.  “  There  was  | 
only  one  doubt  among  the  audience,”  says 
Lacordaire,  in  a  letter  which  he  soon  after¬ 
ward  addressed  to  the  pope  on  the  subject  of 
the  “  Avenir  “  is  it  really  true,  they  asked 
each  other,  that  such  is  the  Catholic  reli¬ 
gion  ?”  A  most  natural  doubt — we  shall 
soon  see  how  it  was  resolved. 

This  first  success  emboldened  the  party. 
They  determined  on  a  new  trial  of  strength 
with  their  opponents.  Lacordaire,  who  had 
already  been  advocate,  priest,  and  journalist, 
was  to  fiirure  in  the  new  character  of  school- 
master.  Liberty  of  instruction  had  been  in¬ 
scribed  in  the  charter  of  1880,  but  no  law  to 
regulate  and  define  its  exercise  had  yet  been 
promulgated  ;  to  open  a  school  without  the 
authorization  of  the  government,  was  therefore 
at  the  time  illegal.  Nevertheless, in  the  spring 
of  1831,  De  Coux,  Montalembert,  and  Lacor¬ 
daire  opened  one  without  such  authorization, 
after  having  boldly  and  publicly  announced 
their  intention  of  doing  so.  A  few  days 
after,  when  Lacordaire  was  in  the  midst  of 
liis  instructions  to  the  some  twenty  children 
who  had  been  recruited  among  the  poorer 
class,  a  commissary  of  police  made  his  ap¬ 
pearance,  summoned  the  unlawful  education¬ 
ist  to  retire,  and  on  his  refusal  to  obey, 
turned  him  and  his  pupils  out  of  door,  with 
the  aid  of  some  sergtna  dc  vUle.  This,  of 
course,  led  to  another  prosecution  ;  but  Mon¬ 
talembert  being  called  to  the  peerage  by  the 
death  of  his  father,  the  case,  this  time,  was 
brought  before  the  Chambre  des  Paris. 
There,  in  the  highest  court  of  the  realm,  La¬ 
cordaire,  as  well  as  De  Coux,  and  the  young 
count,  had  the  satisfaction  of  delivering:  fine 
speeches  on  their  favorite  topics  ;  but  the 
noble  assembly,  less  intelligent,  or  more  so 
than  the  jur^",  pronounced  their  condemna¬ 
tion,  and  imposed  a  fine  upon  them. 

This  was  a  trifle  ;  the  “  Avenir”  would 
have  survived  all  similar  prosecutions,  and 
doubtless  some  new  move  in  advance  would 
have  been  made,  when  dangers  of  a  different 
kind  assailed  the  intrepid  journal.  It  had 
raised  a  division  among  the  clergy  in  France, 
and  had  made  no  small  commotion  among 
the  people  at  large.  The  episcopate  and  the 
older  members  of  the  priesthood  were  furi¬ 
ous  at  seeing  a  pretended  Catholic  publica¬ 
tion  attack  their  reverend  Gallican  Church, 
and  those  institutions  which  she  had  declar¬ 
ed  “  were  to  remain  for  ever  unshaken  ;” 
many  of  the  younger  clergy,  on  the  other 
hand,  admirers  of  the  masterly  works  of  La- 
mennais,  and  fond,  beside,  of  any  new  thing, 
were  enchanted  with  speculations  which. 


beside  being  novel,  seemed  based  on  a  phi¬ 
losophical  system  ;  the  adherents  of  the 
Orleans  dynasty,  and  the  partisans  of  Le¬ 
gitimacy  equally  regarded  the  democratic 
“  Avenir”  as  dangerous,  the  one  because  it 
attacked  monarchy  in  the  abstract,  the  other 
because  it  assailed  their  visionary  “  best  of  re¬ 
publics  ;”  while  the  mass  of  the  people  were 
mute  with  astonishment,  and  could  no  more 
understand  the  advocacy  of  liberty  of  con¬ 
science  and  liberty  of  the  press  than  Ananias 
could  at  first  believe  in  the  conversion  of  the 
persecuting  Saul. 

Things  at  last  came  to  a  crisis.  Rome  was 
entreated,  and  that  by  both  sides,  to  give  a 
decision  on  the  subject ;  but  Rome  at  first 
refused.  She  neither  approved  nor  con¬ 
demned.  The  opposition  of  the  senior  cler¬ 
gy  to  the  “  Avenir”  waxed  hotter.  The 
position  of  its  editors  became  at  last  untena¬ 
ble.  The  temporary  suspension  of  the  jour¬ 
nal,  which  had  existed  only  a  year,  was  re¬ 
solved  upon;  and  in  November,  1831,  three 
of  its  chiefs,  Lamennais,  Montalembert,  and 
Lacordaire  set  out  for  Rome,  to  ascertain  in 
person  in  what  light  their  principles  were  re¬ 
garded  at  head -quarters.  It  is  plain  they 
had  their  mismviiifrs. 

Before  the  suspension  of  the  “  Avenir, 
its  editors  had  published  in  it  a  declaration  of 
their  principles  ;  at  Rome  they  presented  to 
the  pontiff  a  memorial  from  the  pen  of  La¬ 
cordaire,  expletive  of  this  declaration.  This 
done,  and  their  views  thus  clearly  explained, 
they  waited  for  a  judgment  on  them. 

But  in  vain.  Rome  was  then  sufficiently 
hostile  to  the  Orleans  d^masty,  but  she  feared 
to  compromise  her  authority  in  France  by 
any  very  open  countenance  of  its  assailants ; 
she  was  ready  enough  to  assault  the  spirit  of 
independence  which  the  Gallican  Church  had 
so  long  displayed,  but  she  doubted  if  a  prin¬ 
ciple  struggled  for  by  Gerbert,  asserted  by 
Saint  Louis,  formerly  ratified  in  1G82,  and 
ever  since  full}*  acted  on,  were  to  be  best  at¬ 
tacked  by  a  war  of  newspapers,  particularly 
when  the  zeal-devoured  journalists  were  in 
her  own  eyes  far  from  being  beyond  suspi¬ 
cion.  Farther,  the  critical  position  of  politi¬ 
cal  affairs  in  Europe,  and  more  particularly  the 
state  of  Italy  itself,  threatened  as  it  was  both 
from  within  and  from  without,  not  to  speak 
of  the  traditional  and  natural  horror  which 
she  entertained  for  such  doctrines  as  liberty 
of  conscience  and  of  the  press,  rendered  it 
completely  impossible  for  her  to  reply  ap¬ 
provingly.  But  on  the  other  hand,  however 
she  miarht  be  dissatisfied  with  the  Liberalism 
of  the  “  Avenir  ’  and  its  injudiciously  open 
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attack  on  the  Gallican  Church,  she  was  too 
much  pleased  with  the  crusade  of  her  strange 
auxiliaries  on  her  own  especial  behalf,  and 
saw  too  well  the  importance  of  retaining  the 
services  of  such  men  in  case  of  need,  to  run 
the  risk  of  extinguishing  their  ardor  by  a 
direct  condemnation.  What  she  really  had 
wished  was  that  the  “  Avenir”  should  con¬ 
tinue,  but  without  her  sanction,  so  that  at 
any  time  she  might  have  been  able  to  dis¬ 
avow  and  sacrifice  it.  This  desire  the  un¬ 
welcome  appearance  of  the  three  pilgrim 
editors  disappointed ;  nevertheless,  hinting 
disapprobation  without  saying  what  she  dis¬ 
approved,  she  pursued  her  policy  of  gaining 
time.  It  was  only  after  Laraennais  and  Mon- 
talembert  had  set  out  on  their  return  to 
France,  the  former  proclaiming  loudly  that, 
since  the  pontiff  would  decide  nothing,  he 
was  about  to  resume  his  journal,  that  Rome 
pronounced  a  decisive  censure.  Fearing, 
probably,  that  the  re-appearance  of  the 
“  Avenir,”  after  the  visit  of  its  chiefs  to  the 
Vatican,  might  give  rise  to  the  suspicion  that 
they  had  met  with  secret,  if  not  with  open 
encouragement  there,  the  pope  made  up  his 
mind  at  last,  and  issued  his  famous  encycli¬ 
cal  letter  of  15th  August,  1832.  Lacordairo, 
who  had  anticipated  such  a  result,  had  left 
Rome  four  months  before  his  companions, 
expressing  his  resolution  to  take  no  part  in 
the  resurrection  of.  the  “  Avenir,”  and  al¬ 
ready  somewhat  estranged  from  his  master, 
whose  discomfiture  he  foresaw.  Possibly 
with  a  view  to  avoid  him,  he  took  a  journey 
into  Germany,  but  Lamennais  and  Montilem- 
bert  were  returning  to  Paris  by  a  circuitous 
route,  and  Lacordaire  met  them  accidentally 
at  Munich.  It  seemed  as  if  they  had  en¬ 
countered  each  other  expressly,  that  they 
might  receive  conjointly  the  thunders  launch¬ 
ed  against  them,  for  it  was  while  they  were 
together  at  Munich  that  they  heard  of  the 
encyclical  letter.  The  thunder  was  thunder 
indeed  ;  aghast  they  hastened  back  to  Paris, 
and  the  day  after  their  arrival  they  published 
in  the  newspapers  a  distinct  and  formal  de¬ 
claration  of  their  submission. 

This  was  as  complete  and  humbling  as  their 
enemies  could  have  wished.  They  who  had 
defended  liberty  of  conscience  with  so  much 
zeal,  now  gave  in  their  adhesionto  the  papal 
declaration,  that  liberty  of  conscience  was  “  an 
absurd  and  erroneous  idea,”  which  “  flows 
from  that  most  stinking  source.  Indifferent- 
ism” — “  ex  hoc  putidissimo  indift’erentismi 
fonte” — if  it  it  be  not  rather  an  insane  ravinjj 
— “  deliramentum.”  They  who  had  so  stoutly 
advocated  liberty  of  the  press,  now  acqui¬ 


esced  in  words  which  qualified  liberty  of  the 
press  as  “  a  most  pernicious,  never-to-be-suf- 
ficiently  execrated  and  detestable  thing” — 

“  deterrima  ilia  ac  nunquara  satis  execranda 
et  delestabilis  libertas  artis  librarioe.”  They 
who  had  striven  so  hard  for  the  promotion  of 
papal  sovereignty,  who  had  endeavored  so 
zealously  to  connect  it  with  what  they  con- 
ceiv’ed  to  be  the  rising  cause  of  democracy, 
and  to  detach  it  from  the  sinking  fortunes  of 
kings,  in  the  firm  conviction  that  so  they 
were  doing  their  church  some  service,  now 
humbly  submitted  to  be  characterized  by  its 
supreme  head  as  “  arrogant,”  as  “  madmen,” 
as  “  troubled  with  a  wild  lust  of  forming 
opinions  for  themselves,”  and  as  guilty  of 
most  “  base  machinations,”  not  to  speak  of 
the  insinuation,  that  it  \vas  “  only  a  desire  of 
novelty  and  of  promoting  universal  sedition 
wdiich  lay  concealed— simulato  in  religione  pie- 
tate — under  the  mask  of  a  pretended  piety.” 

Lamennais,  defeat  on  his  brow  and  bitter¬ 
ness  in  his  heart,  retired  to  the  shady  woods 
of  La  Chesnaie,  his  favorite  retreat  in  his  na¬ 
tive  Brittany ;  Lacordaire  returned  to  his 
former  humble  position  in  the  convent  of  the 
Visitation,  where  he  prepared  himself  for 
preaching,  and  “  read  St.  Augustin  with  all 
his  might.”  In  the  winter  of  1833-34,  he 
preached  at  the  College  Stanislas ;  his  “  Con¬ 
ferences”  were  very  popular,  but  they  were 
not  altogether  to  the  taste  of  his  superiors, 
and  he  w’as  even  severely  censured  for  them. 
Nevertheless,  as  his  fidelity  to  the  holy  see 
W’as  beyond  suspicion,  while  his  fame  as 
a  preacher  was  already  very  considerable, 
he  was  regarded  as  a  safe  as  well  as  a  valua- 
ble  instrument,  w’hose  remaining  errors  would 
disappear  if  he  were  allowed  time. 

With  Lamennais  it  w’as  very  ditferent.  While 
all  thought  him  subdued  and  silenced,  he  was 
recruiting  his  strength  at  La  Chesnaie,  dis¬ 
missing  his  scruples,  and  preparing  to  come 
forth  as  the  champion  of  philosophy  and 
democracy.  And  accordingly,  in  May,  1834, 
despite  of  the  remonstrances  of  M.  de  Qu(?len, 
the  then  archbishop  of  Paris,  he  published 
his  “  Paroles  d’un  Croyant,”  and  cried  in  a 
voice  that  rung  through  Europe,  that  there 
his  gauntlet  lay.  This  remarkable  work , 
which,  were  it  only  for  the  poetry  of  its  con¬ 
ceptions  and  the  energy  of  its  style,  deserves 
a  place  amongst  the  highest  productions  of 
modern  literature,  terrified  the  one  party  and 
produced  unbounded  enthusiasm  in  the  other, 
by  its  popular,  undisguised,  and  vigorous 
Liberalism.  Rome,  of  course,  very  speedily 
took  cognizance  of  the  “  Scriptural  Mar¬ 
seillaise,”  and  it  being  intolerable  that  such 
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things  should  be  uttered  with  impunity,  more  general  reason,  that  is,  by  the  united  and 
especially  by  a  priest,  the  little  work  of  a  consistent  reason  of  the  whole  human  race, 
few  score  pages  was  honored  with  a  spe-  has  an  absolute  certainty,  by  which  the  rea- 
cial  anathema.  In  an  encyclical  letter  of  7th  son  of  each  individual  becomes  possessed  of 
July,  the  pope  declared  to  his  “  venerable  a  sure  guide  and  rule  for  the  appreciating 


brethren”  that  he  was  “  struck  with  horror 
at  the  very  first  glance  he  cast  on  this  book, 
so  small  in  size  but  so  immense  in  its  perver¬ 
sity,  that  his  heart  sunk  within  him  as  he 
read  on,  and  that  it  would  be  too  painful, 
therefore,  to  pass  in  review  all  that  this  wick¬ 
edest  offspring  of  impiety  and  audacity  heaped 
together,  with  a  view  to  the  disturbance  of 
all  things  human  and  divine.” 

And  so  the  Abbe  Lamennais,  whose  por¬ 
trait  Leo  XII.  had  placed  in  his  oratory, 
whom  he  had  called  the  last  Father  of  the 
Church,  and  on  whom  he  would  have  conferred 
the  cardinal’s  hat  if  the  disinterestedness  and 
modesty  of  the  simple  man  had  not  made  him 
decline  the  offer,  was  deposed  from  his  priest¬ 
hood  and  excommunicated  by  Gregory  XVI. 

Beside  all  this  from  Rome,  the  “  Paroles 
d’un  Croyant”  brought  against  their  author 
an  attack  from  his  old  disciple.  Lacordaire, 
whom  anathema  had  convinced  and  marana- 
tha  converted,  seemed  to  think  it  necessary 
for  his  own  justification  to  give  some  reason 
for  his  change  of  opinion.  The  “  Paroles,” 
which  he  probably  regarded  as  a  defiance  to 
his  church,  afforded  him  an  opportunity,  and 
he  published  his  “  Considerations  on  the  Phi¬ 
losophical  System  of  M.  de  Lamennais.” 
This  work  was  intended  to  refute  the  system 
developed  in  the  “  Essay  on  Indifference.” 

Lamennais  had  artjued  with  ojreat  effect  in 
favor  of  common  sense.  Starting  from  the 
point  “  that  the  first  act  of  reason  is  necessa¬ 
rily  an  act  of  faith,”  and  that  no  created  be¬ 
ing  is  in  a  position  to  say  I  am,  unless  he 
begin  by  saying  1  believe,  inasmuch  as  con¬ 
sciousness  it-self  is  not  an  act  of  reason  but  of 
faith  ;  and  having  shown  from  this  that  the 
individual  reason  of  any  one  man  can  only 
conduct  him  to  profound  and  universal  doubt, 
seeing  that  “  he  cannot  even  prove  himself” 
— cannot  bg  reasoning  establish  even  to  him¬ 
self  his  own  existence — and  that  he  is  able 
at  most  to  say,  “  it  is  probable  that  I  exist” 
— he  goes  on  to  establish  that  “  the  unbroken 
tradition,  the  universal  agreement  of  mankind, 
is  the  seal  of  truth,”  that  (we  have  already 
quoted  the  dictum)  “  what  all  men  agree  in 
believing  to  be  true  is  true,”  and  that  “  the 
reason  of  any  one  man  is  only  the  reason  of 
the  human  race  of  which  he  forms  a  part.’’ 

He  thus  first  insists  on  the  weakness  and 
insufficiency  of  individual  reason,  and  then 
goes  on  to  assert  that  what  is  admitted  by 


and  testing  of  its  own  proper  workings. 

When,  as  he  thinks  satisfactorily,  Lamen¬ 
nais  has  thus  shown  the  true  and  only  grounds 
on  which  reason  rests,  in  trying  to  demonstrate 
that  it  begins  by  faith,  and  depends  on  the 
common  and  perpetual  consent  of  mankind, 
he  goes  on  to  maintain  that  faith  in  its  turn 
must  to  a  certain  extent  be  subject  to  reason, 
and  that  in  all  our  belief  a  rational  judgment 
must  be  exercised,  the  rational  judgment  of 
the  individual  being,  however,  always  depen¬ 
dent  upon  and  responsible  to  the  principles 
of  infallible  common  sense.  The  elucidation 
of  the  proper  relations  between  reason  and 
faith  thus  constitutes  his  whole  end  and  aim. 

At  this  philosophy  he  had  arrived  in  the 
effort  and  hope  to  prop  up  Romanism.  Ex¬ 
asperated  at  the  attacks  so  long  and  so  vigor¬ 
ously  made  on  his  church  by  the  arms  of 
reason,  he  had  accepted  the  combat  and 
defied  his  adversaries  at  their  weapons  ;  the 
concluding  part  of  his  argument  is  therefore 
devoted  to  an  attempted  proof  of  the  harmo¬ 
ny  he  discovers  between  the  Romanist  dogmas 
and  the  dictates  of  reason  or  the  voice  of 
common  sense.  Here,  however,  we  do  not 
follow  him,  as  the  controversy  between  him 
and  Lacordaire  turns  entirely  on  the  doctrines 
we  have  endeavored  to  sketch  above. 

Lacordaire  will,  as  regards  his  church, 
have  nothing  to  do  with  reason.  He  rests 
her  claims  on  other  grounds.  The  general 
reason  of  the  human  race  he,  therefore,  will 
by  no  means  admit  to  be  the  source,  as  La- 
me.nnais  says,  of  all  authority.  “  To  pretend 
to  prove  the  authority  of  the  church  by  the 
authority  of  the  general  reason  of  the  human 
race,  in  making  this  general  reason  the  source 
of  certitude,  is  to  adopt  Protestantism  on  a 
greater  scale,  for,  according  to  such  a  system, 
every  belief  whatever  will  depend  originally 
on  general  reason  ;  which  seems  contradictory 
of  the  existence  of  an  authority  out  of,  beyond, 
and  superior  to  it.” 

This  is  the  essence  of  all  Lacordaire’s  rea- 
sonin^r.  He  thou<rht  he  had  demonstrated 
a  fatal  contradiction  in  the  system  of  his  old 
master.  Lamennais  would  deduce  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Roman  Church  bolh  from  her 
own  traditions,  and  from  the  general  tradi¬ 
tionary  reason  of  mankind ;  he  held  that  her 
tradition  was  to  be  believed  for  and  by  itself, 
and  yet  maintained  that  all  belief  whatever 
flowed  from  something  else.  “  If  general 
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reason,”  asked  Lacordaire,  in  triumph,  “  be 
as  you  say  the  source  of  all  belief,  how  can 
belief  in  the  church’s  authority  be  indepen¬ 
dent  of  it?” 

To  this  Laraennais  retorted  that,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  antagonist,  “  Catholicism  is  radi¬ 
cally  out  of  the  pale  of  human  reason,  that 
thus  we  should  believe  in  it — believe  in  the 
Scriptures — believe  in  the  church — without 
any  reason  for  so  believing ;  that,  in  the 
second  place,  these  truths  henceforth  rest  on 
nothing,  or  only  on  an  internal  impression 
produced  by  God  himself,  who  thus  forms  in 
the  soul,  by  his  omnipotence,  that  faith  which 
he  demands  of  men  that  they  render.'^ 

Such  was  the  debate.  It  is  evident  that 
the  opponents  have  not  detected  the  ambigui¬ 
ty  of  the  term  belief.  There  are  two  kinds 
of  belief.  There  is  an  intellectual  belief — 
the  belief  of  which  Lamennais  speaks — the 
belief  which  forces  itself  even  on  the  devils 
— the  result  of  reason,  be  that  derived  from 
common  sense  or  elsewhere ;  but  there  is 
another  belief,  on  which  Lamennais  only 
stumbles,  which  is  not  an  intellectual  belief, 
which  may  be  wanting  where  intellectual 
belief  exists,  and  which  mere  intellectual 
belief  can  never  produce.  This  latter  was 
the  belief  which  Lacordaire,  a  passion¬ 
ate  admirer  of  St.  Augustin,  would  fain  have 
elucidated,  but  which,  as  his  principles  un¬ 
fortunately  forced  him  to  connect  it  with  faith 
in  Romanism,  he  was  far  from  showing  in  its 
true  light.  But  as  our  object  is  merely  to 
state  the  controversy,  on  this  subject  we  of 
course  do  not  enter. 

Lacordaire  had  renounced  deism,  he  had 
recanted  his  former  philosophic  opinions,  he 
had  shown  unqualified  submission  to  Rome, 
he  had  declared  “he  belomjed  only  to  the 
church  and  to  the  archbishop,  his  natural  su¬ 
perior” — still  he  was  not  yet  entirely  to  be  de¬ 
pended  upon.  It  was  thought  by  those  in  au¬ 
thority  over  him,  that  the  air  of  Rome  would 
do  him  good.  To  Rome,  accordingly,  he  went, 
or  was  sent,  the  effects  of  which  we  now  will 
trace. 

In  December,  1836,  Lacordaire  wrote  his 
letter  “  Sur  le  Saint-Siege,”  a  work  which 
we  shall  shortly  notice  here,  for,  though  it 
was  not  published  till  two  years  later,  it  is  the 
composition  and  not  the  publication  which 
marks  the  era  in  the  author’s  principles. 

After  a  fine  description  of  Rome,  and  a 
poetical  glance  at  the  position  of  Italy,  geo¬ 
graphically  and  politically  considered  ;  after 
paying  his  tribute  of  gratitude  to  Charle¬ 
magne,  as  being  the  “  founder  of  pontifical 
liberty,”  by  his  confirmation  of  the  pope’s 
temporal  power ;  and  after  some  panegyrics 


on  the  pontiffs  themselves,  which,  were  their 
real  history  lost,  would  lead  men  to  suppose 
that  they  had  constituted  an  unbroken  suc¬ 
cession  of  meek  beings,  distinoruished  bv  their 
learning  and  virtues,  by  the  absence  of  world¬ 
ly  ambition  and  the  purity  of  their  love  for  the 
truth,  he  comes  to  what  is  the  real  argument 
of  the  letter,  and  propounds  it  by  proclaiming 
his  discovery  “  that  there  is  war  in  Europe  !” 

The  seat  of  this  war,  however,  and  who 
the  belligerent  parties  are,  it  is  apparently 
not  so  easy  to  find  out ;  for  a  long  time  La¬ 
cordaire  looks  about  him  in  vain,  and  puts 
every  possible  case  of  contention  before  he 
arrives  at  the  true  one.  Tliere  is  no  war  be¬ 
tween  the  peoples  ;  there  is  no  war  between 
the  monarchs ;  there  is  no  war  between 
the  peoples  and  the  monarchs — between 
monarchy  and  republicanism,  that  is  to  say, 
there  is  no  war  between  tyranny  and  liberty. 
Nor  is  the  sought  for  war  to  be  found  be¬ 
tween  opposed  ideas,  between  particular 
points  of  doctrine.  “In  France,”  says  La¬ 
cordaire,  contemptuously,  “  our  authors 
write  dramas  and  romances,  our  journalists 
articles  for  and  against  every  possible  minis¬ 
try,  but  no  one  troubles  himself  about  ideas. 

At  last,  he  tells  us  where  the  war  is  car¬ 
ried  on,  and  between  whom  : — “  It  is  in  a 
hiyrher  remon  than  those  of  ideas,  kiiifrs,  and 
peoples ;  it  is  nothing  less  than  a  war  be¬ 
tween  the  two  forms  of  human  intelligence — 
it  is  between  faith  and  reason,  between 
the  power  of  Catholicism  and  that  of 
Rationalism — both  as  old  as  the  world,  but 
contendinjx  now  on  a  grander  scale,  because 
both  have  arrived  at  a  point  which  will  no 
longer  admit  of  a  war  of  outposts,  but  de¬ 
mands  a  decisive  issue.  All  know  the  his¬ 
tory  and  the  doctrine  of  Catholicism  ;  it  de¬ 
scends  from  God  by  the  patriarchs,  by  the 
Jewish  people,  and  by  Jesus  Christ;  it 
teaches  that  human  reason  does  not  suffice  of 
itself  in  any  order  of  things.  Rationalism, 
too,  is  of  long  descent ;  it  comes  from  the 
devil,  through  all  those  who  have  imitated 
his  pride,  and  its  doctrine  is,  that  human  rea¬ 
son  suffices  for  itself  in  every  order  of  things, 
both  for  living  and  for  dying.  To  arrive  at 
being,  in  the  intellectual  world,  the  absolute 
sovereign  of  its  own  ideas — in  the  moral 
world  the  last  judge  of  its  own  actions — in 
the  social  world  to  recofjnise  no  other  au- 
thority  than  that  which  it  has  directly  elect¬ 
ed — in  the  material  world  to  conquer  the  ele¬ 
ments,  and  to  draw  from  them  the  only  real 
happiness;  such  is  the  aim  of  Rationalism,* 

*  It  will,  of  course,  be  observed  that  the  term  Ration¬ 
alism  is  here  employed  in  its  most  extended  sense,  and 
j  not  in  the  comn-iratively  restricted  one  in  which  it  is 
commonly  useu  in  Germany  and  elsewhere. 
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and  the  charter  it  destines  to  the  human  race. 
Its  success  is  evidently  possible  only  by  the 
destruction  of  Catholicism,  which  professes 
doctrines  diametrically  opposite.” 

Such  was  the  new  declaration  of  Lacor- 
daire.  It  is  evidently  nothing  more  than  a 
following  out  of  the  controversy  with  Lamen- 
nais.  The  latter  tried  to  harmonize  reason 
and  fjiith.  Lacordaire  declares  that  the 
struggle  between  them  shall  be  one  for  life 
and  death.  Their  harmony,  indeed,  is  what 
he  dreads  the  most,  for  in  its  essence  it  is 
nothing  else  than  Protestantism,  which  he 
considers  even  “  worse  than  Rationalism,  and 
more  dangerous  than  the  Greek  schism.”  A 
Romanist  like  Lacordaire  cannot,  of  course, 
see  that  while  we  trust  to  faith  as  the  sure 
and  only  “  evidence  of  things  not  seen,”  we 
must  at  the  same  time  “  be  able  to  give  a 
reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  us.” 

Any  one  attempting  to  refute  Lacordaire 
would  be  obliged,  in  the  first  place,  to  de¬ 
stroy  his  assumptions  that  Romanism  and 
Christianity  are  identical,  that  the  terms  “  the 
Church,  and  “  the  Church  of  Rome,”  are 
synonymous,  that  those  wdio  will  not  entirely 
exclude  reason  from  religion  are  Rationalists,  ] 
and  that  those  who  will  not  admit  the  “  de¬ 
scent  from  the  devil,”  of  which  he  speaks, 
are  Materialists,  and  seek  in  the  elements 
their  sole  felicity.  All  such  points  have, 
however,  been  discussed  over  and  over  again, 
and  will  continue  to  be  so  while  such  men  as 
Lacordaire  exist.  We  cannot,  however,  re¬ 
frain  from  here  quoting  a  passage  from  Bour- 
daloue,  aptly  cited  by  a  critic  before  us : — 
“  Thus  to  think” — Bourdaloue  was  combating 
principles  such  as  Lacordaire’s — “  is  to  be 
wanting  in  faith,  for  faith — I  speak  of  Chris¬ 
tian  faith — is  not  a  mere  acquiescing  in  be¬ 
lieving,  nor  a  simple  submission  of  the  mind, 
but  a  reasonable  acquiescence  and  submis¬ 
sion  ;  but  how  shall  it  be  a  reasojiable  ac¬ 
quiescing  and  submission  if  reason  have  no 
share  in  the  operation  ?” 

So  w  rites  the  most  logical  dinne  the  French 
church  boasts  ;  but  as  Lacordaire  rails  at  the 
Gallican  spirit  of  Bossuet,  so,  perhaps,  he 
may  despise  the  argumentation  of  Bour¬ 
daloue  ;  there  remains,  however,  a  dilemma 
which  is  applicable  to  the  present  subject  as 
well  as  to  his  attack  upon  the  philosophy  of 
Lamennais,  and  from  which  we  do  not  see 
how  he  can  well  escape.  “  If  faith,”  we 
would  ask  him,  “  be  all,  and  reason  here  be 
nothing,  why  then  reason  ?  Is  it  not  absurd 
to  reason  against  reasoning  ?” 

Before  leaving  the  letter  “  Sur  le  Saint- 
Siege,”  we  must  not  omit  the  recantation  of 


his  former  political  creed,  which  Lacordaire 
makes  in  it.  The  quondam  republican  writes 
thus; — “  It  might  even  be  said  that  none  but 
monarchical  parties  exist  in  France,  did  we 
not  discover  in  the  sink  of  society  a  faction — 

I  scarce  know  how  to  name  it — which  be¬ 
lieves  itself  republican,  and  of  which  we 
want  the  courage  to  speak  ill,  only  because 
it  has  the  chance  of  cutting  our  heads  off  in 
the  interval  between  two  monarchies.  The 
papacy  has  not  to  choose  between  the  cause 
of  the  kings  and  that  of  the  peoples.  Would 
to  Heaven  the  question  were  reduced  to  so 
simple  terms,  and  that  Europe  were  divided 
into  two  so  clearly  defined  parties,  the  party 
of  the  good  and  the  party  of  the  evil.” 

As  Lacordaire  was  a  royalist  when  he 
wTote  these  words,  it  is  easy  to  deteimine 
which  is  his  good  and  which  his  evil,  howev¬ 
er  differently  he  may  have  spoken  and  acted 
both  before  and  since.  But  how  shall  we 
explain  this  passage  ? — “France  is  the  most 
monarchical  country  in  the  world  ;  the  one 
which  in  the  last  thirty  years  has  given  her 
monarchs  the  most  numerous  marks  of  affec¬ 
tion.”  Is  he  laughing  at  our  beards  ? 

The  truth  is,  that  Lacordaire  was  now  at 
his  aphelion  from  philosophy  and  democracy, 
and,  as  was  to  be  expected  from  the  very 
eccentric  orbit  in  which  he  moves,  the  ex¬ 
tremity  to  which  he  had  shot  away  was  of. 
the  remotest.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  very 
strong  language  was  necessary  completely 
to  clear  himself  from  any  remaining  suspi¬ 
cions  as  to  his  politics,  and  that  it  was  from 
this  cause  that  the  democrat  student  of  Di¬ 
jon,  the  ex-editor  of  the  “  Avenir,”  and  the 
former  friend  of  Lamennais,  was  led  to  speak 
of  republicanism  being  discernible  only  in 
the  “  sink  of  society.”  But  the  expression 
was  unfortunate,  for  whence  had  his  own 
previous  republicanism  risen  ?  and  whence 
was  to  rise  his  republicanism  of  1848  ?  From 
the  exhalations  of  the  “  sink  of  society.” 

Though  Lacordaire  might  now  justly  hope 
that  he  would  for  the  future  be  no  more  an 
object  of  suspicion  to  his  superiors,  it  was  to 
place  himself,  it  is  said,  to  a  certain  degree 
beyond  their  control  that  he  resolved  upon 
an  important  step,  which  he  carried  into  ex¬ 
ecution  in  1839.  As  a  Dominican  he  would 
be  dependent  chiefly  on  the  head  of  his  or¬ 
der.  Accordingly,  with  the  view'  of  joining 
that  religious  body,  he  entered  the  Monastery 
of  La  Minerva,  at  Rome,  as  a  novice.  Here 
he  wrote  his  “Memoir  in  Favor  of  the  Re¬ 
establishment  of  the  Order  of  Preaching 
Friars,”  a  remarkable  work  in  many  respects. 

The  memoir  is  an  attempt,  first,  to  clear 
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the  character  of  the  order  from  the  charges 
which  have  been  made  against  it ;  more  es¬ 
pecially  from  the  accusation  laid  at  its  door 
“  in  the  false  relations  of  Rationalists  and 
Protestants,”  of  its  members  having  been  the 
founders  and  promoters  of  the  Inquisition  ; 
and  secondly,  having  so  established  its  inno¬ 
cence  and  merits  in  time  past,  to  show  that 
at  the  present  day,  it  is,  to  say  the  least, 
harmless.  For  arbiter,  Lacordaire  appeals 
to  public  opinion,  “  which  is  the  queen  of  the 
world,  which  from  time  immemorial  has 
abrogated  old  laws  and  made  new  ones,  from 
which  charters  themselves  depend,  and  the 
decrees  of  which,  neglected  for  a  day,  end 
sooner  or  later  in  being  executed.” 

To  us  it  seems  that  public  opinion  has  al¬ 
ready  pronounced  a  most  unequivocal  judg¬ 
ment  on  monkery,  and  that  this  judgment 
has  been  as  effectual  as  it  was  emphatic. 
The  sequel  of  the  above  passage  seems  un¬ 
consciously  to  admit  this.  “  Some  religious 
orders  do  exist  in  France,  and  though  they 
have  been  frequently  attacked  from  a  dis¬ 
tance,  no  insult  has  ever  knocked  at  their  | 
door  for  forty  years,  even  as  no  scandal  with¬ 
in  that  time  has  ever  crossed  their  threshold.” 

They  have  thus  been  unmolested  by  legal 
interference,  yet  the  whole  memoir  is  a  com¬ 
plaint  that  they  have  been  prevented  from 
spreading.  What  then  has  prevented  them  ? 
Public  opinion  alone. 

To  return  to  the  memoir.  After  many 
pleadings  on  behalf  of  the  order  of  St.  Do¬ 
minic,  Lacordaire  goes  on  to  describe  its 
foundation,  object,  and  constitution.  St. 
Dominic  was  a  noble  Spaniard,  of  the  name 
of  Guzman.  His  mother,  before  his  birth, 
dreamed  in  good  old  classical  style  that  she 
had  brouifht  forth  a  dog  holding  in  his  mouth 
a  tlaming  torch,  a  lively  representation,  says 
the  author,  “of  an  order  which  none  has 
surpassed  in  eloquence  and  doctrine.”  To 
our  view,  however,  albeit  we  pretend  not  to 
any  great  skill  in  oneiromancy,  the  prodigy 
was  a  much  more  lively  representation  of  an 
order  which  none  has  surpassed  in  the  get¬ 
ting  up  and  general  management  of  an  auto- 
da-fe.  This  interpretation,  however,  Lacor¬ 
daire  would  by  no  means  admit,  for  in  the 
course  of  the  work  he  thinks  it  advisable  to 
attempt  a  refutation  of  the  common  opinion 
“  arising  from  the  works  of  Rationalist  and 
Protestant  authors,”  which  connects  their 
name  in  an  unenviable  manner  with  that  of 
the  Inquisition.  Into  this  debate  w'e  shall 
not  enter.  We  content  ourselves  with  re¬ 
marking  that  Lacordaire,  in  his  zeal  for  his 
church  and  his  order,  deals  in  a  very  sad  way 


with  history,  and  that,  under  pretence  of 
drawing  his  evidence  solely  from  hostile  au¬ 
thors,  he  ingeniously,  though  not  very  hon¬ 
estly,  passes  over  the  important  evidence  of 
the  writer,  who,  of  all  others,  from  his  ma¬ 
terials  and  opportunities,  was  best  qualified 
to  give  evidence  on  the  subject.  We  mean 
Llorente,  of  whom  Lacordaire  makes  no  men¬ 
tion  whatever.  I’he  only  excuse  we  can 
make  for  this  mode  of  reasoning  is,  that  some¬ 
thing  of  the  advocate  still  remains  in  him  ; 
that  he  considered  himself  as  if  counsel  in 
the  cause,  and  so,  from  the  liberty  allowed 
to  his  function,  entitled  to  overlook  or  sup¬ 
press  any  hostile  evidence. 

Before  leaving  the  memoir,  we  may  quote 
one  or  two  passages  from  it  as  fair  specimens 
of  Lacordaire’s  taste  and  style  : — 

“  History  has  recorded  the  works  of  the 
religious  orders.  Formidable  heresies  arose, 
new  worlds  were  discovered,  but  m  the  regions 
of  thought,  as  on  the  billows  of  the  ocean,  no 
navigator  could  go  farther  than  their  devo¬ 
tion  and  their  doctrine.  Every  shore  has 
preserved  the  trace  of  their  blood,  every  echo 
the  sound  of  their  voice.  The  Indian,  hunted 
like  a  wild  beast,  found  a  refuge  under  their 
frock ;  the  negro  still  bears  on  his  neck  the 
mark  of  their  embrace;  the  Japanese  and 
Chinese,  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world 
even  more  by  their  manners  and  pride  than 
by  length  of  way,  have  seated  themselves  to 
listen  to  those  w’onderful  strangers ;  the 
Gange.s  has  seen  them  communicate  to  a  Pa- 
rah  the  words  of  divine  wisdom  ;  the  ruins 
of  Babylon  have  afforded  them  a  stone  to 
rest  on  for  a  moment,  while  they  wiped  their 
brow  and  thought  of  ancient  days.” 

This  passage  is  scarcely  to  our  liking  ;  we 
find  it  inclining  to  the  turgid  ;  and  the  causes 
by  which  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  are  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  rest  of  the  world  reminds  us  of 
the  w'ell  known  “  mutuo  metu  et  montibus.” 
Here  is  a  better  picture  : — 

“That  friar  whom  you  met  journeying  on 
foot  along  some  commonplace  path  in  your 
own  country  has  camped  with  the  Tartars 
along  the  rivers  of  Upper  Asia,  has  inhabited 
a  convent  of  Armenia  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Ararat,  has  preached  in  the  capitals  of  Fez 
and  Morocco — he  is  now  on  his  way  to  Scan¬ 
dinavia,  and  then,  perhaps,  he  will  go  into 
Red  Russia.  Many  a  bead  has  he  to  tell 
before  he  reaches  his  journey’s  end.” 

After  boasting  with  justice  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  men  which  his  order  has  counted 
among  its  members,  more  particularly  of 
Albertus  Magnus,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  him 
who  would  have  indeed  been  an  ornament  to 
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any  society,  the  benevolent  Las  Casas — all 
Dominicans ;  after  telling  of  the  artists, 
bishops,  cardinals,  popes,  and  saints,  male 
and  female,  who  have  belonged  to  the  insti¬ 
tution,  and  after  in  particular  lauding  Fra 
Angelico  among  the  artists,  because  “he  ne¬ 
ver  painted  but  on  his  knees  his  representa¬ 
tions  of  Jesus  and  his  Holy  Mother” — a 
position  which,  by  the  way,  seems  to  us, 
augured  more  for  his  humble  piety  than  for 
his  professional  success — he  comes  to  the 
architects  of  the  order,  and  exclaims — 

“  Oh  happy  time  !  Terrestrial  paradise  ! 
ruined  by  despotism  and  barbarism !  All 
modern  civilization  together” — (this  must  be 
mortifying  to  Mr.  Pugin  and  the  Oxford 
amateurs) — “cannot  at  this  day  construct  a 
Christian  Church,  and  yet  three  poor  friars 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  all  unknown  to 
fame.  Fra  Sisto,  Fra  Ristora,  and  Fra  Gio¬ 
vanni,  raised  at  Florence  that  church  of 
Santa  Maria  Novella,  which  Michael  Anorelo 
went  every  day  to  see,  and  of  which  he  said 
that  it  was  fair,  pure,  and  simple  as  a  bride, 
whence  comes  the  napie  which  the  common 
people  of  Florence  still  give  it — the  sweet 
name  of  La  Sposa.” 

All  this  happy  time,  however,  was  to  end, 
“  for  modern  Paganism  was  victorious,  Luther 
was  at  the  fjates  !” 

Lacordaire  here  evidently  wishes  to  retort 
and  turn  the  tables  on  the  author,  whoever 
he  was,  of  the  famous  line  in  our  lantruafre, 
“  The  pope,  that  pagan  full  of  pride.” 

We  pass  to  another  work  of  the  Dominican, 
the  subject  being  St.  Dominic  himself.  It  is, 
of  course,  a  high  eulogy  of  the  holy  man. 
We  find,  as  is  usual  in  such  legends,  miracles 
not  a  few,  and  also  some  little  diablerie.  An 
old  woman  of  Segovia,  who  had  harbored  St. 
Dominic,  had  her  house  burned,  but  having 
fortunately  put  an  old  shirt  of  the  saint  in  a 
trunk  where  she  kept  her  valuables,  she  had 
all  her  treasure  preserved  from  the  flames, 
such  wonderfully  anti-phlogistic  properties 
did  the  precious  relic  exhibit.  In  the  same 
town  of  Segovia,  St.  Dominic,  after  a  long 
drought,  predicted  a  plentiful  rain,  and  the 
prediction  vvas  fulfilled ;  for  this  Lacordaire 
would  probably  rank  his  patron  wdth  Elijah 
— as  for  us,  we  place  him  beside  Mr.  Murphy. 

St.  Dominic  was  often  plagued  by  intrusions 
from  the  devil,  and  Lacordaire  gives  us,  from 
Thierry  d’Apolda,  a  full  report  of  a  conversa¬ 
tion  on  one  such  occasion  between  the  evil  spi¬ 
rit  and  the  good  man.  “  What  are  you  prowl¬ 
ing  about  here  for  ?  ”  said  the  latter,  meeting 
the  enemy  in  the  monastery  one  day.  “  For 
the  good  I  get  of  it,’  replied  the  devil.  St. 


Dominic  then  shows  him  all  over  the  premi¬ 
ses,  and  asks  him  what  advantage  he  gains 
in  each  particular  place ;  the  other  answers 
frankly  enougli.  But  coming  at  last  to  the 
chapter-house,  the  devil  would  fly  away, 
“  for  here,”  said  he,  “  I  lose  all  the  benefit  I 
elsewhere  reap,  since  here  it  is  that  the  bre¬ 
thren  are  admonished,  confessed,  and  ab¬ 
solved.” 

VV'hen  Lacordaire  soberly  tells  such  tales 
at  the  present  day,  we  see  that  he  has  been 
born  centuries  too  late  ;  as  a  critic  remarks, 
he  has  the  effect  of  an  anachronism.  Such 
delusions  are  as  much  to  be  pitied  as  blamed. 
But  what  shall  w  e  say  of  stories  such  as  the 
following,  and  the  way  in  which  Lacordaire 
views  them  ?  He  quotes  a  document  relat¬ 
ing  to  a  certain  Ponce  Roger,  which  begins 
thus  : — “  By  the  authority  of  the  lord  abbot 
of  Citeaux,  wdio  has  enjoined  on  us  (St.  Do¬ 
minic)  this  office,  we  have  reconciled  to  the 
church  the  bearer  of  these  presents”  If,  by 
the  way,  the  saint  does  not  act  as  an  inquisi¬ 
tor,  or  at  least  as  a  deputy-inquisitor — for 
the  Cistertians  are  admitted  to  have  been 
inquisitors — we  do  not  see  in  what  capacity 
he  acts  at  all.  But  to  continue.  Ponce  was 
never  to  eat  flesh,  eggs,  or  cheese,  except  at 
Easter,  Whitsunday,  and  Christmas,  on  w  hich 
occasion  he  was  specially  ordered  to  eat  of 
these  viands  “  as  a  protest  against  his  former 
errors.”  He  was  to  keep  three  Lents  in  the 
year,  durino-  which  times  he  was  to  abstain 
even  from  fish.  On  three  several  Sundays 
he  w'as  to  walk  naked  to  the  middle  from  the 
extremity  of  the  village  to  the  door  of  the 
church,  w  hile  a  priest  whipped  him  with  rods. 
He  Avas  to  repeat  seventy  paters  every  day, 
and  twenty  in  the  middle  of  every  night ;  and 
all  this  which  was  to  last  for  the  term  of  his 
life,  w’as  to  be  done,  “  under  the  pain  of  being 
excommunicated  as  a  perjurer  and  a  heretic, 
and  of  being  separated  from  the  society  of 
tlie  faithful.”  The  penalty  Avas,  that  he  Avas 
to  be  treated  as  a  relapsed  heretic — in  other 
words,  delivered  over  to  the  secular  arm  to 
be  burnt.  So  much  for  St.  Dominic’s  “  re¬ 
conciliation”  of  a  heretic.  What  says  Lacor¬ 
daire  of  this  instance  of  refined  cruelty 
That  “  it  evinced  a  remarkable  spirit  of  good¬ 
ness” — “  un  remarquable  esprit  de  bonte  !” 

We  quote  another  passage  from  the  life  of 
St.  Dominic  : — “  Some  heretics  (says  Thierry 
d’Apolda)  having  been  taken  and  convicted 
in  the  Toulouse  country,  Avere  delivered  over 
to  the  secular  power  and  condemned  to  the 
stake.  St.  Dominic  fixed  his  look  on  one  of 
them,  with  a  heart  initiated  in  the  myst^^ries 
of  God,  and  then  said  to  the  officers  of  the 
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court,  “  Put  this  man  aside,  and  take  care  he 
is  not  burned  then  turning  to  the  heretic 
with  great  gentleness,  “  I  know,  my  son,”  he 
said,  “  that  you  require  time,  but  that  in  the 
end  you  will  become  good  and  holy.”  Adds 
the  old  historian,  “  the  thing  was  as  benevo¬ 
lent  as  it  was  astonishing.” 

Astonishing  indeed  !  But  more  astonish¬ 
ing  still  is  the  imperturbability  with  which 
Lacordaire  recounts  the  tale,  as  if  the  com¬ 
mand  “  take  care  not  to  burn  this  man”  did 
not  imply  the  command  “  take  care  to  burn 
all  the  rest” — as  if  the  story  did  not  show 
that  St.  Dominic  had  the  power  of  saving 
from  the  flames  those  whom  he  chose,  but  that 
the  fact  of  his  having  even  once  exercised  that 
power  was  a  thing  so  rare  as  to  be  “  aston¬ 
ishing.”  Surely  in  a  panegyric  of  the  saints 
it  would  have  been  better  and  wiser  to  have 
said  nothing  of  such  very  equivocal  benevo¬ 
lence. 

As  a  history — and  it  will  be  remembered 
that  the  biography  of  St.  Dominic  necessa¬ 
rily  includes  much  of  the  history  of  the  Albi- 
genses — the  work  is,  as  may  well  be  expected, 
highly  partial ;  as  a  romance,  however,  it  is 
interesting  enough,  and  as  a  literary  produc¬ 
tion  it  contains  many  fine  pa.ssages,  particu¬ 
larly  some  in  the  descriptive  style.  The 
“  Life  of  St.  Dominic,”  like  the  “  Memoir  for 
the  Dominicans,”  was  written  during  Lacor- 
daire’s  noviciate  ;  it  appeared,  however,  only 
in  1841,  w’hen  its  author  had  already  taken 
the  vows.  This  he  had  done  in  1840  at  a 
monastery  near  Viterbo,  and  he  at  that  time 
added  to  his  former  name  that  of  the  founder 
of  his  order,  so  that  he  thenceforth  signed 
himself  “  Fr.  Henri- Dominique  Lacordaire 
des  Fr.  Prech.” 

On  the  1 5th  of  February,  1841,  he  re¬ 
appeared  in  the  pulpit  of  Notre  Dame  at 
Paris,  and  delivered  a  sermon  on  French 
nationality.  This  is  a  favorite  subject  with 
him  ;  he  knows  the  weak  side  of  his  audience, 
and  accordingly  almost  all  his  discourses  re¬ 
sound  w  ith  the  cry  of  French  glory.  He  has 
even  pushed  his  patriotic  enthusiasm  so  far 
as  to  desire  that  his  countrymen  should  carry 
with  them  some  distinctive  emblem  into  para¬ 
dise  ! 

After  another  visit  to  Rome,  undertaken 
probably  with  a  view  of  receiving  a  filial 
tutoring,  and  after  preaching  in  1842  and 
1843  at  Bordeaux  and  Nancy,  he  again  ap¬ 
peared  at  Notre  Dame,  and  continued  in  the 
following  years  the  conferences  he  has  since 
published.  In  1844  he  succeeded  in  estab¬ 
lishing  a  Dominican  monastery  at  Chalais, 
near  Grenoble,  from  which  he  doubtless 


hoped  that  his  order  was  to  go  forth  con¬ 
quering  and  to  conquer.  We  do  not  know 
the  result  of  the  experiment.  In  May,  1847, 
he  pronounced  the  funeral  oration  of  General 
Drouot ;  the  subject  was  a  fine  one — Drouot 
was  a  good  man  as  w’ell  as  a  brave  soldier. 

A  fortnight  before  the  revolution  of  Feb- 
fuary,  Lacordaire  delivered  his  “  Eloge 
Funebre  on  Daniel  O’Connell.”  “  Beatiqui 
escroiunt  et  sitiimt  juslitiam  quoniam  ipsi 
saturabuntur,”  Matthew’  v.  0,  was  the  text 
he  took.  Its  appropriateness  to  the  subject 
w*as  not  clear  to  us  at  the  outset,  nor,  not¬ 
withstanding  his  promise  that  “  the  words 
should  re-echo  through  the  whole  of  his  dis¬ 
course,”  did  he  succeed  in  enlightening  us  ; 
for  we  were  present  when  the  eulogium  was 
pronounced.  We  saw  a  French  friar  mount 
the  pulpit  of  a  French  cathedral  to  render 
“  thanks  to  God  that  it  was  allowed  his  lips 
to  speak  the  praise”  of  one  of  our  country¬ 
men  ;  we  saw  the  immense  throng  that  filled 
spacious  Notre  Dame  to  hear  these  praises; 
we  saw’  this  zeal  to  do  honor  to  a  foreigner, 
who  had,  so  far  as  we  knew,  done  nothing 
for  France,  and  of  whose  life  and  doings  in 
his  ow’ii  country  w’e  were  certain  all  but  a 
few  were  profoundly  ignorant ;  we  saw  all 
this,  and  wondered,  and  asked  ourselves  why 
it  was  so  ?  But  Lacordaire  soon  explained 
this  point.  “  That  O’Connell  was  the  libera¬ 
tor  of  an  oppressed  country  w’ere  enough  to 
justify  all  that  Rome,  France,  and  the  world 
think  of  his  memory  and  do  to  exalt  it.  But 
I  leave  aside — if  it  be  allowable  to  do  so — 
ideas  of  patriotism  which  do  not  go  suffi¬ 
ciently  far  or  high  for  our  subject.  1  open 
the  vastest  theatre  on  which  a  human  repu¬ 
tation  can  be  placed — the  theatre  of  the 
Church  and  of  humanity.” 

We  saw’  at  once.  The  Romanist  Church¬ 
man  was  there  to  praise  O’Connell  only  in 
so  far  as  he  had  been  a  devoted  and  useful 
instrument  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  And 
the  audience,  such  at  least  as  were  not  attract¬ 
ed  like  ourselves  merely  by  the  celebrity  of 
the  orator,  were  present  to  pay  a  tribute  to 
the  great  cause  of  “  humanity.’’  For  Britain 
being,  in  the  eyes  of  those  PTenchmen  who 
know  nothing  about  her,  so  completely  an 
aristocrat-ridden  country  as  to  be  a  chief 
enemy  of  liberty  and  progress,  any  one  who 
had  been  a  thorn  in  her  side  must  have  de¬ 
served  well  of  the  world.  We  recommend 
the  “  Eloge”  on  O’Connell  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  those  who  would  wish  to  see  how 
O’Connell’s  career  is  regarded  by  foreign 
Romanists. 

At  the  election  of  the  Constituent  Assem- 
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bly,  Lacordaire,  though  rejected  at  Paris, 
where  Lamennais,  and  what  is  more,  wliere 
Coquerel,  the  Protestant  pastor,  weie  suc¬ 
cessful,  had  the  honor  of  being  nominated  at 
Marseilles,  in  the  company  of  M.  Berryer, 
the  distinguished  orator,  and  of  M.  Astouin, 
the  street  porter.  Great  as  his  oratorical 
success  had  been  in  the  pulpit,  Lacordaire 
did  not  appear  to  advantage  in  the  tribune. 
His  career  as  a  Wislator  was  sl.ort — he 

O  ^ 

failed,  and  felt  he  had  failed ;  after  a  week 
or  two  he  sent  in  his  resignation.  With  his 
activity  of  mind  it  was,  however,  impossible 
for  him  to  be  a  mere  spectator  of  this  event¬ 
ful  epoch,  and  he  accordingly  founded  one  of 
the  three  hundred  nevv  journals  which  rose 
like  exhalations  from  the  revolutionary  flood 
of  February.  The  “Ere  Nouvelle”  turned 
out  not  to  be  quite  so  ephemeral  as  the  most 
of  these,  but  its  attempt  “  to  reconcile  reli¬ 
gion — that  is,  Romanism — with  liberty”  was 
not  duly  appreciated,  and  on  the  3d  of  June, 
1849,  it  ceased  to  appear. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  our  subject  to  con¬ 
clude  without  one  or  two  quotations  which 
may  serve  to  show  the  nature  of  Lacordaire’s 
oratory.  Ilis  style  is  beautiful ;  Chateau¬ 
briand  has  praised  his  “  felicity  of  expres¬ 
sion,’’  and  declared  “  that  his  works  contain 
some  of  the  finest  pages  in  modern  French 
literature.’’  He  has,  in  grouping  and  scene¬ 
ry,  all  the  spirit  of  a  great  painter.  For 
persuasion  he  possesses  the  advantage  of  a 
perfect  sincerity  ;  amongst  other  sources  of 
attraction  two  are  prominent — his  appeals  to 
French  nationality,  and  the  measure  of  phi¬ 
losophy  he  deals  out  in  his  discourses.  Never 
profound,  but  always  seeming  so,  he  inspires 
his  miscellaneous  audience  with  the  pleasing 
idea  that  they  are  successfully  exploring 
great  depths  with  him  ;  regardless  of  the 
unsuitableness  of  the  theme  for  the  pulpit,  he 
rouses  French  enthusiasm  by  a  retrospect  of 
French  glory,  and  shouts  as  loudly  as  any 
old  grenadier  the  magic  names  of  Napoleon, 
Marengo,  Austerlitz. 

As  a  picture,  take  the  following  from  one 
of  his  conferences  : — “  It  is  now  twelve 
years  since  I  entered  Rome  for  the  first  time 
— by  the  Flarainian  gate.  I  went  up  to  the 
capitol — Jupiter  was  there  no  longer ;  I  look¬ 
ed  for  the  rostrum  whence  the  eloquent  voices 
of  Hortensius  and  Cicero  resounded — it  had 
been  broken  down.  I  traversed  the  Palatine 
hill — the  Caesars  were  absent ;  they  had  not 
even  left  a  Praetorian  guard  to  point  out  to  the 
curious  traveler  the  spot  where  their  palace 
was.  Not  far  from  that  I  remarked  an  im¬ 
mense  building,  the  dome  of  which  rose  ma¬ 


jestically  in  the  sky  ;  I  entered — an  old  man, 
before  an  altar,  held  between  his  hands  the 
bread  consecrated  eighteen  centuries  before — 
the  crowd  was  prostrate,  they  prayed,  ador¬ 
ed,  cand  wept.  That  old  man  was  God’s  re¬ 
presentative  on  earth.  In  the  city  he  inhab¬ 
its,  poets,  artists,  pilgrims  from  all  nations 
w'ere  assembled — every  people  had  its  am¬ 
bassadors  and  representatives.” 

The  following  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
kind  of  philosophy  he  mingles  with  his  dis¬ 
courses  : — “  Young  man  of  twenty  years,  I 
ffreet  thee  !  Thou  canst  write — canst  al- 

O 

ready  use  a  vigorous  stylus,  and  engrave  thy 
serious  thoughts — thoughts  worthy,  perhaps, 
to  pass  to  eternity ;  already  it  is  known  what 
thou  wilt  be  in  the  church,  in  thy  country^  in 
the  world.  But,  0  man,  be  not  too  proud  of 
thyself — proclaim  not  thyself  independent  ; 
thy  reason  is  a  juice  which  has  been  infiltra¬ 
ted  into  thee,  a  juice  which  others  have  made 
ferment  in  thee  ;  thy  reason  is  the  reason  of 
thy  nurse,  of  thy  father,  of  thy  mother,  of 
thy  masters  ;  the  vine  hath  not  the  right  to 
pride  itself  on  the  cluster  it  parades — it  is 
the  sun,  the  moon,  the  earth,  the  mountain 
which  may  do  so.  0  man !  it  is  not  thou 
who  speakest — who  actest;  it  is  those  who 
have  moulded  thee,  fashioned  thee,  that 
through  thee  speak.  What  results  from  this  ? 
That  we  may  teach  the  child  error  as  well  as 
truth.”  And  so,  arguing  for  his  church,  he 
goes  on  to  show  “  that  it  was  necessary  that 
Jesus  Christ  should  establish  in  the  w'orld  an 
infallible  teaching  authority,  to  be  for  a  re¬ 
medy  opposed  to  the  so  many  sources  of 
error.” 

Here  is  one  of  the  many  passages  in  w-hich 
Napoleon  figures: — “Bertrand,”  said  Napo¬ 
leon,  a  few  days  before  his  death,  “  there 
have  been  only  three  great  captains — Alex¬ 
ander,  Ciesar,  and  myself.  Alexander  and 
Caesar  are  forgotten.  I  shall  soon  die.  For 
some  time  some  of  our  old  comrades  will 
empty  a  bottle  in  my  honor,  then,  in  my 
turn,  I  shall  be  forgotten  too.  Bertrand,  do 
you  know  what  Jesus  Christ  was  ?’’ — “  No, 
sire  ;  I  have  busied  myself  but  little  with 
those  sort  of  things.’’ — “Well,  Bertrand,  Je¬ 
sus  Christ  is  the  only  man  whose  memory  is 
ever  living,  ever  young;  above  all  he  is  the 
only  man  who  has  been  universally  loved ; 
his  name,  his  life,  his  death,  command  a  sen¬ 
timent  which  none  of  us — no  other  life — no 
other  death  can  inspire.  I  know  men  well, 
Bertrand,  and  certainly  this  man  was  God!” 
“  Magnificent  words,”  adds  Lacordaire, 
“  which  one  day  will  be  inscribed  on  the 
tomb  of  Napoleon,  and  will  shine  there  with 
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a  lustre  brighter  than  the  sun  of  Marengo 
and  Austerlitz.”  Are  such  anecdotes  for  the 
pulpit  ? 

Here  we  leave  Lacordaire.  He  has  been 
comparatively  obscure  since  he  resigned  his 
seat  in  the  National  Assembly  ;  considering 
his  character,  however,  and  the  natuie  of 


these  present  times,  we  have  a  strong  pre¬ 
sentiment  that  he  will  yet.be  heard  of.  What 
if  the  day  should  come,  when,  bursting  the 
shackles  with  w  hich  he  is  bound,  he  shall  be 
able  to  give  free  scope  to  the  many  fine 
qualities  of  head  and  heart  he  possesses  ? 


THE  DYING  CHILD. 

BY  EBENEZER  ELLIOTT. 


We  watched  him,  while  the  moonlight. 
Beneath  the  shadow’d  hill. 

Seem’d  dreaming  of  good  angels. 

And  all  the  woods  were  still. 

The  brother  of  two  sisters 
Drew  painfully  his  breath : 

A  strange  fear  had  come  o’er  him, 

For  love  was  strong  in  death. 

The  fire  of  fatal  fever  ' 

Burn’d  darkly  on  his  cheek. 

And  often  to  his  mother 

He  spoke,  or  tried  to  speak : 

“  I  felt,  as  if  from  slumber 
I  never  could  awake  : 

Oh,  Mother,  give  me  something 
To  cherish  for  your  sake  ! 

A  cold,  dead  weight  is  on  me, 

A  heavy  weight,  like  lead  ; 

My  hands  and  feet  seem  sinking 
Quite  through  my  little  bed : 

I  am  so  tir’d,  so  weary — 

With  weariness  I  ache  : 

Oh,  Mother,  give  me  something 
To  cherish  for  your  sake  ! 
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Some  little  token  give  me, 

Which  I  may  kiss  in  sleep — 

To  make  me  feel  I’m  near  you. 

And  bless  you,  though  I  weep. 

My  sisters  say  I’m  better — 

But,  then,  their  heads  they  shake  : 
Oh,  Mother,  give  me  something 
To  cherish  for  your  sake ! 

Why  can’t  I  see  the  poplar. 

The  moonlit  stream  and  hill. 

Where  Fanny  says  good  angels 
Dream,  when  the  woods  are  still  ? 

Why  can’t  I  see  you,  Mother  ? 

I  surely  am  awake : 

Oh,  haste  !  and  give  me  something 
To  cherish  for  your  sake !” 

His  little  bosom  heaves  not ; 

The  fire  hath  left  his  cheek  : 

The  fine  chord — is  it  broken  ? 

The  strong  chord — could  it  break  ? 

Ah,  yes  !  the  loving  spirit 
Hath  wing’d  his  flight  away  : 

A  mother  and  two  sisters 
Look  down  on  lifeless  clay. 
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From  the  People'i  Journal. 

A  GOSSIP  ABOUT  BEETUOVEN. 


Ludwig  vax  Beethoven  was  bora  on  the 
l7th  of  December,  1770,  at  Bonn.  His  fa¬ 
ther,  Johann  van  Beethoven,  was  tenor  sing¬ 
er  in  the  electoral  chapel,  and  died  when  our 
Ludwig  had  reached  his  22d  year  ;  his  mo¬ 
ther  boasted  the  name  of  Keverich,  and  died 
some  time  before  his  father.  To  this  mother 
he  was  fondly  attached  (another  instance  in 
favor  of  the  theory  of  geniuses  having  al¬ 
ways  good  mothers,)  and  he  spoke  of  her 
with  fervent  gratitude  and  filial  affection,  as 
having  “  so  much  patience  with  his  obstinacy.” 
There  is  also  a  report  current,  which  is  en¬ 
tirely  unfounded,  of  his  being  a  natural  son 
of  William  Frederick  IT.,  King  of  Prussia ; 
but  this  report,  repeated  in  seven  editions  of 
the  “  Conversations  Lexicon,”  was  refuted  I 
by  Dr.  Wegeler,  at  the  composer’s  own  re¬ 
quest,  by  the  publication  of  his  baptismal 
register,  and  by  other  means. 

Beethoven’s  education  was  of  the  usual 
sort — neither  very  good  nor  very  neglected. 
A  little  Latin  he  picked  up  at  a  public  school. 
His  music,  a  great  thing  with  the  Germans,  he 
was  instructed  in  by  his  father,  and  kept  at 
it  rather  too  closely  for  himself,  being  but  a 
stubborn  irregular  boy  at  that  time,  lie  had 
a  great  dislike  to  sitting  still,  as  most  boys 
have  ;  so  that  it  was  continually  necessary  to 
drive  him  in  good  earnest  to  the  pianoforte.* 
Some  one  of  a  myth-creating  faculty  here 
tells  a  story  of  a  spider  coming  down  and 
alighting  on  his  violin,  which  (the  spider, 
not  the  fiddle)  his  mother  one  day  destroy¬ 
ed  ;  whereon  Ludwig  dashed  his  violin  to 
pieces.  This  reminds  us  of  the  bees  swarm¬ 
ing  around  Pindar’s  mouth,  and  is  about  as 
probable  a  story.  Tlie  great  Ludwig  always 
laughed  at  it,  when  he  saw  it  so  frequently 
related  by  some  musical  quidnunc  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  papers. 

Soon  after  he  found  a  better  instructor  than 
his  father  in  the  person  of  M.  Pfeiffer,  a  man 
of  talent,  then  musical  director  and  oboist. 
To  this  master  Beethoven  owed  much  ;  and, 
in  gratitude  for  his  services,  afterw  ards  trans¬ 


mitted  money  to  him,  when  in  need  of  assist¬ 
ance.  In  the  year  1785,  when  but  fifteen 
years  of  age,  he  was,  by  the  intercession  of 
Count  von  Waldstein  (to  whom  he  afterwards 
dedicated  his  grand  sonata,  op.  53,)  appoint¬ 
ed  organist  to  the  electoral  chapel,  by  the 
elector.  Max  Franz,  brother  of  the  emperor 
Joseph  II.,  a  circumstance  which  shows  that 
his  talent  at  this  early  age  was  appreciated. 
Here  one  particularly  fond  of  such  gossip 
might  listen  to  the  story  told  of  his  discom¬ 
fiture  of  the  singer  Heller,  who,  bo.isting  of 
his  talent,  told  Beethoven  that  it  Avas  impos¬ 
sible  for  him,  in  playing  a  voluntary  flourish, 

I  to  put  him- out  in  a  certain  place.  “Where¬ 
on,  when  he  came  to  the  passage,  he  (Bee¬ 
thoven)  by  an  adroit  modulation  led  the  sing¬ 
er  out  of  the  prevailing  mode  into  one  hav¬ 
ing  no  affinity  to  it —  still,  however,  adhering 
to  the  tone  of  the  former  key  ;  so  that  the 
singer,  unable  to  find  his  way  in  this  strange 
region,  w^as  brought  to  a  stand  still.”  The 
elector  for  this  trick  gave  him  “  a  most  gra¬ 
cious”  reprimand,  and  bade  him  not  play 
any  more  “  such  clever  tricks  truly  with 
reason,  it  not  being  exactly  the  thing,  whilst 
performing  Divine  service.  About  this  time 
comes  Haydn  from  England  ;  and  the  elec¬ 
toral  band  gave  him  a  breakfast  at  Godes- 
berg.  Beethoven  composes  a  cantata,  pre¬ 
sents  it  to  Haydn,  who  thereon  praises  him, 
and  tells  him  to  persevere  ;  but  what  with 
roulades,  and  bravuras,  and  the  Italian  style 
of  ornamentation  prevailing  so  much,  this 
cantata  was  too  difficult.  Beethoven  has 
truly  remarked,  “  that  a  certain  class  of  pi¬ 
anoforte  performers  seemed  to  lose  intelli¬ 
gence  in  proportion  as  they  gained  dexterity 
of  fingering.”  This  is  true  also  of  other  in¬ 
strumentalists.  “  What,”  asks  one  of  his 
pupils,  “  can  such  bravura  players  make  of 
the  melodies  of  Beethoven,  so  simple,  yet  so 
profoundly  imbued  with  sentiment?”  Let 
our  young  ladies  of  the  present  day  mark 
this  well,  and  reflect  that  simplicity  and  feel¬ 
ing  in  music  will  always  win  its  way  to  favor 
— like  a  poem  full  of  nature,  such  as  Burns 
wrote,  or  an  Ionic  column,  full  of  grace  and 
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strength — and  is  besides  the  very  acme  of  |  great?  Mozart  about  this  time,  (HST)  first 
art ;  while  a  fantasia  brillanle,  plastered  hears  him,  and  predicts  that  he  will  some 
with  ornamentation,  resembles  too  much  the  day  “  make  a  noise  in  the  world.”  And 
gaudy  painting  on  a  tea-board,  or  the  archi-  some  time  after,  going  to  Vienna,  our  hero 
lecture  of  a  Chinese  temple.  Some  little  meet  <  old  Van  Swieten,  formerly  physician  in 
time  after  this,  Beethoven  met  M.  Steikel,  a  ordinary  to  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  at 
pianoforte  player  of  some  celebrity,  who  whose  house  he  has  musical  treats  of  composi- 
spurred  on  our  composer  to  fresh  sixertions,  tions  by  Handel,  Sebastian  Bach,  .and  the  great 
and  also  reformed  his  style  of  playing,  which  masters  of  Italy  up  to  Palestrina,  performed 
at  tliat  time  was  heavy,  in  consequence  of  with  a  full  band.  The  old  physician  w.as  so 
playing  so  much  on  the  organ.  His  name  fond  of  these  treats — and  they  were  re.allv 
began  to  get  abroad,  and  it  is  about  this  exquisite — that  he  kept  Beethoven  often  till 
time,  or  somewhat  later,  the  first  interview  late  at  night,  and  then  made  him  play  half  a 
took  place  between  himself  and  an  ardent  dozen  fugues  by  Bach,  “  by  way  of  a  bless- 
admirer,  who  was  subseijuently  his  biogra-  sing.”  In  one  of  liis  notes  to  him,  he  tells 
pher.  “1  le.arnt,”  says  this  gentleman,  him  to  come  by  “  half  past  eight  in  the  even- 
“  that  a  young  composer  had  appeared  at  ing,  with  his  uiyht-cup  in  his  pocket.^'  What 
Vienna,  who  wrote  the  oddest  stuff  possible —  teaching  our  composer  had,  he  did  not  much 
such  as  no  one  could  play  or  understand ;  like;  it  bored  him;  nor  did  he,  to  say  the 
crazy  music,  in  opposition  to  all  rule  ;  and  that  truth,  pay  much  attention  to  his  pupils  ;  and 
this  composer’s  name  was  Bkethoven.”  Our  he  always  went  to  his  tasks,  as  he  himself 
author,  however,  to  judge  for  himself,  pro-  says,  “  like  an  ill-tempered  donkey.”  At 
cures  Beethoven’s  donate  Pathetic,  and  is  V^ienna  he  meets  with  his  patrons,  the  princely 
attracted  and  raised  to  the  highest  degree  of  family  of  Lichnowsky,  who  became  so  at- 
enthusiasm  by  it;  mentioning  it,  however,  to  tached  to  him  as  to  treat  him  with“grand- 
his  master,  he  is  warned  not  to  play  or  study  motherly  fondness ;  which  was  carried  to 
any  “  eccentric  productions  but  the  warn-  such  an  extent  that  very  often  the  princess 
ing  is  vain,  for  Moschelles — it  is  none  other  was  on  the  point  of  having  a  glass  shade  put 
than  he — procures  Beethoven’s  pianoforte  over  me,  so  that  no  unworthy  person  might 
works,  as  they  successively  appear,  and  in  touch  or  breathe  upon  me.”*  This  fondness 
them  finds  “  a  solace  and  delight  such  as  no  had  an  injurious  effect;  his  eccentricities  be- 
other  composer  afforded.”  The  master  who  came  in  consequence  more  m.arked  and 
warns  him  is  Weber.  Some  few  years  pass,  stronger,  and,  spurning  the  etiquette  of  high 
and  Moschelles  first  sees  him  whom  he  blind-  hfe,  broke  through  all  barriers.  But  he  has 
ly  worships  :  “  1  chanced  to  be  one  morning  noble  qualities,  this  rough  man  !  He  was  no 
in  the  music-shop  of  Domenico  Artaria,  who  money-lover :  to  bow  to  mammon  and  his 
had  just  published  something  of  mine,  when  vvorshippers  was,  in  his  opinion,  downright 
a  man  entered  with  short  and  hasty  steps,  |  blasphemy — the  deepest  degradation  of  a 
and,  gliding  through  the  circle  of  ladies  and  nian  endowed  with  genius  ;  to  respect  a  rich 
professors  assembled  on  business  or  talking  man,  he  must  know  liim  to  be  good,  humane, 
over  musical  matters,  without  looking  up —  and  benevolent.  Neither  does  he  defend  his 
as  though  he  wished  to  pass  unnoticed —  works  from  criticism ;  so  that  it  touch  not 
made  his  w.ay  direct  for  Artaria’s  private  his  honor,  he  is  ready  enough  to  profit  by  the 
office  at  the  bottom  of  the  shop.  Presently  remarks  made.  He  now  takes  lessons  of 
Artaria  called  me  in  and  said,  ‘  This  is  Bet-  Haydn  ;  but  finding  that  great  man  too  like 
thoven  f  and  to  him,  ‘This  is  the  youth  of  himself,  careless  toward  his  pupils,  he  breaks 
whom  I  spoke.’  Beethoven  gave  me  a  off  with  him,  and  gives  his  compositions  to  a 
friendly  nod;”  but  he  put  no  musical  ques-  first-rate  musician,  M.  Schenk,  to  correct  for 
tion  to  Moschelles,  a  fact  which  rather  an-  him  ;  and  besides  this  he  finds  time  to  fall  in 
noyed  that  young  aspirant,  quite  forgetting  love — as  who  does  not  ? — amor  vincil  omnia 
the  great  master’s  deafness.  (love  conquers  all  things,)  ay,  and  men  too. 

His  superior  talents  gained  him  hosts  of  in  fact,  Beethoven  was  most  deeply  smitten, 
admirers,  who  were,  as  to  poet  or  to  painter,  and,  unfortunately  for  the  world,  he  had  no 
by  their  flattery  and  absorption  of  his  time,  settled  love,  no  one  object  whom  he  could 
detrimental  to  his  higher  cultivation.  Let  marry  and  call  his  own  for  life — no  one  to  say 
no  young  genius  complain  of  being  solitary  ;  to  him,  as  Wolfgang’s  wife  did,  “sit  down 
the  babbling  crowd  destroy  talent,  not  create  and  work,”  and  spur  him  on  to  greater  and 
it:  who  ever  heard  of  a  drawing-room  lion 
producing  anything  intensely  origin.al  and 
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more  systematic  endeavors ;  and  at  this 
time  he  had  more  commissions  than  he  could 
execute,  and  at  a  good  rate  of  payment :  for 
the  septett  (1801)  twenty  ducats — about  10/. 
sterling ;  for  the  first  symphony,  the  same  ; 
for  the  first  concerto,  ten  ducats ;  for  the 
grand  B  major  sonata  (op.  22)  twenty  ducats. 

At  Prince  Lichnowsky’s  most  of  his  quar- 
tetts  are  played ;  and  so  much  care  does  the 
composer  take  with  the  players,  that  he 
binds  them  “  each  to  do  his  utmost  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  himself,  and  to  surpass  the  rest.” 
lie  makes  at  this  time  a  musical  tour  to  en¬ 
joy  the  w'orks  of  the  giants  of  those  days — 
Gluck,  Sebastian  Bach,  Mozart,  Haydn, 
Salieri,  ttc. — which  afforded  the  highest 
gratification,  with  bands  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty,  or  at  most  two  hundred  performers ; 
whereas  in  our  times  from  six  to  eight  hun¬ 
dred,  nay,  even  a  thousand,  are  required  by 
people  to  enjoy  the  din  which  this  legion 
produces,  while  little  attention  is  paid  to  the 
main  point ;  but  this  excess  will  soon,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  defeat  itself. 

We  now  come  to  a  second  period  of  Bee¬ 
thoven’s  life.  His  hearing,  as  we  before 
hinted,  is  lost — entirely  lost ;  we  are  not  told 
in  any  of  his  biographies  in  what  manner, 
but  as  far  as  we  can  gather  it  w'as  b}'  a 
gradual  cessation,  a  thickening  of  the  drum 
of  the  ear,  and  drying  up  of  the  auditory 
nerves — this  we  shall  hereafter  speak  of ; 
but  from  whatever  cause,  it  made  him  mis¬ 
erable,  and  he  constantly  reverts  to  it  in  his 
letters.  Other  “evil  principles,”  as  he  calls 
them,  are  his  brothers,  Carl  and  Johann, 
who  constantly  beset  him  for  money  and 
help ;  besides  this,  poor  fellow,  he  is  but  a 
bad  hand  at  housekeeping,  and  irritable 
enough.  It  is  astonishing,  or  rather  not 
astonishing  but  remarkable,  how  much  little 
annoyances  worry  and  torment  great  ge¬ 
niuses.  Here  is  an  extract  from  his  journal, 
which  proves  our  assertion  as  regards  house¬ 
keeping  ; — 

31st  Jan.,  1819.  Given  warning  to  the  house¬ 
keeper. 

15th  Feb.  The  kitchen-maid  came. 

8th  March.  The  kitchen-maid  gave  a  fort¬ 
night’s  warning. 

2Cd.  The  new  housekeeper  came. 

12th  May.  Arrived  at  Modlung.  “  Miser  et 
pawper  sum  ”  (I  am  miserable  and  poor.) 

14th  May.  The  housemaid  came.  Wages  six 
florins  per  month. 

20th  July.  Given  warning  to  the  housekeeper. 

A  little  more  of  this  in  another  year,  to 
show  that  it  was  a  rule  and  not  an  exception  j 


in  his  life,  and  we  have  done  with  what 
might  well  be  placed  in  an  edition  of  the 
“  Calamities  of  Authors  ”  : — 

17th  April,  1820.  The  kitchen-maid  came. 
A  bad  day.  [This  means  that  he  had  nothing  to 
eat,  the  victuals  being  spoiled  by  long  waiting.] 

10th  May.  Given  warning  to  the  kitchen- 
maid.  • 

19th.  The  kitchen-maid  left. 

30th.  The  woman  came. 

1st  July.  The  kitchen-maid  arrived. 

28th.  At  night,  the  kitchen-maid  ran  away. 

Here  let  us  leave  her,  running  on  for  ever,  for 
what  we  know;  enough  of  thisdomestic confu¬ 
sion  and  incessant  vexation.  Oh,  ye  German 
ladies,  what  “  bad  days  ”  have  ye  to  answer 
for!  Why  did  not  some  of  you  marry  the 
musical  genius  ?  But  then  we  are  told  that 
his  attachments  were  always  among  the 
higher  classes ;  and  of  a  verity,  German  no¬ 
bility  stick  to  their  rank. 

In  1803,  he  produced  his  “Christ  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives;”  in  1805,  his  “Fidelio;” 
these  works  were  composed  in  “  the  thickest 
part  of  the  wood  in  the  Park  of  Schonbrunn, 
seated  between  two  stems  of  an  oak  which 
shot  out  from  the  main  trunk,  at  the  height 
of  about  tw  o  feet  from  the  ground ;”  and  at 
this  period  it  was  that  his  brother  Carl  (his 
real  name  was  Caspar)  began  to  govern  him, 
and  trouble  him  with  his  officious  temper, 
the  great  composer  being  utterly  destitute  of 
worldly  experience,  and  tossed  like  a  ball 
from  hand  to  hand.  Being  attacked  with 

^  O 

illness,  he  writes  his  will,  bequeathing  all  to 
these  brothers,  and  reproaching  them  at  the 
same  time  ;  in  this,-he  speaks  of  his  defective 
hearing  with  a  natural  but  yet  morbid  feel¬ 
ing;  “Oh,  how’  cruelly  was  I  driven  back 
by  the  doubly  paid  experience  of  my  defec¬ 
tive  hearing  1  And  yet,  it  was  not  possible 
for  me  to  say  to  people — ‘  Speak  louder — 
bawl — for  I  am  deaf  I’  How'  could  I  speak 
of  the  defect  of  a  sense  which  1  once  pos¬ 
sessed  in  the  highest  perfection,  in  a  perfec¬ 
tion  which  few  of  my  colleagues  possess,  or 
ever  did  possess.  *  *  *  From  the  effu¬ 

sions  of  friendship  I  am  cut  off.  *  *  *  1 
am  obliged  to  live  as  an  exile.”  He  did  not 
bear  his  loss  patiently — we  are  sorry  to  con¬ 
fess,  from  a  want  of  trust  in  God ;  nor  did 
he  consider  that  the  loss  might  be  conse¬ 
quent,  as  in  all  probability  it  was,  on  the 
very  perfection  of  which  he  boasts.  Again 
he  speaks  more  calmly  :  “  Recommend  vir¬ 
tue  to  your  children,  that  alone,  not  wealth, 
can  give  you  happiness.  Owing  to  this,  and 
to  my  art,  I  did  not  terminate  my  life  by 
j  suicide.” 
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Recovering  from  this  illness,  and  being  an 
ardent  republican,  he  composed  bis  “  Sin- 
foiiia  Eroica”  in  honor  of  Napoleon,  who, 
he  thought,  would  establish  a  republic,  based 
on  the  Platonic,  all  over  Europe.  The  origi¬ 
nal  idea  of  this  symphony  was  suggested  by 
General  Bernadotte,  afterward  king  of 
Sweden,  but  then  French  ambassador  to 
V’'ienna.  A  fair  copy  of  it  being  made,  it 
was  intended  to  be  presented  to  Bonaparte, 
when  news  arrived  of  his  having  caused  him¬ 
self  to  be  proclaimed  Emperor  of  the  F’rench  ; 
at  hearing  of  this,  Beethoven  tore  off  the  title 
leaf,  and  flung  the  work  on  the  floor,  with 
a  torrent  of  exclamations  against  the  “  new 
tyrant.” 

He  was  very  often  in  love  ;  but  these  at¬ 
tachments  were  of  very  brief  duration.  One 
day,  when  rallying  him  on  the  conquest  of  a 
fair  lady,  he  confessed  that  this  one  had  en¬ 
thralled  him  longer  and  more  powerfully 
than  any  ;  i/tat  is  to  say ^ full  seceii  months* 
Truly  he  might  sing  with  Rochester — 

Fie  upon  it,  I  have  loved 
Full  three  days  together  ! 

And  am  like  to  love  three  more, 

If  it  prove  fair  weather; — 

but  these  attachments  were  strictly  virtuous ; 
and  though  very  sentimenUtl,  as  German 
loves  should  be,  never  once  outstepped  the 
bounds  of  propriety. 

What  time  we  pass  now,  we  may  be  as¬ 
sured,  was  passed  in  hard  work ;  genius  is 
ever  industrious,  but  our  gossip  does  not  in¬ 
clude  a  full  list  of  his  works.  Are  they  not 
published  by  Ilaslinger?  are  they  not  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  memory  of  Moschelles  ?  In  1809, 
he  is  made  Kapel-meister  to  the  king  of 
Wesphalia,  with  a  salary  of  600  ducats;  he 
is  visited  by  Germans,  Poles,  Russians, 
Danes,  French,  and  particularly  English, 
who  approached  him  with  all  the  deference 
they  would  pay  to  a  sovereign.  He  falls  in 
love  again  with  one  Bettina,  who  corresponds 
with  Gothe,  and  he  is  introduced  to  the  poet. 
He  thinks  something  of  himself ;  for  meeting 
together  with  Gothe  the  imperial  family,  he 
wouldnotstand  aside  but  presses  his  hat  down, 
buttons  his  coat,  and  walks  with  folded  arms 
through  the  thickest  of  the  throng.  Princes 
and  pages  form  a  line ;  the  archduke  takes 
off  his  hat  to  him,  and  the  empress  makes 
the  first  salutation.  “  Those  gentry,”  he 
says  triumphantly,  “  Jciioio  me but  Giithe 
“  stands  aside,  with  his  hat  off,  bending  low¬ 
ly  ;  and  Beethoven  rallies  him  smartly  for  it, 

*  M.  Ries’  yotizen,  p.  77. 


gives  him  no  quarter,  and  flings  all  his  sins 
in  his  face.”  Bravo,  Beethoven  !  “  A  com¬ 
poser,”  says  he,  “  is  a  too'*  He  is 
again  poor,  and  most  whimsical  in  his  abodes, 
and  changes  from  place  to  place  like  a  cou¬ 
rier  ;  so  well  known  is  he  through  Vienna  on 
this  account,  that  few  will  take  the  trouble¬ 
some  lodger,  and  he  has  generally  three  or 
four  places  to  pay  for  at  once.  His  price 
for  composing  increases  from  year  to  year, 
but  his  expenses  also.  He  is  in  1813  found 
by  Madame  Streicher  in  a  deplorable  condi¬ 
tion,  as  regards  his  wardrobe — not  a  decent 
coat  or  whole  shirt ;  but  this  female  Samari¬ 
tan  “  puts  him  to  rights  ” — bless  her  for  it ! 
— and,  assisted  by  her  husband,  persuades 
him  to  take  a  tailor  and  his  wife  for  servants  ; 
who  are  real  good  ones,  and  our  composer  is 
composed ;  and  here,  with  several  composi¬ 
tions,  “  Der  Gloreiche  Augenblick,  (the  Glo¬ 
rious  Moment),  and  several  others,  closes 
this  period — his  golden  age. 

Next  comes  his  “  Battle  of  Vittoria,”  play¬ 
ed  for  the  benefit  of  wounded  soldiers,*  and 
the  allied  sovereigns  being  at  Vienna,  honor 
him.  Soon  after,  his  patron.  Prince  Carl 
Von  Lichnowsky,  dies  ;  and  in  1815  Beetho¬ 
ven’s  brother  Carl  expires,  leaving  him  yet  a 
burden  in  the  shape  of  a  nephew,  who  after¬ 
ward  turns  out  wild,  racketty,  and  loose,  and 
troubles  his  kind  uncle,  so  as  to  make  him,  in 
after  years,  write  in  agony,  thus — “  Enough 
of  this !  Spoiled  as  you  have  been,  it  would 
do  you  no  injury  to  pay  some  attention  to  sim¬ 
plicity  and  truth.  I  have  suffered  so  much 
from  your  artifices,  that  it  will  be  a  hard 
matter  for  me  ever  to  forget  them.  *  *  * 
God  knows,  all  I  wish  is  to  be  freed  from 
you,  from  this  base  brother,  and  these  un¬ 
worthy  relations.  May  God  hear  my  prayer  ! 
for  I  can  never  trust  you  more.  Your 
father,  alas  !  Yet,  fortunately  not  your 
father.” 

Again  he  w’rites — I  am  grow’ing  thinner 
and  thinner,  and  am  indeed  yery  poorly, 
without  any  one  to  feel  for  me.  Have  no 
secret  dealings  wdth  my  brother;  once  for 
all,  have  no  secrets  from  me.  Think  of  ray 
sufferings  :  give  me  no  uneasiness.”  Again  : 
“  Come  soon,  come  soon,  come  soon  ! 
Again  :  “  My  dear  son — no  more  of  this — 
come  to  my  arms :  you  shall  not  hear  one 
harsh  word.  For  God’s  sake,  do  not  ruin  your¬ 
self  !  only  come  to  the  heart  of  your  father — 
Beethoven.”  But  these  cries  of  agony  the  in- 

*  On  this  occasion,  the  greatest  musical  geniuses 
assisted  with  glorious  emulation,  in  inferior  parts ; 
Hummel  in  the  cannonade ;  Moschelles  played  the 
cymbals ;  Meyerbeer  the  yreat  drum. 
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fatuated  young  man  heard  not.  The  brother 
alluded  to  was  Johann ;  who,  having  been  ‘ 
set  up  by  his  brother  as  an  apothecary, 
amassed  a  large  fortune,  and  purcliascd  some 
land.  One  day  his  brother  coming  to  Vien¬ 
na,  sent  up  his  card  to  his  brother  thus — 
“Johann  Beethoven,  landowner.”  Ludwig, 
not  behind  in  pride,  took  it  and  wrote  on  the 
back  of  it — “  Ludwig  Beethoven,  brainown- 
er.”  But,  to  go  on ;  he  wished  to  publish 
his  Mass,  and  for  that  reason  wrote  to  the 
various  monarchs  to  solicit  their  subscription. 
Four  of  them  only  subscribed  about  some 
fifty  ducats,  being  tlie  price  ;  and  Gothe, 
then  minister  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Weimar, 
to  whom  he  wrote,  did  not  even  answer  his 
letter ;  so  also  was  the  king  of  Sweden  si¬ 
lent.  Louis  XVIII.,  however,  sent  him  a 
gold  medal,  with  the  inscription — 

“  Donne  par  le  roi  a  Monsieur  Beethoven.” 

The  English,  always  his  friends  and  ad¬ 
mirers,  wished  now  very  much  for  him  in 
England  ;  and  for  this  reason  the  Philharmo¬ 
nic  Society  ofi’ered  him  300  guineas,  which 
should  be  guarantied  to  him  should  he  super¬ 
intend  the  performance  of  his  own  works,  and 
write  a  new  symphony  and  a  concerto,  to  be 
there  performed,  but  afterward  be  his  own 
property.  £o00  sterling  was  guarantied  to 
ifim  for  a  concert  which  he  should  give  in 
London ;  but  certain  rumors  about  liis  ne¬ 
phew  made  him  give  up  the  journey  and  the 
profit.  Besides,  a  certain  Russian  prince  got 
the  great  composer  in  his  clutches,  induc¬ 
ing  him  to  write  one  or  two  quartettes,  and 
to  dedicate  them  to  him,  for  which  he  never 
got  paid.  In  December,  1827,  an  operation 
was  found  necessary  on  account  of  the  drop¬ 
sy,  with  which  he  was  attacked.  Another 
followed  on  the  8th  of  January  ;  a  third  on 
the  28th  of  the  same  month,  and  the  fourth 
on  the  27th  of  February.  Dr.  Malfati,  who 
prescribed  for  him,  gave  him  iced  punch  as 
the  only  specific  ;  which  restored  him  to  such 
a  degree  that  he  tliought  he  was  perfectly 
v/ell,  but  after  the  fourth  operation  even  iced  \ 
punch  failed,  and  he  declined  rapidly.  His 
finances  were  beginning  to  fail  him,  and  to 
remedy  this  he  now  made  application  to  the 
Philharmonic  ;  no  arrangement  was,  how¬ 
ever,  come  to.  His  brother  Johann,  u  ho  kept 
his  carriage,  tried  to  draw  upon  him,  and  yet 
refused  to  let  him  have  any  hay  (a  hay  bath 
having  been  prescribed  for  his  complaint), 
saying  that  his  was  not  good  enough.  Symp¬ 
toms  of  a  speedy  termination  to  Beethoven’s 
sufferings  appeared  early  on  the  24th  of 


March,  1827,  after  the  holy  sacrament  for  the 
dying  had  been  administered  at  his  own  re¬ 
quest,  and  received  by  hirn  with  true  devo¬ 
tion.  About  one,  the  same  day,  a  terrible 
struggle  between  life  and  death  began,  and 
continued  without  intermission  till  the  26th ; 
when,  at  a  quarter  before  six  in  the  evening, 
the  great  composer  breathed  his  last,  during 
a  tremendous  hail-storm,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
six  years  three  months  and  nine  days. 

Of  his  musical  genius  there  can  be  but 
one  opinion — he  w^as  a  giant  in  music ;  his 
“  gnome-like  pleasantries,”  and  “  stormy 
masses”  of  sound  carry  conviction  with  them. 

“  Under  him,”  says  one  critic,  “  the  art  at¬ 
tained  its  climax.”  “Beethoven,”  says  Ma- 
gelli,  “  appeared  a  hero  in  the  art  ;  and 
where  shall  the  historian  find  words  to  de¬ 
pict  the  regeneration  he  produced,  when  the 
poet  himself  must  here  feel  a  loss  ?  *  *  * 
To  Beethoven,  the  hero,  do  we  owe  its  re¬ 
generation  (the  art  of  music)  now  and  for 
ever.”  Instinctively  original,  keenly  search¬ 
ing  for  novelty,  sternly  opposing  antiquated 
forms,  he  freely  explored  the  new*  woild  he 
had  created  not  only  for  himself,  but  for  all 
his  brothers  in  the  art.  But  who  is  not, 
partially  at  least,  acquainted  with  his  beau¬ 
ties  ?  Pass  w'e  to  his  portrait  and  his  char¬ 
acter.  His  height  scarcely  exceeded  live  feet 
four  inches ;  his  fijrure  w’as  strons;  and  mus- 
cular,  his  head  unusually  large,  covered  with 
long,  bushy  grey  hair,  which  was  always  in 
a  state  of  disorder  ;  his  forehead  was  high 
and  expanded,  his  eyes  small  and  brown  ; 
and  when  he  laughed,  nearly  buried  in  his 
hcjid,  but  unusually  large  and  distended 
when  composing  ;  his  mouth  was  well-form¬ 
ed,  and  his  nose  rather  broad.  When  he 
laughed,  his  large  head  seemed  to  grow 
larger,  his  face  broader,  and  he  looked  at 
such  times  like  a  “grinning  ape.”  Fortu¬ 
nately  this  was  not  often  ;  his  chin  was 
marked  in  the  middle  and  on  each  side  with 
a  long  furrow’',  which  gave  him  a  peculiar 
I  expression.  When  composing,  he  dabbled 
with  his  hands  in  water  for  hours,  walking 
up  and  down  the  room  for  some  time.  In 
his  person  he  w’as  sufiiciently  neat,  but  not 
too  scrupulous ;  and  in  his  manner  blunt  and 
sometimes* uncourteous  to  young  beginners  ; 
in  his  politics  he  was  republican,  or,  rather, 
ideally  so  ;  and  he  indulged  in  a  high  opinion 
of  himself.  In  his  living  he  was  very  abste¬ 
mious  ;  coffee  w^as  his  favorite  breakfast — 
sixty  heans  to  each  cup  ;  he  was  fond  of  fish  ; 
he  did  not  care  much  for  supper,  and  w’ent 
to  bed  by  ten  o’clock  every  night.  He  never 
wTote  in  the  afternoon,  and  seldom  in  the 
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evening,  and  liated  correcting  his  copy,  as 
every  author,  except,  perhaps.  Pope,  must 
have  done.  Amongst  his  enjoyments  must 
be  reckoned,  a  good  glass  of  beer,  his  pipe 
of  tobacco,  and  the  newspaper — the  Augs¬ 
burg  Algemeine  Zeitung.  He  used  also  to 
pop  into  back-doors  of  public- houses,  to  read 
what  was  going  on,  and  then  as  quickly  pop 
out  again.  Conversation  he  could  not  join 
in,  on  account  of  his  deafness.  The  use  of  a 
bath  was  as  much  a  matter  of  necessity  to  him 
as  to  a  Turk.  When  his  skull  was  opened, 
the  auditory  nerves  were  found  shrivelled  and 
raarrowless  ;  the  arteries  running  along  them 
stretched  and  knotty  ;  the  circumvolutions  of 
his  brain,  which  was  soft  and  watery,  ap¬ 
peared  twice  as  deep  as  usual,  and  much 
more  numerous.  The  skull  throughout  was 
very  compact,  and  about  half  an  inch  thick. 
They  relate  that  phrenologists  offered  a  con¬ 
siderable  sum  to  the  sexton’s  wife  for  his 
head  ;  which,  however,  she  nobly  refused. 

On  the  10th  of  August,  1845,  eighteen 
years  after  his  death,  a  great  festival  was 
held  in  the  city  of  his  birth,  to  do  honor  to 
his  genius,  and  erect  a  statue  to  his  memory. 
On  this  occasion  the  Queen  of  England,^  and 
her  husband,  himself  a  German,  the  King  of 
Prussia,  the  nobility  of  the  principal  states 
of  Europe,  and  nearly  all  the  artistic  talent 
of  the  day,  assembled  in  that  city  to  render 
fitting  homage  to  his  name. 

Concerts  were  given,  at  which  Beethoven’s 
music  was  played,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Listz  and  Spohr  ;  banquets  were  got  up  ; 
streets,  houses,  and  canals  were  illuminated  ; 
soirees  were  given  impromptu ;  bands  of  music 
paraded  the  town,  and  nothing  could  exceed  i 
the  joy  and  enthusiasm  of  the  assembled  j 
multitudes.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  the  I 


statue  of  Beethoven,  the  great  German  com¬ 
poser,  was  inaugurated. 

Need  anything  more  be  said  ?  Yes,  a  few 
words.  The  greatness  of  the  genius  of  Bee¬ 
thoven  was  then,  is  now,  and  will  forever  be, 
universally  acknowledged.  He  is  confessedly 
the  most  distinguished  musician  of  his  age  or 
country  ;  and  for  the  most  striking  original¬ 
ity,  the  most  creative  genius,  the  most  vivid 
imagination,  and  the  most  fertile  invention, 
Beethoven  stands  unrivalled.  The  romance 
of  his  own  noble  river,  and  the  wild,  fearless, 
beautiful,  enthusiastic,  generous,  noble  fea¬ 
tures  of  German  nationality  are  found  per¬ 
vading  the  strains  so  often  heard,  and  so  well 
known  in  every  country  in  Europe. 

Gaze  a  moment  on  his  features  ?  Are 
there  not  mind  and  genius  stamped  indelibly 
upon  them? 

The  majesty  of  Mind  was  throned 
Before  the  human  race 
As  in  a  cloud ! — they  could  but  see 
Its  solemn  resting-place  ! 

But  far  above  them  rose 
The  image  of  the  King, 

Who  built  his  palace  in  the  Soul, 

And  heard  its  angels  sing  ! 

So  genius  wins  its  meed ! — 

The  love  of  all  its  kind. 

The  homage  of  a  nation^s  heart. 

The  poetry  of  mind  ! 

The  pride  of  monarcha’  thrones. 

Who  sees  its  trophy  won, 

And  bow  while  all  their  people  crown 
Its  glory  in  the  sun ! 

Born  of  the  people,  singing  ever  from  his 
inmost  heart  of  God’s  glory  and  theirs,  the 
I  genius  of  Beethoven  is  a  noble  type  of  the 
I  deep  mind-lore  ever  surging  upward  from  the 
I  great  sea  of  the  unknown  ! 


Nineveh  Illustrated. — Botta’s  “Nine¬ 
veh”  has  at  last  reached  completion  at  Paris. 
It  consists  of  five  folio  volumes  of  the  largest 
size ;  only  400  copies  have  been  printed  ; 
300  of  them  are  to  be  distributed  by  the 
Government,  and  100  for  booksellers  to  be 
sold.  The  price  is  1,800  francs  a  copy,  or 


about  -$600,  the  total  expense  of  the  edition 
being  296,000fr.,  or  not  far  from  $55,000. 
The  publication  of  the  work  on  so  expensive 
a  scale,  unaccompanied  by  an  edition  cheap 
enough  for  ordinary  readers,  is  a  great  blun¬ 
der  ;  at  least  the  reputation  of  the  author 
suffers  from  it. 
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THE  AMERICAN  SEASONS. 

BY  ALFRED  B.  STREET. 


There  is  nothing  to  which  mankind  are  so 
prone,  as  to  overlook  common  objects.  The 
startling,  the  wonderful  have  their  charms, 
but  usual  things  are  almost  entirely  disre¬ 
garded.  We  have  from  our  earliest  remem¬ 
brance  seen  the  sun  “  rejoicing  like  a  strong 
man  to  run  his  course,”  the  moon  “  walking 
in  her  brightness,”  and  the  stars  spreading 
out  their  ‘‘  poetry  of  heaven.”  We  have  so 
often  looked  upon  the  rainbow  winging  his 
dight  from  the  west,  and  lighting  with  curv¬ 
ed  pinions  upon  the  cloud,  to  tell  us  that  the 
tempest  is  past ;  we  have  so  constantly  be¬ 
held  the  flower,  that  frail  child  of  the  light 
^md  dew,  looking  up  in  our  face  with  a  smile, 
as  if  beseeching  us  not  to  trample  upon  it  in 
«jur  ramble,  that  we  attach  to  these  objects 
but  little  interest. 

Still  let  us  dwell  for  a  space  upon  the 
common  occurrences  of  the  seasons  as  we 
find  them  in  America,  and  we  may  possibly 
find  things  which  (if  neither  new  or  original) 
yet  possess  some  claim  to  interest  and 
beauty. 

We  will  suppose  ourselves  in  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  March.  The  earth  is  yet  cov¬ 
ered  with  the  white  mantle  of  Winter,  but 
there  is  a  softening  in  the  air  occasionally, 
which  tells  us  that  the  chain  of  the  cold 
monarch  is  broken.  Still  is  he  lingering 
with  us,  but  with  an  ear  bent  as  if  listening 
for  the  footsteps  of  the  approaching  Spring. 

At  length  a  mild  gray  overspreads  the 
heavens,  a  light  rain  falls,  and  the  snow|com- 
mences  to  vanish.  All  around  there  is  a 
sweet  gurgling  music,  from  the  rills  that 
have  started  into  being,  and  if  the  hearing 
be  acute,  you  will  be  aware  of  tinklings  as 
of  fairy  music  beneath  the  pearly  covering 
which  is  so  rapidly  dissolving.  The  hemlock 
shakes  down  its  burthen,  and  the  meadow 
shows  its  bosom  of  russet. 

At  last  a  warm  wind  peels  oflf  the  gray 
veil  from  the  sky  at  sunset,  and  morning 
;  brings  in  a  south  air  so  gentle  and  downy 
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that  you  are  surprised  you  do  not  hear  the 
warble  of  a  bird  above  you,  or  see  the  deli¬ 
cate  shape  of  some  blossom  at  your  feet. 

But  again  will  the  black  clouds  sweep 
over, — again  will  the  snow  stream  down, 
and  all  the  fairy  beauty  of  blue  sky  and  soft 
sunshine  appear  like  a  passing  dream.  Once 
more,  however,  will  spring  show  her  sweet 
face,  until  the  sap  which  has  coiled  itself  in 
the  roots  to  sleep,  like  a  bear  during  the 
winter,  begins  to  awake  and  ascend  into  the 
tree  to  pay  its  compliments  to  the  buds. 

But  whilst  this  struggle  is  progressing  be¬ 
tween  Spring’s  vanguard  month  and  Winter 
for  the  supremacy,  April  steps  in  and  deter¬ 
mines  the  conflict  in  favor  of  its  mistress  of 
the  green  robe  and  the  flowery  sandals.  Still 
this  month  is  a  weeping,  shrinking  creature, 
appearing  as  if  unwilling  to  undertake,  be¬ 
cause  fearful  of  her  ability  to  perform,  her 
destined  task.  The  sunshine  and  streaks  of 
rain  frequently  make  braids  in  the  air,  and 
the  cloud  does  not  more  than  show  its  black 
plume,  ere  the  rainbow  comes  flashing  out, 
and  kindles  up  the  sky  like  the  ladder  in 
Jacob’s  vision.  The  grass  begins  to  spread 
its  green  carpet,  and  the  buds,  unlike  sappy 
heads  in  general,  are  displaying  great  pro¬ 
mise  of  something  within  them.  At  length, 
on  some  beautiful  morning,  we  hear  with  a 
thrill  of  pleasure  the  sweet  carol  of  the  blue 
bird  amongst  the  trees,  as  if  commissioned 
to  tell  them  that  Spring  is  indeed  here,  and 
that  the  little  violet  has  sprung  up  at  their 
roots,  to  show  that  it  was  high  time  for  their 
buds  to  open.  And  the  trees  “  take  the 
hint.”  The  birch  hangs  itself  over  with  tas¬ 
sels,  like  the  mantle  of  an  Indian  sachem, — the 
maple  breaks  out  into  a  crimson  glow,  like  a 
cloud  at  sunset, — the  beech  shows  at  the  tips  of 
its  sprays  down  as  soft  and  glossy  as  the  breast 
of  tlie  cygnet, — -and  the  wild  cherry  displays 
its  banner,  white  as  the  coat  of  the  ermine. 
The  shadbush  has  been  for  some  time  scatter¬ 
ed  along  the  sides  of  the  dark  glens  and  hoi- 
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lows,  as  if  Winter  in  his  retreat  had  dropped 
patches  of  snow  there,  and  the  wind  flower 
has  kept  it  company  with  its  little  wreath  of 
silver  in  the  paths  of  the  forest,  whilst  a 
slight  perfume  upon  the  air  tells  you  that  the 
tender  sprout  of  the  w intergreen  has  just 
pushed  aside  the  dead  leaf  the  last  Autumn 
that  had  fallen  over  the  spot  of  its  birth. 

The  clink  of  the  farmer’s  hammer  is  now  j 
heard  about  his  fences,  his  whistle  sounds  as  | 
he  drives  his  flock  and  herd  to  feed  upon  the 
rising  pastures,  or  his  loud  call  echoes  as  he 
guides  his  plough  through  the  greensward, 
leaving  behind  him  rows  of  tawny  fur¬ 
rows. 

By  and  by  the  pleasant  sound  of  the  drop¬ 
ping  seed  is  heard  in  the  fields,  like  the  fine 
patterings  of  a  shower  upon  water,  growing 
(juicker,  as  great  dun  streaks  on  the  distant 
horizon  tell  that  April’s  tears  are  forthcom¬ 
ing.  The  grain  is  all  this  time  rising  higher 
and’  higher,  and  at  length  the  strengthening 
sun  brings  up  the  last  of  the  spring  trio,  de¬ 
lightful  May. 

The  fringes  of  the  maple  by  this  time  lie 
like  live  coals  upon  the  forest  earth,  the  birch 
has  dropped  its  brown  tassels  upon  its  roots, 
and  the  fine  down  of  the  beech  has  floated 
through  the  air  like  the  white  stars  of  the 
thistle.  In  place  of  these,  young  leaves  are 
spotted  over  the  boughs,  springing  as  it  were 
out  in  a  day,  and  expanding  with  the  passing 
hours. 

The  fruit  trees  now  break  out  into  a  per¬ 
fect  glory  of  fragrant  blossom,  each  tree  re¬ 
sounding  like  a  harp  with  the  low  monotone 
of  the  honey-bees.  There  is  a  perfect  jubi¬ 
lee  of  flowers  also  over  the  earth,  as  though 
a  multitude  of  gems  had  been  scattered 
around,  all  uttering  their  language  of  joy  to 
man,  and  praise  to  God.  The  birds,  too,  have 
all  made  their  appearance.  The  warble  of 
the  robin  is  heard  from  the  apple  tree,  the 
wren  chatters  as  busily  as  a  village  gossip 
from  roof  to  roof,  the  tap  of  the  woodpecker 
is  constantly  sounding  like  the  house-build¬ 
er’s  hammer  in  a  thriving  village,  whilst  the 
drum  of  the  partridge  is  heard  as  pertina¬ 
ciously  as  that  of  the  corporal  and  his  file  in 
search  of  recruits.  At  last  the  fruit  trees 
manufacture  mimic  snow  storms  underneath 
their  branches,  and  May  stands  forth  in  full 
growth  with  flowers  at  her  feet,  green 
boughs  upon  her  head,  and  a  mantle  com¬ 
pletely  enveloping  her  bosom  of  the  richest 
and  brightest  emerald. 

Human  life  hath  also  its  infancy,  as  have 
the  seasons.  It  hath  its  scarce  formed  ele¬ 
ments  of  mind  and  body  ;  its  promises. 


which  merely  show  what  will  be ;  it  is  in  the 
March  of  its  existence. 

Childhood,  like  April,  then  succeeds  ;  the 
tear  is  chased  away  by  the  smile — the  voice 
has  broken  into  language — the  mind  bears  its 
first  few  flowers  of  intelligence,  and  every¬ 
thing  indicates  that  the  soul  is  wakening, 
w’hilst  the  heart  is*  being  rapidly  developed. 
Then  are  the  seeds  of  instruction  dropped 
within  the  mind,  to  bear  their  fruits  in  due 
season,  and  the  fringes,  tassels,  and  down  of 
the  faculties  betoken  the  future  glory  of  their 
leaves. 

The  May  of  youth  then  steps  in,  the  heart 
and  the  intellect  are  still  developing,  and  at 
last  the  threshold  of  manhood  is  reached, 
with  the  physical  stature  fully  reared,  and 
the  moral  nature  showing  what  the  man  will 
most  probably  be  in  the  future  stages  of  life. 

June — the  beautiful  first-born  of  summer 
— is,  in  our  circuit,  now  brightening  the  earth 
and  the  heavens.  The  oak,  that  laggard  of 
our  forests,  has  put  on  his  coronet  of  foliage, 
and  one  pomp  of  green  is  spread  over  the 
woodlands.  Amidst  it,  however,  are  later 
blossoms  than  those  of  the  spring-tide.  Ihe 
chestnut  has  braids  of  gold  scattered  over  its 
dark  dome  of  leaves,  the  basswood  and 
whitewood  are  spangled  with  yellow  flowers, 
and  the  dogwood  lifts  at  its  summit  a  diadem 
of  gauzy  silver,  whilst  all  around,  in  the 
glens,  dingles,  and  glades,  the  laurel  has 
burst  into  great  nosegays  of  splendid  blos¬ 
soms  swinging  over  the  brooks,  lighting  up 
the  shadowy  coverts,  and  making  the  moun¬ 
tains  blaze  out  into  one  universal  floral  smile. 

The  golden  chalices  of  the  water-lilies  are 
strewed  over  the  shallows  of  the  ponds,  fre¬ 
quently  palpitating  to  the  passage  of  the 
canoe  or  skiff  which  the  angler  urges  amongst 
them  in  search  of  the  speckled  trout  or  hun¬ 
gry  pike.  The  wild  brooks  are  also  visited 
by  the  lovers  of  the  rod,  who  drop  their 
lines  in  the  sparkling  rifts  or  deep  black  pools 
that  coil  themselves  amidst  the  roots  of  the 
alders  and  willows. 

And  how  beautifully  morning  lifts  her 
bright  lids  during  this  enchanting  season  ! 
How  the  first  gray  dreamy  light  trembles 
along  the  air,  making  the  stars  disappear  one 
by  one,  until  the  east  is  kindled  into  the  tints 
of  the  rainbow  !  How  the  colors  stream  up 
and  out,  spreading  into  the  heavens,  and 
glowing  more  and  more  intensely,  until  a 
flash  appears,  and  at  last,  amidst  the  gor¬ 
geous  hues  of  the  clouds,  and  the  general 
gladness  of  nature,  up  rolls  the  sun. 

And  the  blue  calm  noontide,  how  lovely ! 
The  white  clouds  are  asleep  in  the  sky,  like 
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snowy  sails  in  a  breathless  ocean,  and  the 
earth  basks  in  the  rich  yellow  sunlight.  In 
the  garden  walks  there  is  a  profusion  of 
roses  lurincr  the  wanderinsf  bees  and  butter- 
flies  to  them ;  and  behold  that  feathered 
spangle,  the  humming  bird,  darting  like 
thought  from  flower  to  flower,  and  thrusting 
its  little  needle -like  bill  into  the  perfumed 
goblets,  as  if  to  taste  every  drop  of  the  golden 
wine  that  is  hidden  within. 

But  the  shadows  begin  to  creep  out  from 
under  the  trees,  and  the  long  slanting  light 
tells  us  that  the  day  is  drawing  to  its  close. 

The  sunsets  of  this  month  possess  not  the 
gorgeousness  of  those  belonging  to  Autumn. 

The  rich  crimson  and  the  lustrous  purple 
are  wanting,  but  instead,  they  have  a  pure 
transparent  beauty,  a  fine  gold  melting  up 
into  a  clear  pearly  gray,  with  sometimes  the 
young  crescent  moon  stealing  forth  with  a 
timid  air,  like  beautiful  girlhood  just  stepping 
upon  the  arena  of  existence. 

July  now  salutes  us.  Noon  blazes  over 
the  earth  ;  there  is  a  constant  glimmer  of 
fierce  heat  in  the  atmosphere,  dancing  over 
the  fields  and  tree-tops ,  the  peaked  clouds 
are  like  piles  of  brass,  and  all  nature  seems 
as  if  fainting  with  lassitude.  The  aspen 
flickers  occasionally,  and  the  broad  leaf  of 
the  maple  now  and  then  turns  over,  but  the 
rest  of  the  woodland  seems  cut  in  rock.  The 
cattle  are  standing  in  the  dark  cool  basins  of 
the  stream  lashing  off  the  insects,  and  the 
flock  has  sought  the  highest  hills  and  ledges 
panting  to  catch  the  air. 

Suddenly  a  deep  distant  growl  is  heard  in 
the  heavens,  and  glancing  up,  you  see  the 
black  point  of  the  thunder-cloud  which  is 
coming  to  claim  dominion  over  the  sky. 

A  few-  minutes  succeed — the  lightning 
glitters — the  growl  has  become  a  roar  and 
crash — the  cloud  is  overhead — it  swallows 
the  sun — the  horizon  is  obscured,  and  at  last 
making  the  trees  writhe  and  toss,  and  fall 
nearly  upon  their  faces,  on  speeds  the  mighty 
blast.  A  few  great  drops  fall  as  if  they 
were  tears  wrung  from  the  affrighted  day, 
then  comes  a  blinding  flash  and  fearful  roar, 
and,  like  the  fall  of  a  torrent,  down  tumbles 
the  ponderous  rain.  Now  the  storm  is  at  its 
height.  How  the  lightning  darts  and  wavers 
and  cuts  athwart  the  eye-sight  1  How  the 
thunder  bounds  with  a  roar  across  the  sky, 
like  a  wild  beast  let  loose  from  his  den  !  how 
the  blast  dashes  and  drives  on  !  how  the  rain 
is  whirled  into  a  fine  mist  and  smokes  along 
— the  Camilla  of  the  tempest — pursued  even 
by  the  furious  wind. 

At  last  the  tumult  ceases,  the  clouds  are 


rent  asunder,  the  sun  bursts  out,  the  rainbow 
gleams  forth  like  hope  in  the  season  of  sor¬ 
row,  the  light  winds  shake  down  diamonds 
from  the  trees,  the  birds  sing  in  full  chorus, 
and  all  is  pure  and  fragrant  quiet,  bright  and 
golden  beauty. 

Now  smiles  the  glad  month  of  the  reaper, 
plenteous  August.  There  is  a  flashing  of 
scythes — the  lightening  of  the  fields  all 
around — there  is  a  pleasant,  cutting,  rustling 
sound  in  the  meadows  as  the  grass  falls — 
the  maize  lifts  its  tall  stalk  furnished  with 
green  bandrols  like  a  lancer’s  spear,  and 
hangs  out  its  silken  fringes  like  a  dragoon’s 
helmet,  whilst  the  blossomed  buckwheat 
makes  the  air  delicious  with  its  odors. 

How  gladly  the  tired  harvester,  as  the  first 
star  glitters  like  a  diamond  on  the  forehead 
of  the  west,  shoulders  his  scythe,  and  hastens 
homeward  through  the  glimmering  twilight. 
Hark  !  it  is  the  merry  laugh  of  his  little  child 
who  is  bounding  forth  to  meet  him  as  a  turn 
in  the  footpath  brings  him  to  his  home,  and 
instantly  that  little  hand  is  linked  in  his,  and 
that  lisping  voice  is  prattling  in  his  ear.  As 
the  door  swings  open,  his  wife  is  there  to 
greet  him  with  her  smile,  that  immediately 
transmutes,  like  a  fairy  charm,  the  humble 
cotUige  into  the  very  palace  of  content.  His 
arm-chair  is  his  throne — love  and  obedience 
are  his  subjects — he  is  the  monarch  of  a 
realm  of  happiness. 

And  the  harvest  moonlight,  how  beauti¬ 
ful  !  There  walks  the  superb  queen  of  night 
in  her  azure  kingdom,  whilst  her  broad  silver 
mantle  flow's  down  to  and  spreads  over  the 
earth.  Several  stars  are  around  her,  the 
pages  of  her  court,  one  heralding  her  way 
with  his  sparkling  torch,  whilst  there  are  two 
others  following,  doubtless  engaged  in  hold¬ 
ing  her  train. 

O 

How  she  turns  into  white  splendor  the 
lulled  w’ater!  How  she  makes  the  leaves 
flash  out  with  a  pearly  brilliance  !  The  most 
common  objects  are  invested  with  a  lovely 
garb,  and  the  distant  landscape  is  touched 
with  a  tender  and  romantic  interest.  All 
around  there  breathes  a  peace — a  sw'cet  holy 
peace ;  the  passions  are  stilled,  the  heart  is 
lifted,  joy  is  sobered,  sorrow'  is  chastened, 
prayer  takes  possession  of  the  soul,  for  the 
solemn  heavens  and  the  brightened  earth  are 
full,  deeply  full  of  God. 

The  June  of  mankind  is  probably  the  most 
happy,  as  undoubtedly  it  is  the  most  radiant 
period  of  life.  The  faculties,  the  fresh  green 
leaves  of  the  former  blossoms,  have  now  be¬ 
come  expanded.  There  are  a  few  bright 
flowers  of  boyhood’s  feeling  yet  lingering. 
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giving  a  grace  and  beauty  to  the  thoughts  of 
the  man — beautiful  and  fragrant  as  the  sum¬ 
mer  blossoms  of  the  whitewood  and  chestnut, 
whilst  all  around  his  path,  shedding  a  glory 
over  existence,  the  laurels  of  distinction  show 
their  splendid  bloom  to  his  hopes.  Love, 
too,  at  this  season  lights  her  purple  torch, 
and  thus  on  the  altar  of  his  heart  is  kindled 
a  flame  which  briijhtens  his  future  course 
with  pure  undying  lustre. 

As  man  advances  deeper  in  the  pathway 
of  being — as  the  July  sun  of  his  life  beats 
upon  him — the  fierce  heat  and  burthen  of 
the  day  is  to  be  borne,  and  frequently  there 
come  across  him  a  lassitude  and  weariness 
when  his  energies  would  gladly  retreat  to 
the  cool  shadowy  nooks  of  life,  but  the  fierce 
storm  of  circumstances  rises  to  startle  him 
from  his  repose,  the  lightning  and  thunder  of 
adversity  gleam  and  crash  around  him,  the 
blasts  and  rains  of  sorrow  dash  upon  him, 
and  his  nature  is  convulsed  to  its  very  centre 
in  struggling  against  the  fury  of  the  tempest. 
But  again  does  the  sun  of  joy  and  prosperity 
beam  out, — again  glitters  the  rainbow  of  glad 
anticipation,  and  existence  smiles  once  more 
around  him  in  its  freshened  beauty. 

In  the  later  period  of  his  manhood,  in  his 
August  prime,  the  fruits  ofwhat  he  has  sown 
in  his  early  years  begin  to  ripen.  Knowledge 
spreads  her  stores,  sober  experience  stands 
by  his  side,  calm  deep  wisdom  of  men  and 
things  sways  his  actions.  Iris  ambition  has  be¬ 
come  chastened,  hope  no  longer  sheds  her 
deceitful  glow  over  all  things,  but  in  her  stead 
is  a  wi.se  calculation  of  future  chances — dis¬ 
appointment  does  not  prostrate  his  energies, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  cheerful  ac¬ 
quiescence  to  whatever  comes  to  pass,  and  a 
reasonable  expectation  that  the  future  may 
have  something  more  favorable  laid  up  in  its 
mysterious  depths  for  him — that  the  ever-re¬ 
volving  wheel  of  fortune,  or,  rather,  the  never- 
ceasing  round  of  Ood’s  all  wise  providence, 
may  vouchsafe  to  him  joy  and  prosperity  on 
the  morrow  to  compensate  the  sorrow  and 
adversity  of  to-day,  if  he  resigns  himself  to 
the  righteous  will  of  Him  who  “  doeth  all 
things  well in  short,  it  is  in  the  August  of 
life  that  the  man,  the  true  noble  man — man 
as  God  destined  him  to  be,  and  w  hom  in  hea¬ 
ven  the  angels  will  hail  as  brother,  towers  up 
into  the  real  elevation  of  his  nature,  if  he  ever 
does  attain  in  this  life  that  exalted  summit. 

At  times,  also,  amidst  the  cares,  tods,  and 
distractions  of  existence,  there  beams  around 
the  wise  and  virtuous  man  a  pure,  sweet 
moonlight  of  felicity,  when  his  being  seems 
but  a  reflection  of  that  which  he  shall  enjoy 


in  heaven,  in  that  glorious  realm  where  all 
care  and  sorrow  shall  be  sw^ept  away,  and 
where  the  weary  soul,  like  the  babe  upon  the 
bosom  of  its  mother,  shall  repose  in  full  faith 
and  security  upon  God. 

And  now  September,  the  first  of  the  three 
parts  of  that  sermon  which  Nature  annually 
preaches  to  man,  is  here.  The  hazy  heat 
has  dissolved  from  the  sky  which  glows  in 
its  witchery  of  blue — the  clouds  are  soft  and 
silvery,  but  there  is  a  slight  tint  of  change 
over  the  leaves  of  the  woodlai  d — the  first 
token  of  Autumn.  That  practical  Pythagore¬ 
an,  the  boblink,  has  now^  departed,  to  be  trans¬ 
formed  to  the  ortolan  of  Maryland,  and  the 
browm  rice-bird  of  the  Carolinas,  the  w'edge  of 
the  wild-goose,  begins  to  be  seen  with  its 
point  directed  from  the  northern  lakes  to¬ 
ward  southern  skies ;  the  yellow-bird  darts 
up  hill  and  down  through  the  clear  atmos¬ 
phere  ;  whilst  the  crow,  which  ahvays  seems 
to  hold  its  congress  in  Autumn,  commences, 
politician  that  he  is,  to  make  the  groves  echo 
with  his  wise,  solemn,  interminable  tones,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  “  dear  people,’’  his  fellow-crows, 
with  the  difficulty,  however,  against  him  that 
they  are  talking  all  the  while  as  busily  as  he 
is. 

The  purple  hues  of  the  aster  now  gleam 
in  the  forest  glens — the  golden  rod  curls  over 
its  rich  plumes  of  yellow,  the  crimson  apples 
of  the  thorn-tree  are  dropped  upon  the  grass, 
the  whortleberry  crouches  with  its  blue  misty 
fruit  in  the  sterile  “  barrens,”  and  the  black¬ 
berry,  with  its  glittering  cones,  like  fairy  bee¬ 
hives,  clambers  along  the  fences,  whilst  the 
plum  and  peach  glow  overhead,  the  thistle 
sends  its  stars  to  float  like  winged  creatures 
upon  the  breeze,  the  burr  of  the  chestnut  is 
changing  to  light  browm,  the  braid  of  the 
mullein  shows  its  flowers,  whilst,  forerunners 
of  the  October  tints,  there  are  spots  of  crim¬ 
son  scattered  along  the  edges  of  the  oak,  and 
the  beech  displays,  here  and  there,  amidst 
its  green,  a  leaf  of  brill  ant  gold. 

Thick  amongst  the  shorn  grass  of  the 
meadow  are  stretched  from  grass-tip  to  grass- 
tip  the  white  threads  of  gossamer,  until  the 
whole  space  is  covered  with  a  web  upon  which 
the  dews  of  the  morning  flash,  like  the 
pinions  of  the  bee,  humming-bird,  or  hues 
upon  changeable  silk,  or  (what  are  as  splen¬ 
did)  the  fancies  of  Tennyson’s  poetry. 

The  most  interesting  and  beautiful  incident 
in  natural  history,  occurring  in  this  month, 
is  the  labor  of  the  field-spider.  Gluing  one 
end  of  his  slender  thread  to  some  shrub,  he 
launches  himself  forward  upon  the  other,  un¬ 
til  he  strikes  the  opposite  twig  where  he 
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fastens  his  little  silver  railroad  to  glitter  in 
the  sun  ;  or  he  detaches  it  altogether,  and, 
taking  advantage  of  some  passing  breeze, 
trusts  his  brown  frame  to  his  delicate  para¬ 
chute,  and  is  wafted  through  the  air,  like  the 
Chapel  of  Loretto  to  the  desired  spot,  and 
there  he  “  locates”  his  downy  cabin  as  does 
the  xVmerican  settler  far  from  the  place  of 
his  former  labors. 

October  succeeds  ;  and  now  occurs  a  gala- 
show — the  very  carnival  of  the  seasons.  A 
stern,  black  frost  comes  some  chilly  night, 
and  the  morning  sun  looks  upon  a  splendid 
pageant.  The  whole  forest  is  in  one  blaze  of 
glory.  A  thousand  rainbows — a  thousand 
sunsets  seem  to  have  melted  upon  them,  until 
the  splendid  scene  appears  the  very  garden 
of  Aladdin,  where  the  topaz,  the  sapphire, 
the  amethyst,  and  the  ruby  vied  with  each 
other  in  their  glittering  colors.  The  maple 
is  in  a  flush  of  scarlet,  the  oak  is  swathed  in 
the  imperial  purple  of  the  Caasars,  the  birch 
flaunts  out  with  its  golden  banner,  the  beech 
has  the  orange  tint  of  the  sky  just  over  the 
spot  where  the  sun  sinks,  the  pine  still  lifts 
its  changeless  plume  of  green,  meet  emblem 
of  fidelity  in  a  faithless  world,  whilst  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  tints  are  upon  the  plants  and  bushes, 
as  if  the  leafy  gems  on  the  branches  above 
had  flashed  tlieir  superb  hues  beneath  them. 

But  now  the  fierce  Autumn  wind  is  let 
loose,  and  the  air  is  darkened  with  the  flying 
leaves,  whirling  here  and  scattering  there, 
until  the  paths  of  the  forest  are  covered  with 
their  sear  and  withered  heaps,  and  with  a 
leaden  eye  and  tearful  cheek,  November  steals 
along  as  if  mourning  over  this  decay  of  na¬ 
ture. 

But  amidst  her  gloom,  like  a  sweet  tone  of 
love  mid  the  harsh  accents  of  wrath — like 
one  hope  that  remains  when  all  others  have 
fled — or  like  the  fortitude  of  woman  when 
life  has  been  withered  into  a  desert,  and  the 
boasted  courage  of  man  has  departed — the 
beautiful  Indian  summer  glides  upon  the 
scene.  A  purple  haze  is  mingled  with  the 
azure  of  the  sky — purple  smoke  glimmers 
over  the  earth — the  sun  is  like  the  great 
moon  in  the  heavens,  and  his  light  falls  upon 
ihe  earth  in  red  and  timid  hue.  The  bark  of 
the  squirrel  is  heard  as  the  ripe  nuts  of  the 
forest  click  upon  the  dead  leaves  in  dropping, 
the  most  distant  sounds  are  borne  to  the  ear, 
and  the  whole  landscape  is  one  soft  and  lovely 
picture,  in  which  all  the  rich  coloring  and 
deep  shadows  and  bright  lights  are  shaded 
and  toned  down  by  that  matchless  artist.  Na¬ 
ture,  into  a  harmony  of  tempered  and  sub¬ 
dued  beauty. 


In  the  September  of  life  we  feel  the  change 
that  steals  gradually  over  our  habits  and 
feeling.  The  first  gray  shadow  of  advancing 
time  creeps  upon  our  path — the  excitement 
and  consequent  reaction  of  our  vigorous 
manhood  are  past,  together  it  may  be  with 
the  wild  gusts  of  passion  and  sorrow,  and  a 
clearer  beauty  falls  upon  our  being.  Still  do 
our  years  press  on,  and  we  come  to  the  Oc¬ 
tober  of  our  days,  when  the  fruits  of  our 
early  labors  are  gathered.  Perchance  then, 
when  the  energies  of  our  existence  are  de¬ 
caying,  and  we  are  approaching  the  grave, 
the  goal  of  our  ambition  may  be  reached ; 
suddenly  our  life  may  blaze  out  into  the 
pomp  and  glory  of  wealth,  fame,  or  power, 
but  alas  !  there  is  a  warning  voice  even  then 
for  ever  whispering  in  our  ear  “  beware !” 

“  All  that’s  bright  must  fade  1” 

The  most  beautiful  portion  of  a  truly  good 
man’s  life  however  is,  when  the  leaves  of  his 
ambition  and  wordly  hopes  and  aspirations 
have  fallen,  and  a  calm,  mild,  peaceful  seren¬ 
ity  spreads  its  Indian  summer  hush  over  his 
existence.  His  sun  glows  with  a  tempered 
radiance — a  holy  quiet  broods  around  him — 
the  soft  light  of  good  deeds  sleeps  upon  hb 
daily  walk — and  although  the  haze  of  old 
age  mingles  with  his  horizon  and  glimmers  on 
his  path,  he  is  cheered  with  the  consciousness 
of  integrity  and  virtue,  and  he  awaits  the 
period  when  his  life  will  glide  like  a  calm 
river  into  the  ocean  of  eternity. 

There  is  an  interest  and  charm  surrounding 
Autumn  which  no  other  season  possesses.  It 
is  the  season  of  memory — tender,  chastened, 
softened  memory — when  the  mind  is  directed 
backward  upon  the  past,  and  the  heart  com¬ 
munes  deeply  with  itself.  Spring,  that  sea¬ 
son  of  hope,  the  very  reverse  of  Autumn, 
when  Nature  awakening  from  her  winter 
torpor  with  the  song  of  the  blue-bird  upon 
her  tongue,  and  her  hand  full  of  breathing 
violets — sweet,  joyous  Spring  has  departed. 
Summer  with  her  roses  has  given  us  her  brief 
presence,  and  likewise  gone  in  the  eternal 
system  of  change,  “  which  is  the  order  of 
the  universe.” 

Winter  now  “  rules  the  scene.’’  But  to 
this  cold  dreary  season  there  are  few  phases 
— a  cold  monotony  takes  possession  of  Na¬ 
ture.  Still  there  are  some  points  of  interest 
which  should  not  pass  unnoticed. 

The  sweet  Indian  summer  may  be  linger- 
ins:  and  kissinix  with  its  bland  breath  the 
forehead  of  December,  when,  towards  the 
close  of  the  shortened  day,  a  leaden  bank  of 
clouds  rises  from  the  south-west,  whilst  the 
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snowbirds  are  twittering  around  our  dwell¬ 
ings,  as  if  forewarning  us  of  a  change. 

Presently  the  sullen  covering  is  drawn 
over  the  sky  like  a  gray  blanket,  and  a  few 
flakes  flutter  alonfj  the  harsh  cuttinfj  air.  The 
flakes  soon  thicken  until  they  stream  down  in 
dense  columns  upon  the  earth,  which  mo¬ 
mentarily  whitens.  Then  the  black  night 
strides  over  the  scene,  and  the  morning  dawns 
with  a  fierce  wind.  How  the  bitter  blast 
rushes  from  the  north-west !  how  it  howls 
and  shrieks  in  its  fury  !  how  it  whirls  up  the 
snow  into  clouds,  or  drives  it  along  like  the 
spray  of  a  tossing  ocean  !  how  the  forests 
groan  and  rock  and  sway,  as  if  in  agony,  and 
how  the  summits  of  the  distant  hills  seem  to 
reel  and  stagger  as  the  snow  flies  over  them  ! 

But  the  tempest  wails  and  sobs  itself  into 
repose,  and  the  wild  struggling  landscape  at 
last  is  still.  The  earth  is  wrapped  in  its  soft 
mantle  of  ermine,  here  ruffled  up  in  great 
wreaths,  and  there  streaming  out  like  the 
surges  of  some  pearly  sea.  Here  are  edges 
brushed  to  a  delicate  fineness — here  basins 
scooped  beautifully  out,  and  there  are  domes 
smoothly  rounded  as  if  by  the  hand  of  an 
architect.  All  is  pure,  bright,  and  quiet 
beauty. 

January  follows ;  and  a  clear  cold  day 
shines  upon  the  earth.  The  sky  is  blue  as 
steel,  and  sparkles  with  cold,  and  the  dark 
smooth  ice  spreads  like  a  polished  mirror 
amidst  a  landscape  of  ivory.  Then  how  the 
merry  skater  launches  away  upon  his  gleam 
ing  path,  the  trees  appearing  to  skim  past 
him  in  a  contrary  direction  !  how  the  pulse 
leaps  and  the  blood  glows,  and  how  every 
sinew  is  strung  to  high  and  vigorous  life ! 
whilst  the  gladdening  sleigh-bells  ring  a  joy¬ 


ous  chorus  o’er  the  beaten  snow  upon  the 
shores. 

Then  comes  February,  and  with  it  a  mild 
air  and  fine  rain,  that  freezes  however  as  it 
falls.  As  the  morning  sun  rises,  a  magical 
scene  is  presented.  The  leafless  trees  stretch 
out  their  branches  even  to  the  minutest  twigs, 
as  if  they  had  been  carved  from  silver ;  the 
hemlock  is  covered  with  a  rich  gleaming 
glaze,  every  roof  flashes  back  the  sun  from 
its  polished  coat,  whilst  the  wide  landscape 
around  is  blazing  in  smooth  armor  to  the 
cloudless  but  heartless  light.  All  over,  too, 
are  a  million  of  dancing  atoms  in  rainbow 
coloring,  like  the  hues  that  glitter  and  chase 
each  other  along  the  threads  of  the  gossa¬ 
mer. 

And  the  winter  night,  how  full  of  quiet 
peace  and  household  content  it  is !  The 
wide  blaze  goes  crackling  and  sparkling  up 
the  spacious  chimney,  casting  its  red  light 
upon  chairs  and  tables,  soft  carpet  and  drawn 
curtain,  and  making  fantastic  shadows  stream 
and  waver  upon  the  walls.  In  the  warmest 
nook  of  the  fireplace  sits  the  venerable  grand- 
sire,  the  flame  bathing  his  snowy  head,  and, 
clustering  around  him,  are  vigorous  man¬ 
hood,  lovely  matronage,  smiling  youth,  and 
innocent  childhood. 

As  our  linked  round  of  the  seasons  is 
brought  to  a  close,  let  us,  with  reference  to 
them,  in  the  language  of  Thompson,  Nature’s 
secretary,  exclaim — 

“These  as  they  change,  Almighty  Father !  these 
Are  but  the  varied  Gotl.  The  rolling  year 
Is  full  of  Thee,  *  *  »  * 

*  *  *  *  * 

Come  then,  expre3.sive  Silence,  muse  His  praise.’" 


Emigration  of  Pauper  Children. — A 
comprehensive  scheme  for  the  relief  of  the 
rate-payers,  the  benefit  of  the  colonies,  and 
the  positive  good  of  a  large  and  increasing 
class  of  pauper  children,  has  been  propound¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  W.  Miles,  who,  in  his  place  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  has  lately  presented 
several  petitions  in  favor  of  a  plan  of  emi¬ 
gration  which  shall  be  in  accordance  with 
tJie  views  and  wants  of  all  parties.  His  mo¬ 
tion  was  in  these  words  :  “  That  it  is  expedi¬ 
ent  that  the  government,  with  the  consent 
and  assistance  of  the  boards  of  guardians 
throughout  England  and  Wales,  should  take 


immediate  steps  to  forward  the  emigration  of 
orphan  girls,  inmates  of  the  several  work- 
houses,  and  capable  of  entering  service,  to 
Australia  as  apprentices.”  He  stated  that 
“  the  total  number  of  children  in  the  w^ork- 
houses  in  England  and  Wales  was  56,323, 
and  that  the  number  of  these  capable  of  en¬ 
tering  into  service  were — boys,  4,579,  and 
girls,  3,698 ;  making  a  total  of  boys  and 
girls  in  those  workhouses  capable  of  entering 
service  of  8,277.  The  number  of  male  or¬ 
phans  capable  of  entering  service  was  1,578, 
while  the  number  of  female  orphans  so  qual¬ 
ified  w'as  1,1 71  ;  making  a  total  of  3,740. 
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In  the  Xetherbovv,  the  street  receives  a 
contraction  from  the  advance  of  the  houses 
on  the  north  side,  thus  closing  a  species  of 
parallelogram,  of  which  the  Luckenbooths 
formed  the  upper  extremity — the  market¬ 
place  of  our  ancient  city.  The  uppermost 
of  the  prominent  houses — having  of  course 
two  fronts  meetimjf  in  a  ricjlit  anjrle,  one 
fronting  to  the  line  of  street,  the  other  look¬ 
ing  up  the  High  Street — is  pointed  to  by 
tradition  as  the  residence  or  manse  of  John 
Knox,  during  his  incumbency  as  minister  of 
Edinburgh,  from  1560  till  (with  few  inter¬ 
ruptions)  his  death  in  1572.  It  is  a  pictur¬ 
esque  building,  of  three  above-ground  floors, 
constructed  of  substantial  ashler  masonry, 
but  on  a  somewhat  small  scale,  and  termina- 
tinjj  in  curious  jrables  and  masses  of  chim- 
neys.  A  narrow'  door,  right  in  the  angle, 
gives  access  to  a  small  room,  which  has  long 
been  occupied  as  a  barber’s  shop,  and  which 
is  lighted  by  one  long  window^  presented  to 
the  westward.  This  w'as  the  kail  of  tlie 
mansion  in  former  times.  Over  the  w'indow 
and  door  is  tliis  legend,  in  an  unusually  old 
kind  of  lettering: — 

LVFE  •  GOD  •  ABVFE  ‘  AL  '  AND  *  YI  ’  NYCHTBOVIl 
•  [as  •]  YI  •  SELF* 

The  word  “  as”  is  obliterated.  The  words 
are,  in  modern  English,  simply  the  well- 
known  Scriptural  command,  “  Love  God 
above  all,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.” 
Perched  upon  the  corner  above  the  door  is  a 
small  effigy  of  the  Reformer,  preaching  in  a 
pulpit,  and  pointing  with  his  right  hand  to  a 
stone  above  his  head  in  that  direction,  w  hich 
presents  in  rude  sculpture  the  sun  bursting 
from  clouds,  with  the  name  of  the  Deity  in¬ 
scribed  on  his  disk  in  three  languages — 
0EO2 

D  E  U  S 
GOD 

Dr.  M’Crie,  in  his  Life  of  John  Knox, 
states  that  the  Reformer,  on  commencing 
duty  in  Edinburg  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
struggles  with  the  queen-regent,  “  lodged  in 
the  house  of  David  Forrest,  a  burgess  of 
Edinburgh,  from  which  he  removed  to  the 
lodging  which  had  belonged  to  Durie,  abbot 
of  Dunfermline.”  The  magistrates  acted 
liberally  towards  their  minister,  giving  him  a 


salary  of  two  hundred  pounds  Scottish  mo¬ 
ney,  and  paying  his  house-rent  for  him,  at 
the  rate  of  fifteen  marks  yearly.  In  October, 
1561,  they  ordained  the  dean  of  guild,  “  with 
al  diligence,  to  mak  ane  warm  study e  of 
dailies  to  the  minister,  Johnne  Knox,  within 
his  hous,  aboue  the  hall  of  the  same,  with 
lyht  and  wyndokis  thereunto,  and  all  uther 
necessaris.”  This  study  is  generally  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  a  very  small  wooden  pro¬ 
jection,  still  seen  on  the  front  of  the  first 
Jloor.  Close  to  it  is  a  window  in  the  angle 
of  the  building,  from  which  Knox  is  said  by 
tradition  to  have  occasionally  held  forth  to 
multitudes  below. 

The  second  floor,  which  is  accessible  by 
two  narrow  spiral  stairs,  one  to  the  south, 
another  to  the  w^est,  contains  a  tolerably  spa¬ 
cious  room,  w'ith  a  ceiling  ornamented  by 
stucco  mouldings,  and  a  window  presented  to 
the  westw'ard.  A  partition  has  at  one  time 
divided  this  room  from  a  narrow  one  towards 
the  north,  the  ceiling  of  w'hich  is  composed 
of  the  beams  and  flooring  of  the  attic  flat, 
all  curiously  painted  with  flower-w'ork  in  an 
ancient  taste.  Two  inferior  rooms  extend 
still  farther  to  the  northward.  It  is  to  be 
remarked  that  the  wooden  projection  already 
spoken  of  extends  up  to  this  floor,  so  that 
there  is  here  likewise  a  small  room  in  front ; 
it  contains  a  fireplace,  and  a  recess  which 
might  have  been  a  cupboard  or  a  library,  be¬ 
sides  two  small  wiudows.  That  this  fire¬ 
place,  tliis  recess,  and  also  the  door  by  which 
the  wooden  chamber  is  entered  from  the 
decorated  room,  should  all  be  formed  in  the 
front  wall  of  the  house,  and  with  a  necessary 
relation  to  the  wooden  projection,  strikes  one 
as  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  idea  of  that 
projection  being  an  afterthought ;  the  ap- 
peai  ances  rather  indicate  the  whole  having 
been  foi  med  at  once,  as  parts  of  one  design. 
The  attic  floor  exhibits  strong  oaken  beams, 

but  the  floorint;  is  in  bad  order. 

1  ® 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  house  there  is  a 
small  room,  said  by  tradition  to  have  been 
used  in  times  of  difficulty  for  the  purpose  of 
baptising  children ;  there  is  also  a  well  to 
supply  the  house  with  water,  besides  a  se¬ 
cret  stair,  represented  as  communicating  sub- 
terraneously  with  a  neighboring  alley. 
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The  East.  Sketches  of  Travels  in  Egypt  and  the 
Holy  Land.  By  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Spencer,  M.A., 
originally  published  by  Putnam,  of  New  York, 
and  republished  by  Mureay,  London,  is  thus  favor¬ 
ably  noticed  by  the  Athenceum  : 

The  modest  unassuming  title  of  this  book  affords 
no  adequate  suggestion  of  its  intrinsic  worth  It  is 
written  with  so  much  earnest  truthfulness,  and 
evinces  so  intimate  an  acquaintance  with  the  eru¬ 
dite  labors  of  previous  writers,  that  its  place  may 
be  admitted  beside  works  of  higher  pretensions  and 
recognized  merit.  The  author  informs  us,  that  when 
he  left  the  United  States,  he  had  no  intention  to 
extend  his  travels  beyond  the  European  continent; 
and  being,  therefore,  in  many  respects  unprepared 
to  undertake  a  work  on  the  East,  he  does  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  original  learned  disquisitions  or  critical  dis¬ 
sertations.  He  declares  his  sole  aim  to  have  been 
to  deal  plainly,  candidly  and  earnestly  with  all  that 
came  under  his  observation.  Notwithstanding  this 
disclaimer,  Mr.  Spencer’s  intelligence  and  excellent 
scholarship  overcome  every  disadvantage  ;  and  his 
mind  being  unbiassed,  his  opinions  and  sentiments 
on  many  points  of  interest  possess  an  originality 
rarely  to  be  found  among  travellers  over  those  well 
trodden  tracts. 

J/r.  Wallis's  Glimpses  of  Spain,  (an  American 
work,)  published  by  Harter  &  Beotuers,  and 
republished  by  Low,  Loudon,  is  rather  tartly  re¬ 
viewed  by  the  Athcnmim : 

We  see  no  sufficient  reason  for  bringing  Mr. 
Wallis  hither  for  publication.  He  adds  nothing  to 
the  matter  of  our  knowledge  of  Spain ;  his  manner 
is  not  so  exquisite  as  to  make  precious  the  hasty 
gleanings  of  a  very  limited  excursion: — and  his 
fretful  ebullitions,  where  there  could  be  no  fair  mo¬ 
tive  for  stirring  up  any  bitter  sources,  cannot  of 
themselves  recommend  his  book  to  i:!.nglish  readers. 
The  productions  of  foreign  genius  or  wisdom  may 
always  be  sure  of  finding  due  welcome  in  this  coun¬ 
try  ;  nor  shall  we  the  less  readily  appreciate  them 
on  account  of  any  thing  sharp  or  even  severe  against 
us  that  they  may  coutam.  But  we  cannot  extend 
this  allow'auce  to  works  the  mediocrity  ot  which  is 
not  even  made  pungent  by  a  seasoning  of  ill-will 
toward  those  who  are  asked  to  buy  them.  If  we 
are  to  receive  inferior  books  from  the  United  States, 
we  may  fairly  require  that  they  shall  at  least  pre¬ 
sent  themselves,  not  with  airs  of  cavil  and  offence, 
but  with  the  graces  of  good  humor  and  good  man¬ 
ners,  to  which,  shall  we  add,  good  spelling  1 

Sulla  and  I'^anessa.  From  the  French.  By  Lady 
Duf  Gordon,  is  characterized  as  a  “  delicately 
touched  piece  of  heart-history’’  by  i\xe  Athcnaum. 
The  Daily  News  says  of  it : 

Who  can  escape  his  fate  ?  Here  is  a  book  which 


on  its  first  appearance  we  entered  into  a  solemn  re¬ 
solution  never  to  read,  and  now  we  cannot  refuse  to 
do  so,  the  stimulus  offered  is  so  very  considerable. 

Washington  Irving's  Copyright. — The  following 
we  believe  to  be  a  correct  statement  of  the  sums 
paid  by  Mr.  Murray  and  his  father  for  copyright  to 
Mr.  Washington  Irving : 

Sketch  Hook . £  407  10  0 

Hracetiridge  Hall  -  •  -  -  J.050  0  0 

Traveller  ~  .  ],57.i  0  0 

Columbus . 3.J;iO  0  0 

Coni|ianion8  of  Columbus  -•  -  0  0 

Grenada . 2,101)  0  0 

Tour  on  the  Prairies  -  -  -  400  0  0 

Abbotsford  and  Newstead  -  -  4  K)  0  0 

Legends  of  fc^pain  -  -  -  100  0  0 

£9,767  10  0 

Had  these  works  been  recently  written,  not  one 
farthing  of  copyright  money  would  have  been 
paid  for  them  in  England  under  the  law,  as  lately 
explained  by  the  Lord  Chief  Baron ;  but  we  shall 
see  before  long  what  a  Vice-Chancellor  and  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  England  have  to  say  on  the  subject. 
Why  is  it  that  Government  does  not  take  up  the 
subject  of  an  international  copyright, — for  which  the 
American  public  seems  as  ripe  as  our  own  ? — Athe¬ 
nceum. 

Latter-Day  Pamphlets. — Jesuitism.  !^dited  by 

Thomas  Carlyle,  and  printed  byHARPER  &  Bro¬ 
thers,  gets  roughly  handled  by  the  critics,  of 
which  the  following  from  the  Athenceum  is  a  rea¬ 
sonable  specimen : 

'I  his  is — we  are  thankful  for  it— the  last  of  the 
series  of  Latter-day  Pamphlets.  Now' that  they  are 
finished,  the  aim  and  object  of  their  writer  in  issu¬ 
ing  them  seem  as  much  a  mystery  as  ever.  Stripped 
of  their  grotesque  jargon,  they  offer  no  great  novelty 
of  doctrine, — no  very  fresh  form  of  bigotry, — cer¬ 
tainly,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  comprehend  them, 
no  new'  and  wondrous  revelation  such  as  those  who 
wait  for  signs  and  wonders  had  expected.  I'he 
favorite  doctrine  of  *•  work  or  hang  ”  w’as  already 
familiar  to  the  world  in  Mr.  Carlyle’s  favorite  story 
of  Fraucia ;  the  deification  of  brute  power  had  found 
sufficient  utterance  in  his  well-know'n  “  squelch  goes 
the  rat  I”  In  fact,  the  new  heresies  in  matters  of 
faith,  work,  and  hero-worship — to  say  nothing  of 
history,  politics  and  prisons — were  all  as  well  known 
to  the  erratic  youth  of  this  present  generation  as 
nightmare,  indigestion,  and  other  of  the  ills  that 
fiesh  is  heir  to.  Dressed  up  in  somewhat  worse 
English,  a  little  more  extravagant  in  their  terms, 
with  generally  less  beauty  in  the  contortion  and 
less  strength  in  the  nodosity,  these  pamphlets  are 
substantially  “Sartor  Itesartos,”  “Chartism,’’  and 
“Past  and  Present,”  over  again.  Mr.  Carlyle  has 
given  the  world  a  good  scolding,  pedagogue  and 
pedant  fashion, — that  is  all.  \Ve  do  not  say  the 
world  does  not  eminently  deserve  a  scolding, — but 
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there  is  no  denying  that  this  administration  in  Cam- 
byses’  vein  has  done  it  little  gotnl.  It  has  laughed 
when  it  was  to  have  trembled, — held  its  sides, 
when,  according  to  the  design,  it  should  have  bent 
its  knee.  We  think  Mr.  Carlyle  is  badly  informed 
if  he  imagines  that  these  monthly  ex])losions  have 
alarmed  the  people  of  England,  or  in  any  way 
shaken  the  isle  from  its  propriety.  We  suspect  the 
Latter-day  Saints — some  of  whose  doings  we  chro¬ 
nicle  in  another  column — will  make  a  greater  sen¬ 
sation  than  the  Latter-day  Pamphlets. 

The  Early  Cori  fiicie  of  Christianity.  By  the  Rev. 
W.  J.  Kip.  Originally  published  by  Appleton 
Co.,  New  York,  is  thus  spoken  of  by  the  Literary 
Gazette : 

Tlie  book  is  easily  written,  in  the  ornate  and 
flowing  style  now  common  to  transatlantic  ora¬ 
tory  ;  but  there  is  no  point  in  the  composition,  lit¬ 
tle  grace, — and  although  elaborate  attempts  are 
made  to  paint  pictures,  no  success  is  achieved. 
There  is  nothing  in  these  “  Early  Conflicts”  which 
could  induce  us  to  advise  Mr.  Kip  to  carry  the  cam¬ 
paign  into  the  middle  ages  and  modern  times,  as  he 
threatens  to  do  on  proper  encouragement  being  af¬ 
forded. 

Rural  Hours.  By  Miss  Cooper.  2  vols.  Original¬ 
ly  published  by  Putnam,  New  York,  and  reprinted 
by  Muebay,  London,  is  highly  spoken  of  abroad. 
It  is  thus  noticed  by  the  Athenoeum : 

This  pleasant  book  is  said  to  be  the  maiden  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  well-known  American  novelist’s  daughter. 
We  have  hitherto  been  treated  to  no  minute  pictures 
of  such  life  and  nature  from  the  other  side  of  the  At 
lantic  as  are  here  exhibited.  Mr.  Audubon  gave  us 
the  wonders  of  the  wilderness, — Mrs.  Clavers  sketch¬ 
ed  the  oddities  of  life  in  a  new  settlement, — the 
sister  of  Mrs.  Howitt  in  “  Our  Cousins  on  the  Ohio,” 
— and  Mr.  Headley  in  his  “  Adirondack,” — have  se¬ 
verally  and  variously  contributed  stores  to  that  trea¬ 
sury  out  of  which  imagination  can  conjure  up  visions 
of  transatlantic  places, — but  Miss  Cooper’s  year-book 
fills  a  niche  which  none  of  the  pen-and-ink  painters 
aforesaid  have  occupied.  She  chronicles  village, 
wood,  and  meadow  life, — tells  how  spring  wanes 
into  summer,  and  autumn  is  followed  by  winter,  in 
districts  where  nature  is  not  so  wondrous  nor  man 
80  “  unhewn’  as  in  the  scenes  selected  by  the  writers 
enumerated.  Her  entries  remind  us  in  their  poeti¬ 
cal  feeling  and  gentle  perspicacity  of  Gilbert 
White’s.  Miss  Cooper’s  allusions  to  books,  too, 
though  not  very  numerous,  are  of  good  quality  and 
in  good  tas^e. 

Picturesque  Sketches  of  Greece  and  Turkey.  By 
Aubrey  de  ^'ere.  2  vols.  Bentley. — This  work  is 
commended  by  the  New  Monthly  Magazine,  in  this 
style : 

The  contents  of  these  volumes  answer  per¬ 
fectly  to  the  title.  Whatever  the  author  sees  he 
picturesquely  describes ;  and  so  far  as  words  can  do 


so,  he  makes  pictures  of  all  the  subjects  he  writes 
upon;  and  had  he  painted  as  he  has  written,  or  used 
his  pencil  equally  well  with  his  pen,  two  more  de¬ 
lightful  volumes,  to  any  lover  of  Greece  it  would 
be  difiicult  to  name.  With  an  evidently  refined 
taste,  and  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  ancient 
history  of  the  country  he  travelled  through,  and 
the  ever  famous  characters  that  made  its  history 
what  it  is,  his  descriptions  combine  most  pleasingly 
together  the  past  wdth  the  present.  He  peoples 
the  scenery  wdth  the  men  whose  deeds  give  to  that 
scenery  all  its  interest ;  and  whether  on  the  plain  of 
Marathon  or  the  site  of  Delphi  or  the  Acropolis,  he 
has  a  store  of  things  to  say  of  their  past  glories, 
and  links  together,  with  great  artistic  skill,  that 
which  is  gone  wnth  that  which  remains.  By  the 
scholar  and  the  man  of  taste  the  volumes  will  be 
read  with  no  little  delight,  as  they  abound  much 
more  with  reflections  and  sensible  observations,  than 
w  ith  the  common-place  incidents  of  travel. 

Howitt' s  Year  Book  of  the  Country,  published  in 
London,  by  Colburn,  and  about  to  be  reprinted  by 
Haruee  <fc  Brothers,  New’  York,  is  noticed  by  the 
.AMcn a um,  as  follows: 

The  “Year  Book  of  the  Country”  is  at  once  wel¬ 
come  to  read  and  goodly  to  see.  It  is  richly,  poet¬ 
ically,  picturesquely  various.  We  cannot  doubt  its 
having  a  welcome  as  wide  as  its  range  of  contents, 
as  cordial  as  the  love  of  man  and  of  nature 
which  every  line  of  it  breathes.  The  illustrations 
are  excellent.” 

Germania;  its  Courts,  Camps  and  People.  By 
the  Baroness  Blaze  de  Bury.  2  vols.  8vo.  Pub 
lished  by  Colburn,  London. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  scope  and  variety  of 
the  contents  of  this  work,  comprising  so  many 
curious  disclosures  concerning  the  various  Sove¬ 
reigns  and  Courts  of  Europe  during  the  recent 
revolutions,  it  need  only  be  mentioned  that  among 
the  countries  visited  by  the  distinguished  au¬ 
thor  will  be  found  Prussia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Ba¬ 
varia,  Saxony,  Servia,  Styria,  the  Tyrol,  Hanover, 
Brunswick,  Italy,  <tc.  To  enumerate  all  the  distin¬ 
guished  personages  with  whom  the  writer  had  inter¬ 
course,  and  of  whom  anecdotes  are  related,  would 
be  impossible,  but  they  include  such  names  as  the 
Emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia,  the  Kings  of  Prus¬ 
sia,  Hanover,  Bavaria,  and  Wurtemberg,  the  Count 
de  Chambord  (Henry  JV.),  the  Queens  of  Bavaria 
and  Prussia,  the  ex-Empressof  Austria,  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Baden,  the  Archdukes  John,  Francis,  and 
Stephen  of  Austria,  Duke  Wilhelm  of  Brunsw  ick, 
the  Prince  of  Prussia,  Prince  John  of  Saxony,  the 
Countess  Batthyani,  Madame  Kossuth,  <kc.  Among 
the  statesmen,'  generals,  and  leading  actors  in  the 
revolutionary  movements,  we  meet  with  Radowitz, 
Von  Gagem,  Schwarzenberg,  Bekk,  Esterhazy,  the 
Ban  Jellacic,  Windischgraz,  Radetzky,  Welden, 
Haynau,  Wrangel,  Pillersdorf^,  Kossuth,  Blum,  Gor- 
gey,  Batthyani,  Pulzky,  Klapka,  Bern,  Dembinski, 
Hecker,  Struve,  (fee. 


